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PREFACE. 


AS English commentator on the Epistle to the Ephesians 

finds a portion of the detail of his work already done 
by the master-hand of Bishop Lightfoot in his edition of the 
companion Epistle to the Colossians. For the discussion of 
particular words I have accordingly referred again and again 
to Lightfoot’s notes. Where I have felt obliged to differ from 
some of his interpretations, it has seemed due to him that 
I should state the ground of the difference with considerable 
fulness, as for example in more than one of the detached notes: 
for we may not lightly set aside a judgment which he has 
given. 

Lightfoot had himself made preparations for an edition of 
Ephesians; but only an introductory Essay and notes on the 
first fourteen verses have seen the light (Biblical Essays, 
pp. 375—396; Notes on Epistles of St Paul, pp. 307—824). 
A more solid contribution to the study of the epistle is to be 
found in Hort’s Introductory Lectures (Prolegomena to Romans 
and Ephesians, pp. 63—184). I have nothing to add to the 
discussion of the authorship of this epistle which these lectures 
contain. 


My object has been to expound the epistle, which is the 
crown of St Paul’s writings. I have separated the exposition 
from the philological commentary, in order to give myself 
greater freedom in my attempt to draw out St Paul’s meaning. 
and I have prefixed to each section of the exposition a trans- 
lation of the Greek text. In this translation I have only 
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departed from the Authorised ‘Version where that version 
appeared to me to fail to bring out correctly and intelligibly 
the meaning of the original. The justification of the renderings 
which I retain, as well as of those which I modify or reject, 
must be sought in the notes to the Greek text. 


In order to retain some measure of independence I have 
refrained from consulting the English expositors of the epistle, 
but I have constantly availed myself of Dr J. K. Abbott’s work 
in the International Critical Commentary, since it is as he 
says ‘primarily philological.’ 

I offer the fruit of a study which has extended over the 
past ten years as a small contribution to the interpretation 
of St Paul. The truth of the corporate life which was revealed 
to him was never more needed than it is to-day. Our failure 
to understand his life and message bas been largely due to our 
acquiescence in disunion. As we rouse ourselves to enquire 
after the meaning of unity, we may hope that he will speak 
to us afresh. 


Several friends have helped me in seeing this book through 


the press: I wish to thank in particular the Reverend 
J. O. F. Murray and the Reverend R. B. Rackham. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
Feast of the Transfiguration, 1903. 
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oe INTRODUCTION. 


T PAUL was in Rome: not, as he had once hoped, on a St Paul in 

friendly visit of encouragement to the Roman Christians, ae 
resting with them for a few weeks before he passed on to 
preach to new cities of the further West; not in the midst 
of his missionary career, but at its close. His active work was 
practically done: a brief interval of release might permit him 
to turn eastwards once again; but to all intents and purposes 
his career was ended. He was a prisoner in Rome. 

To know what had brought him there, and to comprehend Lie - 
his special mission, of which this was in truth no unfitting his mis- 
climax, we must pass in brief review the beginnings of the Ane 
Christian story. 

1. Our Lord’s earthly life began and ended among a people ae as 
the most exclusive and the most hated of all the races under ministry 


limited to 


the universal Roman rule. But it was a people who had an un- 5... 


paralleled past to look back upon, and who through centuries of 
oppression had cherished an undying hope of sovereignty over 
all other races in the world. Our Lord’s life was essentially a 
Jewish life in its outward conditions. In every vital point He 
conformed to the traditions of Judaism. Scarcely ever did 
He set foot outside the narrow limits of the Holy Land, the 
area of which was not much larger than that of the county of 
Yorkshire or the principality of Wales. With hardly an excep- 
tion He confined His teaching and His miracles to Jews. He 
was not sent, He said, but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
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tation. 


A popular 
move- 
ment, 
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Israel. It is true that He gave hints of a larger mission, of 
founding a universal kingdom, of becoming in His own person 
the centre of the human race. But the exclusive character of 
His personal ministry stood in sharp contrast to those wider 
hopes and prophecies. He incessantly claimed for His teaching 
that it was the filling out and perfecting of the sacred lessons 
of the lawgivers and prophets of the past. He seemed content 
to identify Himself with Hebrew interests and Hebrew aspira- 
tions. So it was from first to last. He was born into a Jewish 
family, of royal lineage, though in humble circumstances; and 
it was as a Jewish pretender that the Romans nailed Him to 
a Cross. 

2. The little brotherhood which was formed in Jerusalem 
to carry on His work after His Ascension was as strictly limited 
in the sphere of its efforts as He Himself had been. It was 
composed entirely of Jews, who in no ‘way cut themselves off 
from the national unity, and who were zealous worshippers in 
the national temple. It was a kind of Reformation movement 
within the Jewish Church. It sought for converts only among 
Jews, and it probably retained its members for the most part at 
the national centre in the expectation of the speedy return of 
Jesus as the recognised national Messiah, who should break 
the Roman power and rule a conquered world from the throne 
of David in Jerusalem. 

We cannot say how long this lasted: perhaps about five 
years. But we know that during this period—a long one in 
the childhood of a new society—the Apostles and the other 
brethren enjoyed the esteem and good will of all except the 
governing class in Jerusalem, and that their numbers grew 
with astonishing rapidity. The movement was characteristi- 
cally a popular one. While the Sadducaic high-priestly party 
dreaded it, and opposed it when they dared, the leader of the 
Pharisees openly befriended it, and ‘a great multitude of the 
priests’ (who must be distinguished from their aristocratic 
rulers) ‘became obedient to the faith’ (Acts vi 7). This 
statement indicates the high-water mark of the movement in 
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_ its earliest stage. It shews too that there was as yet no breach loyal to 
at all with Judaism, and that the specifically Christian gather- a 
ings for exhortation, prayers and eucharists were not regarded 

as displacing or discrediting the divinely sanctioned sacrificial 
worship of the temple. 

3. But the Apostles had received a wider commission, 3. A crisis 
although hitherto they had strictly adhered to the order of the ma 
Lord’s command by ‘ beginning at Jerusalem.’ A crisis came 
at last. A storm suddenly broke upon their prosperous calm: 

a storm which seemed in a moment to wreck the whole structure 
which they had been building, and to dash their fair hope of 
the national conversion in irretrievable ruin. 

The Jews of Alexandria had been widened by contact with by St 
Greek philosophy and culture. They had striven to present ste 
their faith in a dress which would make it less deterrent to '®°M™8- 
the Gentile mind. If we cannot say for certain that St Stephen 
was an Alexandrian, we know at any rate that he was a repre- 
sentative of the Hellenistic element in the Church at Jerusalem. 

A large study of the Old Testament scriptures had prepared 
him to see in the teaching of Christ a wider purpose than others 
saw. He felt that the Christian Church could not always 
remain shut up within the walls of Jerusalem, or even limited 
to Jewish believers. What he said to suggest innovation and 
to arouse opposition we do not know. We only know that the What he: 


: was said. 
points on which he was condemned were false charges, not to have 


unlike some which had been brought against the Lord Himself. * 

He was accused of disloyalty to Moses and the temple—the 

sacred law and the divine sanctuary. His defence was drawn 

from the very writings which he was charged with discrediting. The politi- 


é : cal parties 
But it was not heard to the end. He was pleading a cause unite to 


condemn 


already condemned; and the two great political parties were yj7. 


at one in stamping out the heresy of the universality of 
the Gospel. For it is important to note the change in the 
Pharisaic party. Convinced that after all the new movement 
was fatal to their narrow traditionalism, they and the common 
people, whose accepted leaders they had always been, swung 
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round into deadly opposition. The witnesses, who by the law 
must needs cast the first stones at the condemned, threw off their 
upper garments at the feet of a young disciple of Gamaliel. 


Persecu- The murder of St Stephen was followed by a general perse- 
a He cution, and in a few days the Apostles were the only Christians 


Church, left in Jerusalem. We may fairly doubt whether the Church 
which is 28 a Whole would have been prepared to sanction St Stephen’s 


thusin- ine of teaching. Had they been called to pronounce upon it, 
volved in 


the conse- they might perhaps have censured it as rash and premature, if 


uences of E : 
the wider not indeed essentially unsound. But they were never asked 


hi : : : 
ee the question. They were at once involved in the consequences 


pee to of What he had taught, with no opportunity of disclaiming it 
sanction Providence had pushed them forward a step, and there was 
- no possibility of a return. 

4. The 4. The scattered believers carried their message with them ; 
cea 
Cee ees circle of hearers. St Philip preaches to the unorthodox and 
Gentiles. half-heathen Samaritans; later he baptises an Ethiopian, no 


Philip, Jew, though a God-fearmg man. St Peter himself formally 


and they soon found themselves proclaiming it to a widening 


declares to a Roman centurion at Caesarea that now at length 
he is learning the meaning of the old saying of his Jewish Bible, 
that ‘God is no respecter of persons’. At Antioch a Church 
springs up, which consists largely of Gentile converts. 

Ban ranl, But we must go back to Jerusalem to get a sight of the 

the sue. man on whom St Stephen’s prophetic mantle has fallen. He 

ey was with him when he was taken up, and a double portion 
of his spirit is to rest upon him. The fiery enthusiasm of the 
persecuting Saul, the most conspicuous disciple of the greatest 
Pharisee of the age, was a terrible proof that Christianity 
had forfeited the esteem and favour of her earliest years in 
Jerusalem, The tide of persecution was stemmed indeed by 
his conversion to the persecuted side: but for some time his 
own life was in constant danger, and he retired into obscurity. 
He came out of his retirement as the Apostle, not of a 
Christianized Judaism, but of St Stephen’s wider Gospel for 
the world. 
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Alike by birth and training he was peculiarly fitted to be His three- 
the champion of such a cause. A Jew, born in a Greek city, peniee 
and possessed of the Roman franchise, he was in his own person alien, 
the meeting-point of three civilisations. In a unique sense 
he was the heir of all the world’s past. The intense devotion 
of the Hebrew, with his convictions of sin and righteousness 
and judgment to come; the flexible Greek language, ready 
now to interpret the East to the West; the strong Roman 
force of centralisation, which had made wars to cease and had 
bidden the world to be at one:—in each of these great world- 
factors he had, and realised that he had, his portion: each of 
them indeed was a factor in the making of his personality 
and his career. With all that the proudest Jew could boast, 
he had the entry into the larger world of Greek culture, and 
withal a Roman’s interest in the universal empire. He was a 
man to be claimed by a great purpose, if such a purpose 
there were to claim him. His Judaism could never have 
enabled him to enter on the fulness of his inheritance. Chris- 
tianity found him ‘a chosen vessel’, and developed his capacity 
to the utmost. . 

The freer atmosphere of the semi-Gentile Church in Antioch eee 
marked out that great commercial centre as a fitting sphere ing-point. 
for his earliest work. From it he was sent on a mission to 
Cyprus and Asia Minor, in the course of which, whilst always 
starting in the Jewish synagogue, he found himself perpetually 
drawn on to preach his larger Gospel to the Gentiles. Thus Cony 
along the line of his route new centres of Gentile Christianity founded. 
were founded,—Churches in which baptism practically took the 
place of circumcision, and Jews and Gentiles were associated 
on equal terms. At Antioch, on his return, the news of this 
was gladly welcomed: ‘a door of faith’ had been opened to the 
Gentiles, and they were pressing into the kingdom of God. 

5. We could hardly have expected that the Christians of 5. i sree 
Jerusalem, now again returned to their home, would view the of the 
matter with the same complacency. The sacred city with its eed 
memories of the past, the solemn ritual of the temple, the holy 
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language of the scriptures and the prayers of the synagogue 
all spoke to them of the peculiar privileges and the exceptional 
destiny of the Hebrew people. Was all this to go for nothing ? 
Were outside Gentiles, strangers to the covenant with Moses, 
to rise at a bound to equal heights of privilege with the 
circumcised people of God ? 


His dis-. We are apt to pass too harsh a judgment on the main body 
natant. of the Jewish believers, because we do not readily understand 


the dismay which filled their minds at the proposed inclusion of 
Gentiles in the Christian society, the nucleus of the Messianic 
kingdom, with no stipulation whatever of conformity to Jewish 
institutions. Day by day, as the Jewish believer went to his 
temple-prayers, it was his proud right to pass the barrier 
which separated Jew from Gentile in the house of God. What 
was this intolerable confusion which was breaking down the 
divinely constituted middle-wall of partition between them ? 
His dearest hope, which the words of Christ had only seemed 
for a moment to defer, was the restoration of the kingdom 
to Israel. What had become of that, if the new society was to 
include the Gentile on the same footing as the Jew? Was not 
Christ emphatically and by His very name the Messiah of the 
Jewish nation? Could any be a good Christian, unless he 
were first a good Jew? 
The ren- It is essential to an understanding of St Paul’s special 
penne, mission, and of the whole view of Christianity which he was 
mecites led to take during the progress of that mission, that we should 
paoidewish appreciate this problem as it presented itself to the mind of 
the Jew who had believed in Christ. The very fact that 
throughout the Apostolic writings the Greek translation Xpuorés 
takes the place of the Hebrew ‘ Messiah’ disguises from us the 
deep significance which every mention of the name must have 
had for the Palestinian Christian. The Syriac versions of the 
New Testament, in which the old word naturally comes back 
again, help us to recover this special point of view. How 
strangely—to take a few passages at random1—do these words 


1 y Cor. viii 11, ix 12, xii 27. 
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sound to us: ‘him who is weak, for whom the Messiah died’; 
‘the Gospel of the Messiah’; ‘ye are the body of the Messiah’. 
Yet nothing less than this could St Paul’s words have meant 
to. every Jew that heard them. 

Again, St Paul’s own championship of Gentile liberty is St Paul’s 
So prominent in his writings, that we are tempted to overlook of the am 
those passages which shew how keenly he himself realised peels 
the pathos of the situation. A Hebrew of purest Hebrew 
blood, a Pharisee as his father was before him, he saw to his 
bitter sorrow, what every Jewish Christian must have seen, that 
his doctrine of Gentile freedom was erecting a fresh barrier 
against the conversion of the Jewish nation: that the very 
universality of the Gospel was issuing in the self-exclusion of 
the Jew. The mental anguish which he suffered is witnessed 
to by the three great chapters of the Epistle to the Romans 
(ax—xi), in which he struggles towards a solution of the 
problem. ‘A disobedient and gainsaying people’ it is, as the 
prophet had foretold. And yet the gifts and the calling of 
God are never revoked; ‘God hath not cast off His people, 
whom He foreknew’. The future must contain somewhere the 
justification of the present: then, though it cannot be now, 
‘all Israel shall be saved’. It is the largeness of his hope re 
that steadies him. His work is not for the souls of men So of hope 
much as for the Purpose of God in Christ. The individual Sere 
counts but little in comparison. The wider issues are always h™. 
before him. Not Jews and Gentiles merely, but Jew and 
Gentile, are the objects of his solicitude. Not the rescue of 
some out of the ruin of all is the hope with which the Gospel 
has inspired him, but the summing up of all persons and all 
things in Christ. 

6. The feeling, then, which rose in the minds of the Chris- 6. Hise 


conflict 
tian portion of the Jewish people on hearing of the proposed and its 
. 5 . : issue. 
indiscriminate admission of Gentiles into the Church of Christ The 
might have found its expression in the cry, ‘ The Jewish Messiah enntentg 
for the Jews!’ Gentiles might indeed be allowed a place in 


the kingdem of God. The old prophets had foretold as much 


not taken 
by the 
Apostles, 
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as this. Nor was it contrary to the established practice of 
later Judaism, after it had been forced into contact with the 
Greek world. The Gentile who submitted to circumcision and 
other recognised conditions might share the privileges of the 
chosen people. But admission on any lower terms amounted 
to a revolution; the very proposition was a revolt against 
divinely sanctioned institutions. 

We are not to suppose that the Apostles themselves, or 
even the majority of the Jewish believers, took so extreme 
a view: the conference at Jerusalem is a proof that they did 
not. But even they may well have been perplexed at the 
swiftness with which a change was coming over the whole face 
of the movement in consequence of St Paul’s missionary action: 
and they must have perceived that this change would be 
deeply obnoxious in particular to those earnest Pharisees whom 
they had led to believe in Jesus as the nation’s Messiah. 

Some of the more ardent of these found their way to 
Antioch, where they proclaimed to the Gentile believers: ‘ Ex- 
cept ye be circumcised after the custom of Moses, ye cannot 
be saved’. Happily St Paul was there to champion the Gentile 
cause. We need but sketch the main features of the struggle 
that ensued. 

A conference with the Apostles and Elders in Jerusalem 
was the first step. Here after much discussion St Peter rises 
and recalls the occasion on which he himself had been divinely 
guided to action like St Paul’s. Then comes the narrative of 
facts from the missionaries themselves. Finally St James 
formulates the decision which is reached, ‘to lay on them 
no other burden’ than certain simple precepts, which must of 
necessity be observed if there were to be any fellowship at all 
between Jewish and Gentile believers. 

So the first battle was fought and won. The Divine 
attestation given to St Paul’s work among the Gentiles was a 
proof that God had opened to them also the door of faith. 
They were pressing in: who could withstand God by trying to 
shut the door? But when the novelty of the wonder wore 
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away, the old questionings revived, and it seemed as though 
the Church must be split into two divisions—Jewish and 
Gentile Christians. 

To St Paul’s view such a partition was fatal to the very Two con- 
mission of Christianity, which was to be the healer of the paige 
world’s divisions. The best years of his life were accordingly 
devoted to reconciliation. Two great epistles witness to this 
endeavour: the Epistle to the Galatians, in which he mightily 
defends Gentile liberty; and the Epistle to the Romans, in 
which, writing to the central city of the world, the seat of its 
empire and the symbol of its outward unity, he holds an even 
balance between Jew and Gentile, and claims them both as 
necessary to the Purpose of God. 

One practical method of reconciliation was much in his Gentile 


thoughts. Poverty had oppressed the believers in Judaea. Here pee 
was a rare chance for Gentile liberality to shew that St Paul ae 


was right in saying that Jew and Gentile were one man in 
Christ. Hence the stress which he laid on the collection of 
alms, ‘the ministry unto the saints’ (2 Cor.ix 1), The alms 
collected, he himself must journey to Jerusalem to present them 
in person. He knows that he does so at the risk of his life: 
but if he dies, he dies in the cause for which he has lived. His 
one anxiety is lest by any means his mission to Jerusalem 
should fail of its end; and he bids the Roman Christians 
wrestle in prayer, not only that his life may be spared, but also 
that ‘the ministry which he has for Jerusalem’, or, to use an 
earlier phrase, ‘the offering of the Gentiles’, may be ‘acceptable 
to the saints’ (Rom. xv 16, 31). 

His journey was successful from this point of view; but it St Paul’s 
led to an attack upon him by the unbelieving Jews, and a long ao 3 
imprisonment in Caesarea followed. Yet even this, disastrous ™°™* 
as it seemed, furthered the cause of peace and unity within 
the Christian Church. St Paul was removed from the scene of 
conflict. Bitter feelings against his person naturally subsided 
when he was in prison for his Master's sake. His teachings 
and his letters gained in importance and authority. Before he 


ife) 
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was taken to his trial at Rome the controversy was practically 
dead. Gentile liberty had cost him his freedom, but it was an 
accomplished fact. He was ‘the prisoner of Jesus Christ on 
behalf of the Gentiles’; but his cause had triumphed, and the 
equal position of privilege of the Gentile converts was never 
again to be seriously challenged. 


7. Thus St Paul had been strangely brought to the place 
where he had so often longed to find himself. At last he was 
in Rome: a prisoner indeed, but free to teach and free to 
write. And from his seclusion came three epistles—to the 
Philippians, to the Colossians, and ‘to the Ephesians’. 

The circumcision question was dead. Other questions were 
being raised; and to these the Epistle to the Colossians in 
particular is controversially addressed. This done, his mind is 
free for one supreme exposition, non-controversial, positive, 
fundamental, of the great doctrine of his life—that doctrine 
into which he had been advancing year by year under the 
discipline of his unique circumstances—the doctrine of the 
unity of mankind in Christ and of the purpose of God for the 
world through the Church. 

The foregoing sketch has enabled us in some measure to 
see how St Paul was specially trained by the providence that 
ruled his life to be the exponent of a teaching which transcends 
all other declarations of the purpose of God for man. The best 
years of his Apostolic labour had been expended in the effort to 
preserve in unity the two conflicting elements of the Christian 
Church. And now, when signal success has crowned his 
labours, we find him in confinement at the great centre of the 
world’s activity writing to expound to the Gentile Christians of 
Asia Minor what is his final conception of the meaning and 
aim of the Christian revelation. He is a prisoner indeed, but 
not in a dungeon: he is in his own hired lodging. He is not 
crushed by bodily suffering. He can think and teach and 
write. Only he cannot go away. At Rome he is on a kind of 
watch-tower, like a lonely sentinel with a wide field of view 
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but forced to abide at his post. His mind is free, and ranges 
over the world—past, present and future. With a large liberty 
of thought he commences his great argument ‘before the 
foundation of the world’, and carries it on to ‘the fulness of the 
times’, embracing in its compass ‘all things in heaven and on 
the earth’. 

8. If the writer’s history and circumstances help us to 8. The 
understand the meaning of his epistle, so too will a con- nee 
sideration of the readers for whom it was intended. But here °'#e: 
we meet with a difficulty at the very outset. The words ‘in Omission 
Ephesus’ (1 1) are absent from some of our oldest and best oe 
MSS., and several of the Greek Fathers make it clear that they PPhes's’. 
did not find them in all copies. Indeed ‘it is almost certain 
that they do not come from St Paul himself’. 

There are good reasons for believing that the epistle was A circular — 
intended as a circular letter, an encyclical, to go the round of a 
many Churches in Asia Minor. We have parallels to this in 
1 St Peter and the Apocalypse, in both of which however the 
Churches in question are mentioned by their names. 

I'he capital of the Roman province of Asia was Ephesus. Naturally 
To Ephesus such a letter would naturally go first of all: and oe 
when in later times a title was sought for it, to correspond #Phesus. 
with the titles of other epistles, no name would offer itself so 
readily and so reasonably as the name of Ephesus. Accordingly ene its 
the title ‘TO THE EPHESIANS’ was prefixed to it. And if, as ~ 
seems not improbable, the opening sentence contained a space 
into which the name of each Church in turn might be read— 

‘to the saints which are * * * and the faithful in Christ 
Jesus’—it was certain that in many copies the words ‘in 
Ephesus’ would come to be filled in. 

The internal evidence of the epistle itself is in harmony The 
with the view that it was not specially intended for the Ephe- ies 
sian Church. For in more than one place the Apostle appears pet gh 
to be writing to Christians whom he has never seen, of whose St Paul. 
faith he knew only by report, and who in turn knew of his 


1 See the detached note on év Hpécw. 
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teachings only through the medium of his disciples (i 15, lithe, 
iv 21). 

Moreover the encyclical nature of the epistle removes what 
would otherwise be a most serious objection to its authenticity. 
If we read the notices of St Paul’s relations with Ephesus, as 
they are given by St Luke in the Acts, we observe that for a 
long while he appears to have been specially checked in his 
efforts to reach and to settle in that important centre. At one 
time ‘he was forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the word 
in Asia’ (xvi 6). Other work must take precedence. Not 
only were the Galatian Churches founded first, but also the 
European Churches—Philippi, Thessalonica, Corinth. Then 
on his way back from Corinth he touches at the city of his 
desire, but only to hurry away, though with a promise to 
return, if God so will (xviii 21). At last he comes to remain, 
and he makes it a centre, so that ‘all they which dwelt in 
Asia heard the word of the Lord’ (xix 10). As he tells the 
Ephesian elders at Miletus, when he believes that he is saying 
his last words to them, ‘ For three years night and day I ceased 
not to warn every one of you with tears’ (xx 31). 

To judge by the other letters of St Paul, we should expect 
to find a letter to the Ephesians unusually full of personal 
details, reminiscences of his long labours, warnings as to special 
dangers, kindly greetings to individuals by name. We are 
struck by the very opposite of all this. No epistle is so general, 
so little addressed to the peculiar needs of one Church more 
than another. As for personal references and greetings, there 
are none. Even Timothy’s name is not joined with St Paul’s 
at the outset, as it is in the Epistle to the Colossians, written 
at the same time and carried by the same messenger: not one 
proper name is found in the rest of the epistle, except that of 
Tychicus its bearer. ‘Peace to the brethren’, is its close; ‘ grace 
be with all that love our Lord’, 

The apparent inconsistency disappears the moment we strike 
out the words ‘in Ephesus’. No one Church is addressed: the 
letter will go the round of the Churches with the broad lessons 
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which all alike need: Tychicus will read in the name from this is a 
place to place, will explain St Paul’s own circumstances, and ities 
will convey by word of mouth his messages to individuals. 

Thus the local and occasional element is eliminated: and The elimi- 
in this we seem to have a further explanation of that wider neeny 
view of the Church and the world, which we have in part emia. 
accounted for already by the consideration of the stage in eee 
the Apostle’s career to which this epistle belongs, and by the 


special significance of his central position in Rome. 


The following is an analysis of the epistle: Analysis. 

11,2. Opening salutation. 

13—14. A Doxology, expanded into 

(a) a description of the Mystery of God’s will: election 
(4), adoption (5), redemption (7), wisdom (8), 
consummation (10); 

(6) a statement that Jew and Gentile alike are the 
portion of God (11—14). 

i15—ii to. A Prayer for Wisdom, expanded into a descrip- 
tion of God’s power, as shewn 

(a) in raising and exalting Christ (19—23), 

(6) in raising and exalting us in Christ, whether 
Gentiles or Jews (ii 1—10). 

ii ro—22. The Gentile was an alien (11, 12); but is now 
one man with the Jew (13—18); a fellow-citizen (19), 
and part of God’s house (20—22). 

iii r—13. Return to the Prayer for Wisdom ; but first 

(a) a fresh description of the Mystery (2—6), 

(5) and of St Paul’s relation to its proclamation (7—13). 

iii 14—21. The Prayer in full (14—19), with a Doxology 
(20, 21). 

iv 1—16.  God’s calling involves a unity of life (1—6), 
to which diversity of gifts is intended to lead (7—14)— 
the unity in diversity of the Body (15, 16). 

iv 17—24. The old life contrasted with the new. 

iv 25—v 5. Precepts of the new life. 

vy 6—21. The old darkness and folly: the new light and 


wisdom. 
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v 22—vi 9g. Duties interpreted by relation to Christ: 
wives and husbands (22—33); 
children and parents (vi 1—4) ; 
slaves and masters (5—9). 

vi ro—20. The spiritual warrior clad in God’s armour. 


vi 21—24. Closing words. 


The topic of the Epistle to the Ephesians is of pre-eminent 
interest in the present day. At no former period has there 
been so widespread a recognition in all departments of human 
life of the need of combination and cooperation: and never, 
perhaps, has more anxious thought been expended on the 
problem of the ultimate destiny of mankind. Whilst it is true 
that everywhere and always questions have been asked about 
the future, yet it is not too much to say that we, who have 
begun to feel after the truth of a corporate life as higher than 
an individual life, are more eager than any past generation has 
been to learn, and perhaps are more capable of learning, what 


.1s the goal for which Man as a whole is making, or, in other 


words, what is God’s Purpose for the Human Race. 

Among the perpetual marvels of the Apostolic writings is 
the fact that they contain answers to enquiries which have 
long waited to be made: that, while the form of the written 
record remains the same for all ages, its interpretation 
grows in clearness as each age asks its own questions in its 
own way. 
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WE SPEAK THE WISDOM OF GOD IN A MYSTERY, 
THE WISDOM THAT HATH BEEN HIDDEN, 
WHICH GOD FOREORDAINED BEFORE THE WORLD 
UNTO OUR GLORY. 


One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


[TO THE EPHESIANS] 


prt an apostle of Christ Jesus by the will of God, to the 

saints which are [at Ephesus] and the faithful in Christ 
Jesus: *Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


The two points which distinguish this salutation have been 
noticed already in the Introduction. No other name is joined with 
St Paul’s, although the salutation of the Epistle to the Colossians, 
written at the same time, links with him ‘Timothy the brother’. 
No one Church is addressed, but a blank is left, that each Church 
in turn may find its own name inserted by the Apostle’s messenger. 
Paul the Apostle, and no other with him, addresses himself not to 
the requirements of a single community of Christians, but to a 
universal need—the need of a larger knowledge of the purposes 
of God. 


3 BLESSED be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessing in the heavenly 
places in Christ: * according as He hath chosen us in Him before 
“the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and 
blameless before Him in love; *having foreordained us to the 
adoption of sons through Jesus Christ unto Himself, according 
to the good pleasure of His will, °to the praise of the glory 
- of His grace, which He hath freely bestowed on us im the 
Beloved; 7in whom we have redemption through His blood, the 
forgiveness of trespasses, according to the riches of His grace, 
® which He hath made to abound toward us in all wisdom and 
prudence, ° having made known unto us the mystery of His will, 
according to His good pleasure which He hath purposed in 
Him, * for dispensation in the fulness of the times, to gather 
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up in one all things in Christ, both which are in the heavens 
and which are on earth; in Him, “in whom also we have been 
chosen as God’s portion, having been foreordained according to 
the purpose of Him who worketh all things according to the 
counsel of His will, *that we should be to the praise of His 
glory, who have been the first to hope in Christ ; in whom ye 
also, having heard the word of the truth, the gospel of your 
salvation,—in whom also having believed, ye have been sealed 
with the holy Spirit of promise, “which is the earnest of our 
inheritance, unto the redemption of God’s own possession, to 
the praise of His glory. 


From the outset the elimination of the personal element seems 
to affect the composition. Compare the introductory words of some 
of the epistles : 


1 Thess. ‘We thank God always concerning you all...’ 

2 Thess. ‘We are bound to thank God always for you...’ 
Gal. ‘I marvel that ye are so soon changing...’ 

Col. ‘We thank God always concerning you...’ 


Here, however, no personal consideration enters. His great 
theme possesses him at once: ‘ Blessed be God...who hath blessed 
us’, The customary note of thanksgiving and prayer is indeed 
sounded (vv. 15 f.), but not until the great doxology has run its full 
course. . 

There is one parallel to this opening. The Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians was written in a moment of relief from intense 
strain. The Apostle had been anxiously waiting to learn the effect 
of his former letter. At length good news reaches him: ‘God’, 
as he says later on, ‘which comforteth them that are low, com- 
forted us by the coming of Titus’. In the full joy of his heart he 
begins his epistle with a burst of thanksgiving to the Divine 
Consoler: ‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies and God of all comfort, who com- 
forteth us in all our trouble, that we may be able to comfort them 
that are in any trouble, by means of the comfort with which 
we ourselves are comforted of God’. 

The blessing there ascribed to God is for a particular mercy: 
‘Blessed be God...who comforteth us’. But here no special boon is 
in his mind. The supreme mercy of God to man fills his thoughts : 
‘Blessed be God...who hath blessed us’. 
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The twelve verses which follow baffle our analysis. They are a vv. 3—14 
kaleidoscope of dazzling lights and shifting colours: at first we fail 
to find a trace of order or method. They are like the preliminary 
flightCof the eagle, rising and wheeling round, as though for a 
while uncertain what direction in his boundless freedom he shall 
take. So the Apostle’s thought lifts itself beyond the limits of 
time and above the material conceptions that confine ordinary men, 
and ranges this way and that in a region of spirit, a heavenly 
sphere, with no course as yet marked out, merely exulting in the 
attributes and purposes of God. 

At first we marvel at the wealth of his language: but soon we 
discover, by the very repetition of the phrases which have arrested 
us, the poverty of all language when it comes to deal with such 
topics as he has chosen. He seems to be swept along by his theme, 
hardly knowing whither it is taking him. He begins with God,— 
the blessing which comes from God to men, the eternity of His 
purpose of good, the glory of its consummation. But he cannot 
order his conceptions, or close his sentences. One thought presses 
hard upon another, and will not be refused. And so this great 
doxology runs on and on: ‘in whom...in Him...in Him, in whom... 
in whom...in whom...’. 

But as we read it again and again we begin to perceive certain 
great words recurring and revolving round a central point : 


‘The will’ of God: wv. 5, 9, 11. 
‘To the praise of His glory’: vv. 6, 12, 14. 
bin Christ’: wv: 3,4, 6, 7, 9,-40 bts, 11, 12, 13 bes. 


The will of God working itself out to some glorious issue in 
Christ—that is his theme. A single phrase of the ninth verse sums 
it up: it is ‘the mystery of His will’. 


In proceeding to examine the passage clause by clause we shall 
not here dwell on individual expressions, except in so far as their 
discussion is indispensable for the understanding of the main 
drift of the epistle. But at the outset there are certain words and 
phrases which challenge attention; and our hope of grasping the 
Apostle’s meaning depends upon our gaining a true conception 
of the standpoint which they imply. They must accordingly be 
treated with what might otherwise seem a disproportionate fulness. 

The third verse contains three such phrases. The first is: ‘wth i 3 
all spiritual blessing’. It has been suggested that the Apostle 
inserts the epithet ‘spiritual’ because the mention of two Persons 
of the Blessed Trinity naturally leads him to introduce a reference 
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to the third. Accordingly we are asked to render the words: 
‘every blessing of the Spirit’. 

But a little consideration will shew that the epithet marks an 
important contrast. The blessing of God promised in the Old 
Testament was primarily a material prosperity. Hence in some of 
its noblest literature the Hebrew mind struggled so ineffectually 
with the problem presented by the affliction of the righteous and 
the prosperity of the wicked. In the Book of Genesis the words 
‘in blessing I will bless thee’ are interpreted by ‘in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven’. In Deuteronomy 
the blessing of God is expressed by the familiar words: ‘ Blessed 
shalt thou be in the city, and blessed shalt thou be in the field ... 
Blessed shall be thy basket and thy store’. 

The blessing of the New Covenant is in another region: the 
region not of the body, but of the spirit. It is ‘spiritual blessing’, 
not carnal, temporal blessing. The reference then is not primarily 
to the Holy Spirit, though ‘spiritual blessing’ cannot be thought © 
of apart from Him. The adjective occurs again in the phrase 
‘spiritual songs’: and also in the remarkable passage: ‘our wrest- 
ling is...against the spiritual (things) of wickedness in the heavenly - 
(places)’. It is confirmatory of this view that in the latter passage 
it occurs in close connexion with the difficult phrase which we must 
next discuss. 


The expression ‘in the heavenly (places)’ occurs five times in this 
epistle (i 3, 20; 116; iii 10; vi 12), and is found nowhere else. 
The adjective (érovpavios) is not new: we find it in Homer and 
Plato, as well as in the New Testament, including other epistles of 
St Paul. The nearest parallel is in an earlier letter of the same 
Roman captivity: ‘every knee shall bow of things in heaven and 
things on earth and things under the earth ’. 

It might be rendered ‘among the heavenly things’, or ‘in the 
heavenly places’: or, to use a more modern term, ‘in the heavenly 
sphere’. It is a region of ideas, rather than a locality, which is 
suggested by the vagueness of the expression. To understand what 
it meant to St Paul’s mind we must look at the contexts in which 
he uses it. 

Leaving the present passage to the last, we begin with i 20: after 
the Resurrection God ‘seated Christ at His right hand in the heavenly 
sphere, above every principality and authority and power and 
dominion, and every name that is named not only in this world but 
also in that which is to come’. Thus ‘the heavenly sphere’ is 
regarded as the sphere of all the ruling forces of the universe. The 
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highest place therein is described in Old Testament language as Ps. ex 1 
‘God’s right hand’, There Christ is seated above all conceivable rivals. 

We are not told whether the powers here spoken of are powers of 

good or powers of evil. The Psalm might suggest that the latter 

are at least included: ‘Sit Thou at My right hand, until I make 
Thine enemies Thy footstool’. But St Paul’s point is, as in 

Phil. ii 10, simply the supremacy of Christ over all other powers. 

In ii 6 we have the surprising statement that the position of 
Christ in this respect is also ours in Him. ‘He raised us together 
and seated us together in the heavenly sphere in Christ Jesus ; that 
He might display in the ages that are coming the surpassing riches 
of His grace in kindness toward us in Christ Jesus ’. 

In iii 10 we read: ‘that there might now be made known to the 
principalities and powers in the heavenly sphere by means of the 
Church the very-varied wisdom of God’. St Paul is here speaking 
of his special mission to the Gentiles as belonging to the great 
mystery or secret of God’s dealings "throughout the ages: there are 
powers in the heavenly sphere who are learning the purpose of God 
through the history of the Church. 

The last passage is perhaps the most remarkable: ‘We have not vi 12 
to wrestle against blood and flesh, but against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against the spiritual (hosts) of wickedness im the heavenly 
sphere’. Our foe, to meet whom we need the very ‘armour of 
God’, is no material foe: it is a spiritual foe, a foe who 
attacks and must be fought ‘in the heavenly sphere’. We are 
reminded of Satan standing among the sons of God and accusing Job i 6 
Job. We are reminded again of the scene in the Apocalypse: 
‘there was war in heaven, Michael and his angels, to fight against Apoe, xii 7 
the dragon : and the dragon fought, and his angels’. 

We now return to our passage: ‘ Blessed be God... who hath i3 
blessed us with all spiritual blessing in the heavenly sphere’. 

The heavenly sphere, then, is the sphere of spiritual activities : 
that immaterial region, the ‘unseen universe’, which lies behind the 
world of sense. In it great forces are at work: forces which are con- 
ceived of as having an order and constitution of their own ; as having 
in part transgressed against that order, and so having become dis- 
ordered : forces which in part are opposed to us and wrestle against 
us: forces, again, which take an intelligent interest in the purpose 
of God with His world, and for which the story of man is an 
object-lesson in the many-sided wisdom of God: forces, over, all of 
which, be they evil or be they good, Christ is enthroned, and we in 
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We may call to our aid one other passage to illustrate all this. 
‘The things in the heavens’, as well as ‘the things on earth’, are 
to be summed up—to be gathered up in one—in the Christ 
(i 10). Or, as the parallel passage, Col. i 20, puts it: ‘It pleased 
God to reconcile all things through Christ unto Himself, setting 
them at peace by the blood of the cross, whether they be the things 
on earth or the things in the heavens’. That is as much as to say, 
‘The things in the heavens’ were out of gear, as well as ‘the things 
on earth’. And so St Paul’s Gospel widens out into a Gospel of the 
Universe: the heavens as well as the earth are in some mysterious 
manner brought within its scope. 

It is important that we should understand this point of view. 
‘Heaven’ to us has come to mean a future state of perfect bliss. 
But, to St Paul’s mind, ‘in the heavenly sphere’ the very same 
struggle is going on which vexes us on earth. Only with this 
difference : there Christ is already enthroned, and we by representa- 
tion are enthroned with Him. ~ 

In other words, St Paul warns us from the beginning that he 
takes a supra-sensual view of human life. He cannot rest in the 
‘things seen’: they are not the eternal, the real things: they are 
but things as they seem, not things as they are: they are things 


2 Cor. iv18 ‘for a time’ (zpooxaipa), not things ‘ for ever’ (aida). 


The third important phrase which meets us on the threshold of 
the epistle is the phrase ‘in Christ’. It is characteristically Pauline. 
It is not, of course, confined to this epistle, but it is specially 
frequent here. 

A word must first of all be said as to the two forms in which 
St Paul uses the name ‘Christ’. It is found sometimes with and 
sometimes without the definite article. The distinction which is 
thus introduced cannot always be pressed: but, speaking generally, 
we may say that in the first case we have a title, in the second a 
proper name: in other words, the first form lays emphasis on the 
Office held, the second on the Person who holds it. 

In the present passage, in speaking of the blessing wherewith 
God has blessed us, St Paul points to Christ as the Person in whom 
we have that blessing—‘in Christ’. Below, in speaking more 
broadly of the purpose of God for the universe, he lays the stress 
upon the Office of the Messiah—‘to gather up in one all things in 
the Christ’. But it is possible that in many cases the choice be- 
tween the two forms was determined simply by the consideration of 
euphony. 


The Messiah was the hope of the Jewish nation. Their expecta- 
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tion for the future was summed up in Him. He was the Chosen, 
the Beloved, the Anointed of God; the ideal King in whom the 
nation’s destiny was to be fulfilled. 

The Life and Death of Jesus were in strange contrast to the 
general Messianic expectation. The Resurrection and Ascension 
restored the failing hope of His immediate followers, and at the 
same time helped to translate it to a more spiritual region. They 
revealed the earthly Jesus as the heavenly Christ. 

To St Paul ‘Jesus’ was preeminently ‘the Christ’. Very rarely 
does he use the name ‘Jesus’ without linking it with the name or 
the title ‘Christ’: perhaps, indeed, only where some special reference 
is intended to the earthly Life. So, for example, he speaks of ‘the 2Cor.iv10 
dying of Jesus’: and, in contrasting the earthly humiliation with 
the heavenly exaltation which followed it, he says: ‘that in the Phil.iirof. 
name of Jesus every knee should bow,...and every tongue confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lorp’. 

Jf the primary thought of the Messiah is a hope for the Jewish 
people, St Paul’s Gospel further proclaims Him to be the hope of 
the world of men, the hope even of the entire universe. That the 
Christ was the Christ of the Gentile, as well as of the Jew, was the 
special message which he had been called to announce—‘to bring as iii 8 
a gospel to the Gentiles the unexplorable wealth of the Christ’. 
This was the mystery, or secret of God, long hidden, now revealed : 
as he says to the Colossians: ‘God willed to make known what is Col. i 27 
the wealth of the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles; which 
is Christ in you’—you Gentiles—‘ the hope of glory’. 

That ‘the Christ’ to so large an extent takes the place of ‘Jesus’ 
in St Paul’s thought is highly significant, and explains much that 
seems to call for explanation. It explains the fact that St Paul 
dwells so little on the earthly Life and the spoken Words of the 
Lord. He cannot have been ignorant of or indifferent to the great 
story which for us is recorded in the Gospels. Yet he scarcely 
touches any part of it, save the facts that Jesus was crucified, that 
He died and was buried, that He rose and ascended Of the 
miracles which He wrought we hear nothing ; of the miracle which 
attended His birth into the world we hear nothing. Of the struggles 
with the Pharisees, of the training of the Twelve, of the discourses 
to them and to the multitudes, he tells us nothing. It is a solitary 
exception when, as it were incidentally, he is led by a particular 
necessity to relate the institution of the Eucharist. 

Tt cannot have been that these things were of small moment in 
his eyes. He must have known at least most of them, and have 
valued them. But he had a message peculiarly his own: and that 
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message dealt not with the earthly Jesus, so much as with the 
heavenly Christ. ‘In the heavenly sphere’ his message lies. ‘Hence- 


2 Cor.v 16 forth’, he says, ‘know we no man after the flesh: yea, if we have 
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known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him (so) 
no more’. The Death, the Resurrection, the Ascension—these are _ 
to him the important moments of the life of Christ; they are the 
ladder that leads upwards from ‘Christ after the flesh’ to ‘Christ 
in the heavenly sphere’—the exalted, the glorified, the reigning 
Christ ; the Christ yet to be manifested as the consummation of the 
purpose of God. And if St Paul looked beyond the earthly life of 
the Lord in one direction, he looked beyond it also in another. To 
his thought ‘the Christ’ does not begin with the historical ‘Jesus’. 
The Christ is eternal in the past as well as in the future. The 
earthly life of Jesus is a kind of middle point, a stage of humiliation 
for a time. ‘Being rich, He became poor’; ‘being in the form of 
God...He humbled Himself, taking the form of a servant, coming 
to be in the likeness of men’. That stage of humiliation is past: 
‘God hath highly exalted Him’: we fix our gaze now on ‘Jesus 
Christ’ ascended and enthroned. . 

We may not, indeed, think that ‘Jesus’ and ‘the Christ’ can 
ever in any way be separated: St Paul’s frequent combination of 
the two names is a witness against such a separation. Yet there 
are two aspects: and it is the heavenly aspect that predominates in 
the thought of St Paul. 

It is instructive in this connexion to compare the narrative of 
St Paul’s conversion with the account that immediately follows of 
his first preaching. It was ‘Jesus’ who appeared to him in the 
way: ‘Who art thou, Lord?...I am Jesus’. He had always looked 
for the Messiah: he was to be taught that in Jesus the Messiah 
had come, The lesson was learned; and we read: ‘Saul waxed 
strong the more, and confounded the Jews that dwelt in Damascus, 
proving that this was the Christ’. He had seen Jesus, risen and 
exalted : he knew Him henceforth as the Christ. 

We observe, then, that the conception which the phrase ‘in 
Christ’ implies belongs to the same supra-sensual region of ideas to 
which the two preceding phrases testify. The mystical union or 
identification which it asserts is asserted as a relation, not to 
‘Jesus ’—the name more distinctive of the earthly Life—but to ‘the 
Christ’ as risen and exalted. 

The significance of the relation to Christ, as indicated by the 
preposition ‘7’, and the issues of that relation, are matters on 
which light will be thrown as we proceed with the study of the 
epistle. But it is important to note at the outset how much is 
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summed up in this brief phrase, and how prominent a position it 
holds in St Paul’s thought. 

In Christ, the eternal Christ, who suffered, rose, ascended, who 
is seated now at God’s right hand supreme over all the forces of the 
universe : in Christ, in the heavenly sphere wherein He now abides, 
in the region of spiritual activities, all spiritual blessing is ours: in 
Christ God has blessed us ; blessed be God. 


In the verses which follow (4—r4) we have an amplification of vv. 4-14 
the thoughts of v, 3, and especially of the phrase ‘in Christ’. This 
amplification is introduced by the words ‘ according as’. 

And first St Paul declares that the blessing wherewith God hath 
blessed us is no new departure in the Divine counsels. It is in 
harmony with an eternal design which has marked us out as the 
recipients of this blessing: ‘according as He hath chosen us in Him i 4 
before the foundation of the world’. 

‘ He hath chosen us’ or ‘elected us’. Election is a term which 
suggests at once so much of controversy, that it may be well to lay 
emphasis on its primary sense by substituting, for the moment, a 
word of the same meaning, but less trammelled by associations— 
the word ‘selection’. 

The thought that God in His dealings with men proceeds by the 
method of selection was not new to St Paul. The whole of the 
Old Testament was an affirmation of this principle. He himself 
from his earliest days had learned to cherish as his proudest posses- 
sion the fact that he was included in the Divine Selection. He 
was a member of the People whom God had in Abraham selected 
for peculiar blessing. 

The Divine Selection of the Hebrew People to hold a privileged 
position, their ready recognition of that position and their selfish 


abuse of it, the persistent assertion of it by the Prophets as the 


ground of national amendment—this is the very theme of the Old 
Testament scriptures. It is on account of this, above all, that the 
Christian Church can never afford to part with them. Only as we 

hold the Old Testament in our hands can we hope to interpret the 

New Testament, and especially the writings of St Paul. Only the 

history of the ancient Israel can teach us the meaning of the new Gal. vi 16 | 
‘Israel of God’. 

No new departure in principle was made by Christianity. Its 
very name of the New Covenant declares that God’s method is still 
the same. Only the application of it has been extended: the area 
of selection has been enlarged. A new People has been founded, a 
People not limited by geographical or by racial boundaries :. but 
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still a People, a Selected People—even as to-day we teach the 
Christian child to say: ‘The Holy Ghost, which sanctifieth me and 
all the Elect People of God’. 

God, then, says St Paul, selected us to be the recipients of the 
distinctive spiritual blessing of the New Covenant. It is in accord- 
ance with this Selection that He has blessed us. 

The Selection was made ‘in Christ before the foundation of 
the world’. That is to say, in eternity it is not new; though in 
time it appears as new. In time it appears as later than the 
Selection of the Hebrew People, and as an extension and develop- 
ment of that Selection. But it is an eternal Selection, indepen- 
dent of time; or, as St Paul puts it, ‘before the foundation of the 
world’. 

Here we must ask: Whom does St Paul regard as the objects 
of the Divine Selection? He says: ‘Blessed be God...who hath 
blessed us...according as He hath selected us... before the foundation 
of the world’. What does he mean by the word ‘us’? 

The natural and obvious interpretation is that he means to 
include at least himself and those to whom he writes. He has 
spoken so far of no others. Later on he will distinguish two great 
classes, both included in the Selection, of whom he has certain 
special things to say. But at present he has no division or dis- 
tinction. He may mean to include more: he can scarcely mean to 
include less than himself and the readers whom he addresses. 

It has been said that in the word ‘us’ we have ‘the language 
of charity’, which includes certain individuals whom a stricter use 
of terms would have excluded. That is to say, not all the members 
of all the Churches to whom the letter was to go were in fact 
included in the Divine Selection. 

To this we may reply: (1) Nowhere in the epistle does St Paul 
suggest that any individual among those whom he addresses either 
is or may be excluded from this Selection. 

(2) Unworthy individuals there undoubtedly were: but his 
appeal to them is based on the very fact of their Selection by God: 
‘I beseech you, that ye walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye 
have been called’. 

The Old Testament helps us again here. Among the Selected 
People were many unworthy individuals. This unworthiness did 
not exclude them from the Divine Selection. On the contrary, the 
Prophets made their privileged position the ground of an appeal to 
them. 

Moreover, just as the Prophets looked more to the whole than 
to the parts, so St Paul is dominated by the thought of the whole, 
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and of God’s purpose with the whole. It is a new Israel that 
Christ has founded—a People of privilege. We are apt so far to 
forget this, as to regard St Paul mainly as the Apostle of individu- 
ality. But in the destiny of the individual as an individual he shews 
strangely little interest—strangely, I say, in comparison with the 
prevailing thought of later times; though not strangely, in the 
light of his own past history as a member of a Selected People. 

We take it, then, that by the word ‘us’ St Paul means to 
include all those Christians to whom he intended his letter to come. 
It is reasonable to suppose further that he would have allowed his 
language to cover all members of the Christian Church every- 
where. 

The one doubt which may fairly be raised is whether the later 
phrase of v. 12, ‘we who have been the first to hope in Christ’, 
should be taken as limiting the meaning of ‘us’ in the earlier 
verses. This phrase we must discuss presently: but meanwhile it is 
enough to point out that the parallel passage in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, where some of the same statements are made (compare 
especially Eph. i 6, 7 with Col. i 13, 14) has no such limitation, 
and quite clearly includes the Gentiles to whom he was writing. 
We may therefore believe that here too the Gentile Christians are 
included, up to the point at which the Apostle definitely makes 
statements specially belonging to the Christian Jew. 

The aim of the Divine Selection is plainly stated in the words, 


‘that we should be holy and blameless before Him in love’. The i 


phrase ‘in love’ must be joined with the preceding words, not with 
those that follow ; although the latter collocation has some ancient 
interpreters in its favour. For (1) the same phrase occurs five 
times more in the epistle (iii 17, iv 2, 15, 16, v 2), and always in 
the sense of the Christian virtue of love—not of the Divine love 
- towards man: and (2) here it stands as the climax of the Divine 
intention. Love is the response for which the Divine grace looks ; 
and the proof that it is not bestowed in vain. On our side the 
result aimed at is ‘love’: just as on God’s side it is ‘the praise of 
the glory of His grace’. 


‘Having fore-ordained us unto the adoption of sons through i 5 


Jesus Christ unto Himself’. The sonship of Man to God is implied, 
but not expressed, in the Old Testament. In the light of the later 
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revelation it is seen to be involved in the creation of Man in the Gen. i26f. 
Divine image, by which a relationship is established to which appeal Gen. ix 6 
can be made even after the Fall. In a more special sense God is a Jer. xxxig 
Father to Israel, and Israel is the son of God. But sonship in the Ex. iv 22 
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completest sense could not be proclaimed before the manifestation 
of the Divine Son in the flesh. He is at once the ideal Man and 
the Image of God. In Him the sonship of Man to God finds its 
realisation. Those who have been ‘selected in Him’ are possessed 
of this sonship, not as of natural right, but as by adoption. Hence 
‘the adoption of sons’ is the distinctive privilege of the New 
Covenant in Christ. 

The doctrine of Adoption is not antagonistic to the doctrine of 
the universal sonship of Man to God. It is on the contrary in the 
closest relation to it. Itis the Divine method of its actualisation. 
The sonship of creation is through Christ, no less truly than the 
sonship of adoption. Man is created in Christ: but the Selected 
People are brought more immediately than others into relation with 
Christ, and through Christ with the Father. 

‘According to the good pleasure of His will’. Ultimately, the 
power that rules the universe is the will of God. ‘It pleased His 
will’: we cannot, and we need not, get behind that. 

‘To the praise of the glory of His grace’. This is the ordained 
issue: God’s free favour to Man is to be gloriously manifested, that 
it may be eternally praised. : 

‘Grace’ is too great a word with St Paul to be mentioned and 
allowed to pass. It will, as we shall see, carry his thought further. 
But first he will emphasise the channel by which it reaches us: 
‘His grace, which He hath freely bestowed on us in the Beloved’. 
If ‘the Beloved’ is a Messianic title, yet it is not used here without 
a reference to its literal meaning. In the parallel passage in 
Col. i 13 we have ‘the Son of His love’. Just as in the Son, who 
is Son in a peculiar sense, we have the adoption of sons: so in the 
Beloved, who is loved with a peculiar love, the grace of God is 
graciously bestowed on us. 

To sum up wv. 3—6: The blessing, for which we bless God, is 
of a spiritual nature, in the heavenly sphere, in the exalted Christ. 
It is in accordance with an eternal choice, whereby God has 
selected us in Christ. Its goal, so far as we are concerned, is the 
fulness of all virtues, love. It includes an adoption through Jesus 
Christ to a Divine sonship. Its motive lies far back in the will of 
God. Its contemplated issue in the Divine counsel is that God’s 
grace, freely bestowed on us in His Well-beloved, should be gloriously 
manifested and eternally praised. 


It is noteworthy that up to this point there has been no 
reference of any kind to sin: nor, with the exception of a passing 
notice of the fact that it has been put out of the way, is there any 
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allusion to it in the whole of the remainder of this chapter. We 
are taken in these verses into the eternal counsels of God. Sin, 
here as elsewhere in St Paul’s teaching, appears as an interloper. 
It comes in to hinder the progress of the Divine Purpose; to check 
it, but not to change it. There is nothing to lead us to suppose 
that the grace of God comes to Man in Christ simply on account of a 
necessity introduced by sin. Sin indeed has served to magnify the 
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grace of God: ‘where sin hath abounded, grace hath yet more Rom. v 20 


abounded’. But the free favour which God has bestowed on the 
Selected People in Christ is a part of the eternal Purpose, prior to 
the entrance of sin. There is good reason to believe that the Incar- 
nation is not’ a mere consequence of the Fall, though the painful 
conditions of the Incarnation were the direct result of the Fall. 
And we may perhaps no less justly hold that the education of the 
human race by the method of Selection must likewise have been 
necessary, even if Man had not sinned at all. 

But the mention of ‘grace’ leads St Paul on to speak of the 
peculiar glory of grace, on which he has so often dwelt. Grace is 
above all grace in baffling sin. 


‘In whom we have redemption through His blood, the forgiveness 
of trespasses’, We must again bear in mind St Paul’s Jewish 
training, if we are to understand his thought. This is especially 
necessary, where, as here, the terms which he employs have become 
very familiar to us. 

‘ Redemption’. God is often spoken of in the Old Testament as 
the Redeemer of His People Israel. The first great Redemption, 
typical of all the rest and frequently referred to as such by the 
Prophets, was the emancipation of Israel from the Egyptian bondage. 
With this the history of Israel, as a People, and not now a family 
merely, began. A new Redemption, or Emancipation, initiates the 
history of the New People. 

‘Through His blood’. These words would be scarcely intel- 
ligible if we had not the Old Testament. To the Jewish mind 
‘blood’ was not merely—nor even chiefly—the life-current flowing 
in the veins of the living: it was especially the life poured out in 
death; and yet more particularly in its religious aspect it was 
the symbol of sacrificial death. The passover lamb whose blood 
was sprinkled on the lintel and doorposts was the most striking 
feature of the Redemption from Egypt. The sacrificial blood of the 
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Mosaic ritual was the condition of the remission of sins: ‘without Heb. ix 22 


blood-shedding no forgiveness takes place’. 
The New Covenant is the consummation of the Old. The 
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Redemption is through the blood of Christ, and it includes ‘the 
forgiveness of trespasses’. 

‘According to the riches of His grace’. The mention of ‘orace’ 
had led to the thought of its triumph over sin: and this in turn 
leads back to a further and fuller mention of ‘grace’. 

‘His grace which He hath made to abound towards us im all 
wisdom and prudence’. The last words help to define the grace 
in another way: among its consequences for us are ‘wisdom and 
prudence’. Wisdom is the knowledge which sees into the heart 
of things, which knows them as they really are. Prudence is 
the understanding which leads to right action. Wisdom, as it is 
set before us in the Sapiential books of the Old Testament includes 
both these ideas: but with St Paul Wisdom belongs specially to 
the region of the Mystery and its Revelation. 

The great stress laid by St Paul on Wisdom in his later letters 
calls for some notice. In writing to the Corinthians at an earlier 
period he had found it necessary to check their enthusiasm about 
what they called Wisdom—an intellectual subtlety which bred 
conceit in individuals and, as a consequence, divisions in the 
Christian Society. He had refused to minister to their appetite for 
this kind of mental entertainment. He contrasted their anxiety for 
Wisdom with the plainness of his preaching. He was forced into 
an extreme position: he would not communicate to them in their 
carnal state of division and strife his own knowledge of the deeper 
things of God. But at the same time he declared that he had 
a Wisdom which belonged not to babes, but to grown men}, 
And it is this Wisdom which we have in the present Epistle. It 
deals as St Paul had said with ‘a mystery’: it is a Wisdom long 
hidden but now revealed. 


‘Having made known to us the mystery of His will’. This 
together with what follows, to the end of v. 10, is explanatory of 
the preceding statement. ‘God hath made grace to abound toward 
us in all wisdom and prudence, in that He hath made known to us 
the mystery of His will’. 

‘The mystery’ or ‘secret’. It is tempting to regard St Paul’s 
employment of the word ‘mystery’ as one of the instances in which 
he has borrowed a term from popular Greek phraseology and has 
lifted it into the highest region of thought. The word was every- 
where current in the Greek religious world. When the old national 


' Contrast 1 Cor. ii 1, 2 with ib. this subject (Prolegg. to Romans and 
ii 6, 7: and see Dr Hort’s words on Ephesians, 180 ff.) 
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spirit died out in Greece, the national religious life died with it, and 
the ancient national cults lost their hold on the people. About the 
same time there came into prominence all over the Greek world 
another form of religious worship, not so much public and national 
as private and individualistic. It had many shapes, and borrowed 
much from Eastern sources. Its aim was the purification of indi- 
vidual lives ; and its methods were (1) the promise of a future life, 
and (2) the institution of rites of purification followed by initiation 
into a secret religious lore. With some of the mysteries much that 
was abominable was connected: but the ideals which some at least 
of them proclaimed were lofty. The true secret of divine things 
could only be revealed to those who passed through long stages of 
purification, and who pledged themselves never to disclose ‘the 
mysteries’ which they had been taught. 

The ‘mystery’, of which St Paul speaks, is the secret of God’s 
dealing with the world : and it is a secret which is revealed to such 
as have been specially prepared to receive it. But here—so far at 
any rate as St Paul’s writings are concerned'—the parallel with 
the Greek mysteries ends. For the Secret of God has been pub- 
lished in Christ. There is now no bar to its declaration. St Paul 
has been appointed a steward of it, to expound it as containing the 
interpretation of all human life. 

As a matter of fact the word has come to St Paul from a wholly 
different source. We now know that it was used of secrets which 
belong to God and are revealed by Him to men, not only in the 
Book of Daniel, but also in a book which presents many parallels to 
the Book of Daniel, and which just failed, when that book just 
succeeded, in obtaining a place within the Jewish canon. Portions 
of the long lost Greek of the Book of Enoch have recently been 
restored to us, and we find that the word ‘mystery’ is used in 
~ it again and again of divine secrets which have rightly or wrongly 
come to the knowledge of men. And even apart from this particu- 
lar book, we have ample evidence for this usage in the Greek-speak- 
ing circles of Judaism. The word, with its correlative ‘revelation’, 
was at hand in the region of the Apostle’s own Jewish training, 
and we need not seek a heathen origin for his use of it’. 


‘ According to His good pleasure which He hath purposed in Hum, 
for dispensation in the fulness of the tumes, to gather up in one all 


1 With later parallels to the Greek 2 See the detached note on the 
mysteries in the rites of the Christian meaning of pvornpior. 
Church we are not here concerned. 
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things in Christ” This is a description in the broadest terms of 
the scope and contents of the Divine Secret. 

‘For dispensation in the fulness of the times’. The similar 
language of iii g is the best comment on this passage. The Apostle 
declares there that it is his mission to shew ‘what is the dispensation 
of the mystery which hath been hidden from eternity in God who 
created all things’. The Creator of the universe has a Purpose in 
regard to it—‘an eternal purpose which He hath purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord’, The secret of it has been hidden in God until 
now. The ‘dispensation’ or ‘working out’ of that secret Purpose 
is a matter on which St Paul claims to speak by revelation. 

‘ Dispensation’ is here used in its wider sense, not’ of household 
management, which is its primary meaning, but of carrying into 
effect a design. The word must be taken with the foregoing phrase 
‘the mystery of His will’; and we may paraphrase, ‘to carry it out 
in the fulness of the times’. The thought is not of ‘a Dispensation ’, 
as though one of several Dispensations: but simply of the ‘ carrying 
out’ of the secret Purpose of God. 

That secret Purpose is summarised in the words, ‘to gather up 
in one all things in Christ’. 

‘To gather up in one’. As the total is the result of the 
addition of all the separate factors, as the summary presents in 
one view the details of a complicated argument—these are the 


metaphors suggested by the Apostle’s word—so in the Divine 


counsels Christ is the Sum of all things. 

‘All things’. The definite article of the Greek cannot be 
represented in English: but it helps to give the idea that ‘all 
things’ are regarded as a whole, as when we speak of ‘the 
universe’: compare Col. i 17 and Heb. i 3. 

‘In Christ’. The Greek has the definite article here also: for 
the stress is laid not on the individual personality, but rather on the 
Messianic office. The Messiah summed up the Ancient People: 
St Paul proclaims that He sums up the Universe. 

The contrast between ‘the one’ and ‘the many’ was the 
foundation of most of the early Greek philosophical systems. 
‘The many’—the variety of objects of sense—was the result of 
a breaking up of the primal ‘one’. ‘The many’ constituted im- 
perfection: ‘the one’ was the ideal perfection. The philosopher 
could look beyond ‘the many’ to ‘the one’—the absolute and alone 
existent ‘one’, 

There is something akin to this here. The variety of the 
universe, with its discordances and confusions, has a principle 
of unity. ‘In Christ’, says St Paul in Col. i 17, ‘all things consist’ ; 
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in Him, that is, they have their principle of cohesion and unity : 

even as ‘through Him and unto Him they have been created’. Col. i 16 
If confusion has entered, it is not of the nature of things, and it is 

not to be eternal. In the issue the true unity will be asserted and 
manifested. ‘The mystery of the will of God’ is the Divine 
determination ‘to gather up in one all things in Christ’. 


St Paul has thus been led on past the method of God’s working 
to the issue of God’s working. He has told us the purpose of the 
Divine Selection., It is not simply, or mainly, the blessing of the 
Selected People. It is the blessing of the Universe. 

It is worth while to note how entirely this is in harmony with 
the lesson of the Old Testament, though it far transcends that 
earlier teaching. Abraham was chosen for peculiar blessing: but 
at the moment of his call it was said to him: ‘in thee shall all Gen. xii 3 
families of the earth be blessed’. And to take but two of the later 
utterances, we may recall the warning of Ezekiel: ‘I do not this Ezek. 
for your sakes, O house of Israel, but for Mine holy name’s sake... ***¥i 22 f 
and the heathen shall know that I am the Lord’; and the familiar 
word of the Psalm: ‘O let the nations rejoice and be glad: for Ps. xvii 
Thou shalt judge the folk [the chosen people] righteously, and * 7 
govern the nations upon earth...God shall bless us: and all the 
ends of the earth shall fear Him’. 

It was the failure to recognise this mission to bless the whole 
world that was the ‘great refusal’ of Judaism. A like failure to 
grasp the truth that it is the mission of Christianity to sanctify the 
whole of human experience has blighted the Church of Christ again 
and again. Out of that failure it is the purpose of St Paul’s greatest 
epistle to lift us to-day. 

For the Christian hope is an unbounded hope of universal good. 
It has two stages of its realisation, an intermediate and a final 
stage: the intermediate stage is the hope of blessing for the Selected 
‘People; the final stage is the hope of blessing for the Universe— 
‘the gathering up in one of all things in Christ, things in heaven 
and things upon the earth’. 


Without attempting to analyse this burst of living praise, we vv. 3—r10 
yet may notice that there is a certain orderliness in the Apostle’s 
enthusiasm. The fulness of ‘spiritual blessing’ of v. 3 is expounded 
under five great heads: Election, v. 4; Adoption, v. 5; Redemp- 
tion, v. 7; Wisdom, v. 8; Consummation, v, Io. 

We might have expected him at last to stay his pen. He has 
reached forward and upward to the sublimest exposition ever framed 
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of the ultimate Purpose of God. His doxology might seem to have 
gained its fitting close. But St Paul is always intensely practical, 
and at once he is back with his readers in the actual world. Jew 
and Gentile are among the obstinate facts of his day. May it not 
be thought by some that he has been painting all along the glowing 
picture of the Jew’s hope in his Jewish Messiah ? 

It is plain, at any rate, that he desires at once to recognise the 
place of Jew and Gentile alike in the new economy. So without a 
break he proceeds: ‘in Him, in whom also we have been chosen as 
God’s portion, having been foreordained...that we should be to the 
praise of His glory, who have been the first to hope in Christ ; in 
whom ye also...’. 

‘We have been chosen as God’s portion’ ; that is, assigned by God 
to Himself as His own lot and portion. Underneath the phrase 
lies the thought of Israel’s peculiar position among the nations. 
Compare the words of the great song in Deut. xxxii 8 ff. : 


When the Most High gave to the nations their inheritance, 
When He separated the children of men, 

He set the bounds of the peoples 

According to the number of the children of Israel. 

For the Lord’s portion is His people ; 

Jacob is the lot of His inheritance. 

He found him in a desert land, 

And in the waste howling wilderness ; 

He compassed him about, He cared for him, 

He kept him as the apple of His eye. 


The prophet Zechariah foresaw the realisation of this once more in 
the future: ‘The Lord shall inherit Judah as His portion in the 
holy land, and shall yet choose Jerusalem’. 

To St Paul the fulfilment has come. In the dispensation of 
the mystery of God’s will, he says, this peculiar position is ours: 
‘we have been chosen as God’s portion, having been foreordained 
according to the purpose of Him who worketh all things according 
to the cownsel of His will’. 


Thus far no word of limitation has occurred: but now at once 
the first of two classes is marked out: ‘that we should be to the 
praise of His glory’—we, ‘who have been the first to hope in 
Christ’. 

The limiting phrase is capable of two explanations. It seems 
most natural to interpret it of the Christian Jews,—those members 
of the Jewish people who have recognised Jesus as their Messiah, 
Elsewhere the Apostle lays stress on the fact that Christ was first 
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preached to and accepted by Jews. The Jewish Christian had a 
distinct priority in time: indeed the first stage of the Christian 
Church was a strictly Jewish stage. St Paul recognises this, 
though he hastens at once to emphasise the inclusion of the Gentile 
Christians. It is ‘to the Jew first’—but only ‘first’: ‘to the Jew Rom. ii 10 
first, and to the Greek; for there is no respect of persons with God’. 

But it is also possible to render, ‘who aforetime hoped in the 
Christ’, and to refer the words to the Jewish people as such. This 
would be in harmony with such an expression as ‘For the hope of Acts xxviii 
Israel Iam bound with this chain’, a 

In either case, if for a moment he points to the Jewish priority, 
it is only as a priority in time; and his very object in mentioning it 
is to place beyond all question the fact that the Gentiles are no 
less certainly chosen of God. 

‘In whom ye also’. The main verb of this sentence is not easy i 13 
to find. It can hardly be ‘ ye have been chosen as (God’s) portion’, 
supplied out of the former sentence: for the assignment to God is 
a part of the eternal purpose in Christ, and not a consequence of 
‘hearing’ and ‘believing’. It might be ‘ye hope’, supplied out of 
the preceding participle. But it is simpler to regard the sentence 
as broken, and taken up again with the words ‘in whom also’. 

‘In whom ye also, having heard the word of the truth, the gospel 
of your salvation,—in whom also having believed, ye have been 
sealed with the holy Spirit of promise’. To the Jew came the 
message first: but to you it came as well. You too heard ‘ the 
word of the truth’, the good news of a salvation which was yours 
as well as theirs. You heard, you believed ; and, as if to remove all 
question and uncertainty, God set His seal on you. The order of 
the words in the original is striking: ‘Ye were sealed with the 
Spirit of the promise, the Holy (Spirit)’. Here again we have the 
~expansion of an Old Testament thought. ‘To Abraham and his Gal. iii 16 
seed were the promises made’: but the ultimate purpose of God 
was ‘that upon the Gentiles should come the blessing of Abraham Gal. iii 14 
in Jesus Christ, that we might receive the promise of the Spirit 
through faith’. ‘To you is the promise (of the Holy Spirit)’, says Acts ii 39 
St Peter on the Day of Pentecost, ‘and to your children, and to all 
that are afar off, as many as the Lord our God shall call’. And 
when the Holy Spirit fell on the Gentiles at Caesarea he cried: 
‘Can any forbid the water, that these should not be baptized, Acts x 47 
seeing that they have received the Holy Spirit, even as we?’ 

The gift of the Spirit of the Promise was not only God's 
authentication of the Gentile converts at the time, but their foretaste 
and their security of the fulness of blessing in the future. This is 
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expressed in two ways. First, by a metaphor from mercantile life. 
The Holy Spirit thus given is ‘the earnest of our inheritance’. The 
word arrhabon means, not a ‘pledge’ deposited for a time and ulti- 
mately to be claimed back, but an ‘ earnest an instalment paid at 
once as a proof of the bona fides of the bargain. It is an actual 
portion of the whole which is hereafter to be paid in full. Secondly, 
‘ye have been sealed’, says the Apostle, ‘wnto the redemption of 
God’s own possession’. So later on, speaking of the Holy Spirit, 
he says: ‘in whom ye have been sealed unto the day of redemption’. 
The full emancipation of the People of God is still in the future. 

‘The redemption of God’s own possession’ is that ultimate 
emancipation by which God shall claim us finally as His ‘peculiar 
treasure.’ So the Septuagint rendered Mal. iii 17 ‘They shall be 
to me for a possession, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day which 
I make’; comp. 1 Pet. ii 9, ‘a people for God’s own possession’. 

Tt is noteworthy that St Paul is careful to employ in regard to 
the Gentiles the very terms—‘ promise’, ‘inheritance’, ‘ emancipa- 
tion’, ‘possession’—which were the familiar descriptions of the 
peculiar privilege of Israel. Moreover in the phrase ‘our inherit- 
ance’ he has suddenly changed back again from the second person 
to the first; thereby intimating that Jews and Gentiles are, to 
use a phrase which occurs later on, ‘ co-heirs and concorporate and 
co-partakers of the promise’. 

At last the great doxology comes to its close with the repetition 
for the third time of the refrain, ‘to the praise of His glory’ —words 
which recall to us the unfulfilled destiny of Israel, ‘that they might 
be unto Me for a people, and for a name, and for a praise, and for 
a glory: but they would not hear’. 


** WHEREFORE I also, having heard of your faith in the 
Lord Jesus, and love unto all the saints, “cease not to 
give thanks for you, making mention of you in my prayers; 
“that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, 
may give unto you the Spirit of wisdom and_ revelation 
in the knowledge of Him; “the eyes of your heart being 
enlightened, that ye may know what is the hope of His calling, 
what the riches of the glory of His inheritance in the saints, 
“and what the exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward 
who believe, according to the working of the might of His 
strength, * which He hath wrought in Christ, in that He 
hath raised Him from the dead and seated Him at His right 
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hand in the heavenly places, “above every principality and 
authority and power and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come; “and He hath put all things under His feet; and Him 
hath He given to be head over all things to the church, ® which 
is His body, the fulness of Him who all in all is being fulfilled. 


From doxology the Apostle passes to prayer. His prayer is 
introduced by expressions of thanksgiving, and it presently passes 
into a description of the supreme exaltation of the heavenly Christ, 
and of us in Him—for, though it is convenient to make a pause at 
the end of c. i, there is in fact no break at all until we reach ii 11. 


‘Having heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus and love unto all i 1s 


the saints’. It is St Paul’s habit to open his epistles with words of 
thanksgiving and prayer; and as a rule his thanksgiving makes 
special reference to the ‘faith’ of those to whom he writes: some- 
times with ‘faith’ he couples ‘love’; and sometimes he completes 
the trinity of Christian graces by a mention of ‘hope’. Thus: 
(1) Rom. i 8: that your faith is spoken of throughout the 
whole world. 
(2) 2 Thess. i 3: because that your faith groweth exceedingly, 
and the charity of every one of you all toward each other aboundeth. 
Philem. 5: hearing of thy love and faith which thou hast 
toward the Lord Jesus and toward all the saints. 
(3) 1 Thess. i 3: remembering without ceasing your work of 
faith and labour of Jove and patience of hope, ete. 
Col. i 4, 5: having heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, and 
the love which ye have toward all the saints, because of the 


__ hope, ete. 


‘T cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of you in my 
prayers’, This ‘making mention’ is a frequent term in St Paul’s 
epistles (1 Thess. i 2, Rom. i 9, Philem. 4). We might suppose it to 
be a peculiarly Christian expression. But, like some other phrases 
in St Paul, it is an old expression of the religious life of the people, 
lifted up to its highest use. Thus in a papyrus letter in the British 
Museum, written in Egypt by a sister to her brother and dated 
July 24, 172 Bc., we read: ‘I continue praying to the gods for 
your welfare. I am well myself, and so is the child, and all in the 
house, continually making mention of you [i.e., no doubt, ‘in 
prayer’). When I got your letter, immediately I thanked the Bons 
for your welfare...’. Here are the very terms: ‘making mention 
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and ‘I thanked the gods’. And the language of many other letters 
bears this out’. A frequently occurring phrase is, for example, 
this: ‘I make thy reverence to our lord Serapis’. St Paul, then, 
instead of praying to ‘our lord Serapis’, makes his request to ‘the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ’: instead of a conventional prayer 
for their health and welfare, he prays for their spiritual enlighten- 
ment: and so what to others might have been a mere formula of 
correspondence becomes with him a vehicle of the highest thought 
of his epistle. 

His prayer is this: ‘that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of glory, may give unto you the Spirit of wisdom...that ye 
may know...’. 

It is to be noted that for the sake of emphasis the Apostle has 
resolved the combined title of v. 3, ‘the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’. His prayer is directed to Him who is not only 
the Father of our Lord, but also our Father in the heavenly glory. 

With the title ‘the Father of glory’ we may compare on the one 
hand ‘the Father of mercies’; and on the other, ‘the God of 
glory’, ‘the Lord of glory’, and the remarkable expression of 
St James ‘our Lord Jesus Christ of glory’. Moreover, when after 
a long break the Apostle takes up his prayer again in ili 14, 
we find another emphatic expression: ‘I bow my knees to the 
Father, of whom al] fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named ’— 
an expression which may help to interpret ‘the Father of glory’ in 
this place. 

The prayer takes the form of a single definite request for a 
definite end: that ‘the Father...may give unto you the Spirit of 
wisdom...that ye may know’. The words are closely parallel to 
our Lord’s promise as given by St Luke: ‘The Father...will give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him’. 

For note that it is a Spirit, that St Paul prays for. It is not 
an attitude of mind, as when we speak of ‘a teachable spirit’, In 
the New Testament the word ‘spirit’ is used in its strictest sense. 
All true wisdom comes from a Spirit, who dwells in us and teaches 
us. It is a teaching Spirit, rather than a teachable spirit, which 
the Apostle asks that they may have. 

In St John’s Gospel the personality of the Divine Teacher is 
strongly emphasised : ‘The Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send 
in My name, He will teach you all things’; ‘When He, the Spirit 
of truth, is come, He will guide you into all truth’. There in the 
Greek we have the definite article (7d rvedpa ris adnGeias): here it 
is absent (rvedua codias). To attempt to make a distinction by 


1 See the detached note on current epistolary phrases. 
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inserting the indefinite article in English would perhaps be to go 
further than is warranted. There is, after all, but one ‘Spirit of 
wisdom’ that can teach us. 

But a distinction may often be rightly drawn in the New 
Testament between the usage of the word with the definite article 
and its usage without it. With the article, very generally, the 
word indicates the personal Holy Spirit; while without it some 
special manifestation or bestowal of the Holy Spirit is signified. 


And this latter is clearly meant here. 


A special gift of the Spirit 


for a special purpose is the subject of St Paul’s request. 
The Spirit thus specially given will make them wise: He will 


come as the ‘Spirit of wisdom’. 


Yet more, as the ‘Spirit of 


revelation’ He will lift the veil, and shew them the secret of God. 
‘ Revelation ’—‘ apocalypse’, or ‘unveiling ’—is a word which is 
naturally used where any ‘mystery’ or ‘secret’ is in question. 


The Divine Secret needs a Divine Unveiling. 


So St Paul declares 


of himself: ‘by apocalypse was the mystery’—by revelation was 


the secret—‘ made known unto me’, 
In one sense it is true that a secret 


for those to whom he writes. 


once published is thereafter but ‘an open secret’. 


He prays that it may be so 


But it is no less 


true that the Christian ‘mystery’ demands for its unveiling the 
perpetual intervention of the ‘Spirit of apocalypse’. 

‘In the knowledge of Him’: i.e. of ‘the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of glory’: as such must He be recognised and 


known. 
and filled with light. 


And to this end ‘the eyes of their heart’ must be opened i 
The Divine illumination is no mere intellec- 


tual process: it begins with the heart, the seat of the affections 


and the will’. 


1 A striking illustration of the lan- 
euage of St Paul in this passage is to 
be found in 2 (4) Esdras xiv. 22, 25: 
‘If I have found grace before thee, 
send the Holy Ghost (or, ‘a holy 
spirit’) into me, and I shall write all 
that hath been done in the world 
since the beginning...And he answered 
me,...I shall light a candle of under- 
standing im thine heart, which shall 
not be put out, till the things be per- 
formed which thou shalt begin to 
write’. 

In this book, which is perhaps al- 
most contemporary with St Paul, there 
are two or three other verbal parallels 
which are worth noticing here: with 


‘the fulness of the times’ compare 2 (4) 
Esdr. iy. 37, ‘By measure hath He 
measured the times, and by number 
hath He numbered the times ; and He 
doth not move nor stir them, until 
the said measure be fulfilled’: with 
“the mystery’ compare xii 36, ‘Thou 
only hast been made meet to know 
this secret of the Highest’ (comp. 
v. 38, x 38, xiv 5 ‘the secrets of the 
times’): with ‘ye were sealed’ com- 
pare perhaps vi 5, ‘Before they were 
sealed that have gathered faith for 
a treasure,’ and x 23, ‘And, which 
is the greatest [sorrow] of all, the seal 
of Sion hath now lost her honour’. 
See also below, p. 48. 
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‘That ye may know’. A threefold knowledge, embracing all 
eternity—the past, the future, and not least the present. 

(1) ‘What is the hope of His calling’. Note that St Paul does 
not say ‘the hope of your calling’, ie. His calling of you: though 
that is included. ‘The expression is wider: it is universal. We are 
taken back, as in the earlier verses of the chapter, to the great past 
of eternity, before the foundations of the world were laid. It is 
‘His calling’, in the fullest sense, that we need to understand. 
That ‘calling’ involves a ‘hope’, and we must learn to know 
what that hope is. It is a certain hope: for it rests on the very 
fact that the calling is God’s calling, and no weak wish of ours 


1 Thes.v24 for better things. ‘Faithful is He that calleth you, who also will 
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do it’. 

(2) ‘What the riches of the glory of His inheritance in the 
saints’. This too they must know: the glory of the eternal future. 
Again, it is not ‘of your inheritance’—but something grander far. 
It is ‘His inheritance’; of which they are but a tiny, though a 
necessary, part. ‘The Lord’s portion is His people: Jacob is the 
lot of His inheritance’. 

(3) ‘And what the exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward 
who believe’. Not merely God’s calling in the past, and God’s 
inheritance in the future; but also God’s power in the present. Of 
the first two he has said much already: on the third he will now 
enlarge. And so he is led on, as it were by a word, to a vast 
expansion of his thought. 

This power is an extraordinary, a supernatural power. It is the 
very power that has raised Christ from the dead and seated Him at 
God’s right hand, and that makes Him now supreme over the uni- 
verse. This is the power that goes forth ‘to us-ward who believe’. 

‘According to the working of the might of His strength, which 
He hath wrought in Christ’. We have no words that fully represent 
the original of the phrase, ‘the working...which He hath wrought’, 
Both the noun and the verb are emphatic in themselves, and 
St Paul seldom employs them, except where he is speaking of some 
Divine activity’. ‘Might’, again, is an emphatic word, never used 
of mere human power in the New Testament. St Paul heaps word 
upon word (dtvapus, évépyea, xpatos, icx’s) in his determination to 
emphasise the power of God that is at work in the lives of ‘them 
that believe’. 

‘In that He hath raised Him from the dead’. Compare Rom. 
viii 11, ‘If the Spirit of Him that raised Jesus from the dead 
dwelleth in you...’ 


* See the detached note on évepyety and its cognates. 
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‘And set Him at His right hand in the heavenly places’. The 
resurrection is a step in the path of exaltation. 

‘Above every principality and authority and power and dominion’. i 21 
These titles St Paul uses as denoting familiar distinctions of spiritual 
forces. We have another list in Col. i 16: ‘Whether thrones or 
dominions or principalities or authorities’. Originally terms of 
Jewish speculation, they came in after times to play a large part in 
Christian thought. The Apostle’s purpose in mentioning them, 
both here and in the Epistle to the Colossians, is to emphasise the 
exaltation of Christ above them all. He closes the list with ‘every 
name that is named’, i.e. every title or dignity that has been or can 
be given as a designation of majesty. Compare Phil. ii 9, ‘the 
Name which is above every name’. 

That spiritual potencies are in the Apostle’s mind is clear from 
the phrase ‘in the heavenly sphere’, as we have already seen (above, 
on v. 3); and also from the added words ‘not only in this world 
(or age), but also in that which is to come’. 

Above all that anywhere is, anywhere can be—above all 
grades of dignity, real or imagined, good or evil, present or to 
come—the mighty power of God has exalted and enthroned the 
Christ. 

‘And He hath put all things under His feet’. Thus Christ has i 22 
fulfilled in His own person the destiny of man: ‘Let them have Gen. i 26 
dominion...’. The actual words are derived from the eighth Psalm : 
‘What is man that Thou art mindful of him, and the son of man Ps. viii 4,6 
that Thou visitest him?...Thou hast put all things under his feet’. 

The best comment is Heb. ii 6—9. 

‘And Him hath He given to be head over all things to the church, i 22, 23 
which is His body’. When St Paul combats the spirit of jealousy 
and division in the Corinthian Church, he works out in detail the 

_metaphor of the Body and its several parts. But he does not there 

speak of Christ as the Head. For not only does he point out the 
absurdity of the head’s saying to the feet, I have no need of you; 

but he also refers to the seeing, the hearing and the smelling, to 

which he could not well have alluded as separate functions, had he 

_. been thinking of Christ as the head. Indeed in that great passage 

Christ has, if possible, a more impressive position still: He is no 

part, but rather the whole of which the various members are parts: 

‘for as the body is one and hath many members, and all the mem- 1 Cor. xii 
bers of the body being many are one body ; so also is the Christ’. '? 

This is in exact correspondence with the image employed by our 

Lord Himself: ‘I am the Vine, ye are the branches’. That is to John xv 5 
say, not ‘I am the trunk of the vine, and ye the branches growing 
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out of the trunk’; but rather, ‘I am the living whole, ye are the 
parts whose life is a life dependent on the whole’. 

Here however the Apostle approaches the consideration of 
Christ’s relation to the Church from a different side, and his lan- 
guage differs accordingly. He has begun with the exalted Christ ; 
and he has been led on to declare that the relation of the exalted 
Christ to His Church is that of the head to the body. 

It is interesting to observe that later on, when he comes to ex- 
pound the details of human relationship as based on eternal truths, 
he says in the first place, ‘Let wives be subject to their own hus- 
bands as to the Lord; because the husband is head of the wife, as 
also Christ is head of the Church, Himself being saviour of the 
body’: but then, turning to the husbands, he drops the metaphor 
of headship, and bids them love their wives as their own bodies, 
following again the example of Christ in relation to His Church; 
and he cites the ideal of marriage as proclaimed at the creation of 


Gen. ii24; man, ‘the twain shall become one flesh’. Not headship here, but 
Matt. xix5 identity, is the relation in view. ‘This mystery’, he adds, ‘is a 
Eph. v 32 mighty one: but I speak (it) with reference to Christ and to the 


Church’. 

Thus the two conceptions involve to St Paul’s mind no inherent 
contradiction. He passes easily from one to the other. Each in 
turn serves to bring out some side of the truth. 

Nor may we say that the headship of Christ is a new concep- 
tion, belonging only to the Epistles to the Ephesians and to the 
Colossians’. For in the same Hpistle to the Corinthians in which 
he regards Christ as the whole Body of which Christians are the 


1 Cor. xi 3 parts, he also says, ‘I would have you know that the head of every 


man is Christ, and the head of the woman is the man (ie. her 
husband), and the head of Christ is God’. This is not quite the 
same thought as we have here ; but it is closely parallel. 


We now come to what is perhaps the most remarkable expres- 
sion in the whole epistle. It is the phrase in which St Paul 
further describes the Church, which he has just declared to be 
Christ’s Body, as ‘the fulness of Him who all in all is being 
Sulfilled’, 

When the Apostle thus speaks of the Church as the pleroma 
or fulness* of the Christ, and in the same breath speaks of the 
Christ as ‘being fulfilled’, he would appear to mean that in some 
mysterious sense the Church is that without which the Christ is 


‘ Eph. i 22, iv 15, v 23; Col. i 18, ii to, 19. 
* See the detached note on mAjpwua. 
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not complete, but with which He is or will be complete. That 
is to say, he looks upon the Christ as in a sense waiting for 
completeness, and destined in the purpose of God to find com- 
pleteness in the Church. 

This is a somewhat startling thought. Are we justified in 
thus giving to St Paul’s language what appears to be its obvious 
meaning ? 

1. First, let us pay attention to the metaphor which has just 
been employed, and which leads directly up to this statement. 
Christ is the Head of the Church, which is His Body. Now, is 
it not true that in a certain sense the body is the pleroma or 
fulness of the head? Is the head complete without the body? 
Can we even think of a head as performing its functions without 
a body? In the sense then in which the body is the fulness 
or completion of the head, it is clear that St Paul can speak 
of the Church as the fulness or completion of the Christ. 

Even now, in the imperfect stage of the Church, we can see 
that this is true. The Church is that through which Christ lives 
on and works on here below on earth. Jesus, the Christ incar- 
nate, is no longer on earth as He was. His feet and hands no 
longer move and work in our midst, as once they moved and 
wrought in Palestine. But St Paul affirms that He is not without 
feet and hands on earth: the Church is His Body. Through the 
Church, which St Paul refuses to think of as something separate 
from Him, He still lives and moves among men’. 

2. But, further, although he may make havoc of his meta- 
phors, St Paul will never let us forget that the relation of the 
Church to Christ is something even closer than that of a body 
to its head. In the present passage he has been describing the 
exalted Christ; and he asks, How does He in His supreme posi- 
tion of authority stand to the Church? He stands as Head to 
the Body. But this is never all the truth; and if we bear in 
mind St Paul’s further conception, in accordance with which the 
whole—Head and Body together—is the Christ, we get yet further 
help in our interpretation of the statement that the Church is the 


_ pleroma of the Christ. For it is plainer than ever that without 


the Church the Christ is incomplete: and as the Church grows 
towards completion, the Christ grows towards completion ; the 
Christ, who in the Divine purpose must be ‘all in all’, ‘the Christ’ 
—if we may so use the language of our own great poet—‘that 
is to be’. : 

3. Again, this conception illuminates and in turn receives 


1 See the quotation from Clement of Alexandria on p. 140. 
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light from a remarkable passage in the Epistle to the Colossians. 
St Paul is there speaking of his own sufferings: he can even re- 
joice in them, he tells us. If the Church and the Christ are 
one, the suffering of the Church and the suffering of the Christ 
are also one. The Christ, then, has not suffered all that He is 
destined to suffer; for He goes on suffering in the sufferings of 
the Church. These suffermgs of the Church have fallen with 
special heaviness on St Paul. He is filling up something of what 
is still to be filled up, if the sufferings are to be complete. So 
he says: ‘Now I rejoice in my sufferings on your behalf, and fill 
up in your stead the remainder (literally, ‘the deficits’) of the 
sufferings of the Christ in my flesh, on behalf of His Body, 
which is the Church’. Thus then the Church, the completion of 
the Christ, is destined to complete His sufferings; and St Paul 
rejoices that as a member of the Church he is allowed by God 
to do a large share of this in his own person on the Church’s 
behalf. The thought is astonishing; it could never have occurred 
to a less generous spirit than St Paul’s. It is of value to us 
here, as helping to show in one special direction how to St Paul’s 
mind the Christ in a true sense still waited for completion, and 
would find that completion only in the Church. 


St Paul, then, thinks of the Christ as in some sense still in- 
complete, and as moving towards completeness. The conception is 
difficult and mysterious no doubt; but the Apostle has given us 
abundant warning earlier in the epistle that he is dealing with 
no ordinary themes. He has already told us that the purpose 
of God is ‘to gather up in one all things in the Christ’. Until 
that great purpose is fully achieved, the Christ is not yet all 
that the Divine wisdom has determined that He shall be. He 
still waits for His completeness, His fulfilment. As that is 
being gradually worked out, the Christ is being completed, ‘being 
Sulfilled,’ 

By way of enhancing this ultimate completeness St Paul in- 
serts the adverbial phrase ‘all in all’, or, more literally, ‘all 
(things) in all (things)’, We feel its force the more when we 
read the whole context, and observe that it comes as a climax 
after two previous declarations of supremacy over ‘all things’: 
‘He hath put all things under His feet; and Him hath He 
given to be head over all things to the Church, which is His 
Body, the fulness of Him who all in all is being fulfilled’. And 
indeed immediately before this we read, ‘above every principality 
...and every name’. All conceivable fulness, a completeness which 
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sums up the universe, is predicated of the Christ as the issue of 


the Divine purpose. 


‘Through the Church’, as the Apostle will declare yet more iii 10 


explicitly further on, this Divine purpose is being worked out. The 
Head finds completeness in the Body: the Church is the completion 
of the Christ: for the Christ is being ‘ail in all JSulfilled’, is moving 
towards a completeness absolute and all-inclusive '. 


1 It may be well here to note that 
the three great Versions of antiquity 
support the rendering of the pas- 
sage which is here given. The Latin 
Church, the early Syrian Church, and 
the Egyptian Church so understood 
the words: see the commentary ad 
loc. 

Of the Greek commentators two 
may be here quoted. 

Origen says (Cramer, Catena in 
Ephes. pp. 133 ff.; comp. Jerome 
ad loc.) : 

‘““Now, we desire to know in what 
way the Church, being the Body of 
Christ, is the fulness of Him who all 
in all is being fulfilled ; and why it is 
not said ‘of Him who filleth (\y- 
podvros) all in all,’ but who is Himself 
‘filled,’ (or ‘fulfilled,’ mAnpovuévov) : 
for it will seem as though it would 
have been more naturally said that 
Christ was He who filleth, and not He 
who is filled. For He Himself not 
only is the fulness of the Law, but 
also is of all fulnesses ever the fulness, 
since nothing comes to be full apart 
from Him. See, then, if this be not 
the answer; that inasmuch as, for the 
close relation and fellowship of the 
Son with reasonable beings, the Son 
of God is the fulness of all reasonable 
beings, so too He Himself takes as it 
were a fulness into Himself, being 
shown to be most full in regard to 
each of the blessed. And that what 
is said may be the plainer, conceive 
of a king as being filled with kingdom 
in respect of each of those who aug- 
ment his kingdom ; and being emptied 
thereof in the case of those who 


revolt from their king. So nothing 
is more in harmony with the merciful 
kingdom of Christ, than each of those 
reasonable beings aided and perfected 
by Him, who help to fulfil that king- 
dom ; in that fleeing unto Him they 
help to fulfil His Body, which is in a 
manner empty, while it lacks those 
that are thus aided by Him. Where- 
fore Christ is fulfilled in all that come 
unto Him, whereas He is still lacking 
in respect of them before they have 
come,” 

The words of the great master are 
not always clear, but his illustration 
is a good one up to a certain point: 
and at least there is no doubt of what 
he thought the passage meant. 

Chrysostom, in his Commentary 
on the passage (Savile, iii 776), after 
expounding the Headship of Christ to 
His Body, says: 

“But, as though this were not 
enough to show the relation and close 
connexion, what says he? ‘The ful- 
ness’, he says, of Christ is the Church. 
For the fulness of the head is the 
body, and the fulness of the body is 
the head....‘The fulness’, he says: that 
is, just as the head is filled (or ful- 
filled) by the body. For the body is 
coustituted of all its parts, and has 
need of each one....For if we be not 
many, and one a hand, another a foot, 
and another some other part, then 
the whole Body is not fulfilled. By 
means of all, then, His Body is ful- 
filled. Then the Head is fulfilled, 
then there comes to be a perfect Body, 
when we all together are knit and 
joined in one. Do you see the riches 
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The beginning of c. ii cannot be separated from the close of 
c. i. The Apostle has been led away to expound the mystery 
of the exalted Christ: but he comes quickly back to the actual 
persons to whom he is writing, and deals at some length with 
their relation to the exalted Christ. The transition is exactly. 
parallel to that in v. 11, where from ‘the gathering up in one of 
the universe in the Christ’ he turns at once to speak of the rela- 
tion of himself and of his readers to Christ—‘in whom also we... 
in whom ye also...’. 

It will be useful at this point to note the general construction 
of the first part of the epistle: 

(1) A Doxology—leading to ever-expanding thoughts of the 
purpose of God in Christ, and describing the relation of Jew and 
Gentile to that purpose (i 3—14). 

(2) A Prayer—leading to a preliminary exposition of the 
mystery of the exalted Christ (i 15-23), and then to a fuller 
discussion of the relation of Jew and Gentile to Him (ii 1—22). 

(3) In iii 1 the Apostle recurs to the thought of his Prayer ; 
but at once breaks off to say more of the mystery, and of his own 
work in proclaiming it; and then (iii 14) returns to his Prayer, and 
closes it at last with a brief Doxology (iii 20, 21). 

We may now gather up the leading thoughts of i 1523, in 
order to grasp the connexion of this passage with what follows: 

‘T have heard of your faith (15): I thank God, and I pray (16) 
that you may have the true knowledge (17), the light which falls 
on the opened eye of the heart; that you may know the hope 
of God’s calling, the glory of God’s inheritance (18), the great- 
ness of God’s power: above all, the last of these as it bears 
upon ourselves (19). Judge what it is by looking at the exalted 
Christ: there you see it at work (20). God has raised Him, and 
exalted Him above every conceivable dignity of this world or 
the next (21). Thus supreme, He has further made Him Head 
of a Body (22), which in turn fulfils and completes Him; for to 
an absolute completeness He is still moving on (23)’. 

The grammatical construction was broken in v. 22: from 
that point independent sentences follow one another, no longer 
subsidiary to the words ‘according to the working...which...’ of 
MUL 0; 20. 

The verb of our next sentence, which is simply added by a 
conjunction to those which precede, is long in coming; for once 


of the glory of the inheritance? Do power towards them that believe? Do 
you see the exceeding greatness of the you see the hope of the calling?” 
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more the construction is broken, to be picked up again in ». s. 
We find the verb at last in ‘He hath quickened us together with 
Christ’. 

So that the line of thought is this: The power which the Apostle 
specially prays that they may know is the very power by which 
God has raised Christ from the dead and seated Him in the 
heavenly region (i 20), and also has quickened them (both Gentiles 
and Jews, as he breaks off to explain), and raised them, and 
seated them in the heavenly region in Christ (ii 5, 6). In the 
original the sequence is brought out clearly by the repetition of 
the verbs of i 20 in a compound form in ii 6. 


AND you, who were dead in your trespasses and _ sins, 
* wherein in time past ye walked according to the course of this 
world, according to the prince of the power of the air, of the 
spirit that now worketh in the sons of disobedience; 3 wherein 
we also all had our conversation in time past in the lusts of our 


flesh, doing the desires of owr flesh and of owr minds, and were 


by nature children of wrath, even as the rest :—‘*but God, being 
rich in mercy, for His great love wherewith He hath loved us, 
Seven though we were dead in trespasses hath quickened us 
together with Christ——by grace ye are saved,—‘*and hath 
raised us together and seated us together in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus: ’that in the ages to come He might 
shew forth the exceeding riches of His grace in His kindness 
toward us in Christ Jesus. ° For by grace are ye saved through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God: °not of 


-works, lest any man should boast. * For we are His workman- 


ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath 
afore prepared that we should walk in them. 


The grammatical construction is often broken in St Paul’s 


~ writings from a desire to clear up obscurities at once and to fore- 


stall possible misconceptions. His style reminds us of the freedom 
and rapidity of conversation: it hurries eagerly on, regardless of 
formal rules, inserting full explanations in a parenthesis, trusting 
to repetitions to restore the original connexion, and above all 
depending on emphasis to drive the meaning home. We have the 
less cause to be surprised at this freedom of composition, when we 
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remember that several of his epistles contain the clearest indi- 
cations that the Apostle’s practice was to dictate his letters to an 
amanuensis’. Accordingly in many cases the force of a passage 
will most readily be felt when we read it rapidly or read it aloud. 

In the present instance the Apostle desires to work out a simple 
parallel. The mighty power of God, he would say, which raised 
Christ from the dead and seated Him in the heavenly region, has 
been at work in you as well. For you too were dead, and you too 
it has raised from the dead and seated with Christ in the heavenly 
places. But he breaks off in the middle to explain (r) in what 
sense he could speak of them as dead, and (2) that not only they, 
the Gentiles, were dead, but the Jews likewise. Quite similarly in 
i 13 he had broken off to say that not the Jews only had been taken 
as God’s portion, but they, the Gentiles, likewise. 


‘Dead in your trespasses and sins’: that is to say, you were 
dead, not with a physical death as Christ was, but with the death of 
sin; dead while you lived, because you lived in sin. This state of 
death was the inevitable condition of those who had no life beyond 
the life of this world, which is dominated by death and the lords of 
death *. 

‘ According to the course of this world’. The expression of the 
original is pleonastic. The Apostle might have said either ‘this 
age’, or ‘this world’. But for the sake of emphasis he says, in a 
phrase which we cannot use in English without ambiguity, ‘the 
age of this world’. ‘This age’ and ‘this world’ represent a single 
Hebrew phrase, which is often found in the Rabbinic writings, 
where it stands in contrast to ‘the age (or ‘ world’) to come’, that 
is to say, the age introduced by the advent of the Messiah. The 
contrast is not found in the canonical books of the Old Testament ; 
but it occurs frequently in 2 (4) Esdras. Thus we read: ‘The 
Most High hath made this world for many, but the world to come 
for a few’. The same contrast is found in St Matthew’s Gospel, 
and we have had it already in this epistle’®. 

St Paul is in agreement with contemporary Jewish thought in 
regarding ‘this age’ as evil and as transitory (see Gal. i 4, 1 Cor. 
vii 31). Instead of being ‘conformed’ to it, Christians are to be 
‘transfigured’ even now ‘by the renewing of their mind’. For them 


1 Compare e.g. Rom. xvi 22, 1 Cor. 3 See Eph. i 21, and the com- 
Xvi 21, Col. iv 18, 2 Thess. iii 17. mentary on that verse. Compare also 

> On ‘life’ and ‘death’inaspiritual 2 (4) Esdr. vi 9, ‘For Esau is the end 
sense see the striking words of Dr Hort of this world, and Jacob is the begin- 
(Hulsean Lectures, App. pp. 189 ff.). ning of it that followeth’. 
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this ‘world’ is already dead, having been itself ‘crucified’ in the Gal. vi 14 
crucifixion of Christ. 

‘According to the prince of the power of the air’. Here again 
the Apostle adopts the language of his contemporaries. It was the 
general belief of his time that through the Fall the whole world had 
become subject to evil spirits, who had their dwelling in the air, 
and were under the control of Satan as their prince. So in the 
New Testament itself we read of ‘the power of darkness’, in Col. i 13. 
contrast with the kingdom of Christ; of ‘the power of Satan’, and ore 
even ‘the kingdom of Satan’; and Beelzebub is named as ‘the xii 26; 
prince of the devils’, Later on in this epistle we have a further Markili22 
description of ‘the spiritual hosts of wickedness’, who are called vi 12 
in a strange phrase ‘the world-rulers of this darkness’, 

This ‘power (or ‘authority’) of the air’ is further described by 
a collective term as ‘the spirit that now worketh in the sons of ii2 
disobedience’. The phrase is carefully chosen so as to suggest that 
the world-power as a whole stands in sharp contrast to God. It is 
‘a spirit’, and it ‘worketh ’—the same forcible word which has been i 11, 20 
used twice already of the Divine working. 

‘The sons of disobedience’ is a Hebraism. It recurs in v 6. 
Compare also Luke xvi 8, xx 34, ‘the sons of this world’ (or ‘ age’): 
and contrast 1 Thess. v 5, ‘sons of light’ and ‘sons of day’. In 
rendering it into Greek the word ‘children’ is sometimes used 
instead of ‘sons’; as in 11 3 ‘children of wrath’, and v 8 ‘children 
of the light’: but the meaning is precisely the same. 


Lest the Gentiles should seem for a moment to be placed in a 
worse position than the Jews, St Paul breaks off to insert a guard- 


. ing clause. We were all alike, he says, in this evil case. ‘ Wherein ii 3 


we also all had our conversation in time past in the lusts of our flesh, 
doing the desires of our flesh and of our minds’. 

Whether in Gentile or in Jew this lower life was hateful to 
God: it was a life of disobedience, and as such it incurred the 
Divine wrath. We ‘were by nature children of wrath, even as the 
rest’. 

‘Children of wrath’ is, as we have seen, an expression parallel 


“to ‘sons of disobedience’. That the ‘wrath’ here spoken of must 


be the Divine wrath, and not human ‘passion’, is made clear by a 
later passage, in which similar phraseology recurs: ‘on account v 6 
of these things the wrath of God cometh upon the sons of dis- 
obedience’. Moreover, to interpret ‘wrath’ in this place as 
‘passion’ would destroy the contrast which immediately follows 
between ‘wrath’ and ‘mercy’. The phrase plainly signifies ‘objects 
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of the Divine wrath’: compare Rom. i 18, ii 5, 8, where ‘the wrath 
of God’ is shewn to attend Gentiles and Jews alike who do amiss. 

Thus far the expression involves no difficulty. This is what 
St Paul has: always taught: Jew and Gentile are in the same case: 
they have alike lived in sin: they are alike ‘sons of disobedience’ 
and ‘children of wrath’. 

But into the latter phrase he inserts the words ‘by nature’: 
‘children by nature of wrath’ is the order of the original. In 
interpreting these words it is important to remember that we are 
accustomed to use the word ‘nature’ much more freely than it was 
used in St Paul’s day. We speak, for instance, of ‘an evil nature’: 
but there is no such term to be found in the New Testament. So 
too we often use the word ‘natural’ in a depreciatory sense, as 
when we render 1 Cor. ii 14, ‘The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God’. But in the Greek the word is Wuxtxos, 
‘the man of soul’, as opposed to avevpatixds, ‘the man of spirit’. 
The Greek word for ‘nature’ is a neutral word. It simply means 
the natural constitution of a thing, or the thing in itself apart from 
anything that may come to it from outside. As a rule it has a 
good meaning rather than a bad: thus ‘according to nature’ is 
good, ‘contrary to nature’ is bad; compare Rom. xi 21 ff, and 
Rom. i 26. 

An important example of St Paul’s use of the phrase ‘by 
nature’ is found in the words, ‘When the Gentiles, which have 
not Law, by nature do the things of the Law’: i.e. without the 
intervention of a direct revelation. Other examples are, ‘We are 
by nature Jews’: i.e. we have not become such ; we are such: and, 
‘those which by nature are not gods’, though they may be thought 
such and called such. 

The sense of the present passage is: We were in ourselves children 
of wrath, even as the rest: but God in His mercy did not leave us 
to ourselves—as the Apostle hurries on to say, breaking his sentence 
again in order to point the contrast. We must be careful, then, 
while retaining the rendering ‘by nature’, not to introduce later 
meanings and associations of the word ‘nature’; nor to make 
St Paul throw the blame upon a defect of constitution which 
necessarily led to sin and wrath. That is not the teaching of this 
passage. ‘By nature’, as St Paul used the words, men were not 
necessarily led to do wrong: they could not shift the blame on to 
their ‘nature’. 

1 In 2 Pet.i4weread ofa‘Divine in contrast to a ‘nature of beasts’ 
nature’ (dela pious); and in Jas. iii 7 (gvors Oyplwy). 
of a ‘human nature’ (dvOpwrlyn pvois) 
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Much of the confusion which has shrouded the meaning of 
the passage is probably due to the word ‘children’. This sug- 
gests to many minds the idea of infancy: so that St Paul is 
taken to mean that by our birth as children we came under the 
Divine wrath. But this is quite foreign to his meaning here. He 
is not thinking, as in Rom. vy, of the sin and death in which we are 
involved through Adam’s disobedience. He is speaking of actual 
transgressions, of a conversation in the lusts of the flesh. Atten- 
tion to the two parts of the phrase has shewn us (1) that ‘children 
of wrath’ is a Hebraism for ‘objects of wrath’, and (2) that ‘by 
nature’ means simply ‘in ourselves’, as apart from the Divine 
purpose of mercy. So that the common misinterpretation which 
makes the phrase mean ‘deserving of wrath from the moment of 
birth’ is due to a neglect first of a Hebrew, and then of a Greek 
idiom, 


St Paul hastens on, as so often, from sin to grace, only mention- 
ing sin in order to shew how grace more than meets it: compare 
Rom. iii 23 f., v r2—21. Here sin and wrath lead on to ‘a wealth ii 4 
of mercy’, as in the previous chapter sin led on to ‘a wealth of i7 
grace’. 

‘ Even though we were dead in trespasses’, With these words he ii 5 
takes up the broken sentence of v. 1: only now the Jew has been 
linked with the Gentile in the ‘disobedience’ and the ‘wrath’, and 
therefore must be kept with the Gentile in the ‘mercy’. Hence 
not ‘you’, but ‘we’. 

‘He hath quickened us together with Christ,—by grace ye are 
saved’, St Paul’s affection for the word ‘grace’, the word which to 
him sums up his own special proclamation’, the word which is his 
sign-manual ‘in every epistle’, leads him to break off again to insert 2 Aa iti 
it; and the insertion itself will presently be repeated and expanded, » 
causing a yet further digression (v. 8). 

‘Ye are saved’; not ‘ye are being saved’ (present)—salvation 
regarded as in process*: nor ‘ye were saved’ (aorist)—salvation as 
a single Divine act?: but ‘ye are saved’, or ‘ye have been saved’ 
(perfect)—salvation as a Divine act completed indeed, but regarded 
~as continuous and permanent in its issues. 

‘And hath raised us together (with Him) and seated us together ii 6 
(with Him) in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus’. The compound 


1 See the detached note on the that were being saved’. 

meanings of yapis. 3 As in Rom. viii 24, ‘for by hope 
2 Asin 1 Cor.i18, xv 2; 2 Cor.ii were we saved’. 

15; and especially Acts i 47, ‘them 
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verbs (cuvijyepev and cvvexabioer) are intended to recall the simple 
verbs (éye/pas and xaGioas) of i 20. Christ was dead, and was raised 
from the dead. We too, in a true sense, were dead, and as truly 
were raised from the dead in His Resurrection: aye, and were 
seated, even as He was seated, in the heavenly sphere’. 

All this is spoken of as a Divine act contemporaneous with the 
Resurrection and Ascension of Christ. It is wholly independent of 
any human action. It is the free grace of God, which has lifted us 
into a new world in Christ. As its motive the Apostle can but 
suggest the glorification of grace. As he had said before that the 
Election and the Adoption were ‘to the praise of the glory of His 
grace’: so here he says, ‘that in the ages to come He might shew 
forth the exceeding riches of His grace in His kindness toward us in 
Christ Jesus’. 

‘ For by grace’, he repeats, ‘are ye saved through faith’: and 
lest by any meaus the possibility of merit should seem to creep in 
with the mention of the ‘faith’ which realises this great salvation, 
he adds at once: ‘and that not of yourselves : it is the gift of God : 
not of works, lest any man should boast’: or, if we may slightly 
paraphrase the words to force out the meaning of the original: 
‘aye, and not of yourselves: the gift, for such it is, is God’s gift: 
not of works, that none may have ground to boast’. 


‘ For we are His workmanship’: more closely, ‘for His making 
we are’—words which recall Ps. c 3: ‘it is He that hath made us, 
and not we ourselves’. But the words which here follow shew that 
it is not of the first Creation that St Paul is speaking. There has 
been a new Making of Man in Christ. We have been ‘created in 
Christ Jesus’. 

This is that New Creation of which St Paul speaks in Gal. 
vi 15, as having done away with the distinction between those who 
were within the Jewish covenant and those who were outside it: 
‘for neither is circumcision anything, nor uncircumcision ; but (there 
is) a new creation’. Similarly in 2 Cor. v 16 f. he declares that 
distinctions of the flesh are done away: ‘We from henceforth know 
no man after the flesh ... so that if any man be in Christ, (there is) 
a new creation: the old things have passed away: lo, they have 
become new’. 

Mankind had started as One in the original Creation. But in 
the course of the world’s history, through sin on the one hand, and 
on the other hand through the revelation of God to a selected 
People, a division had come in. Mankind was now Two and not 


1 See above pp. 20 ff. 
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_ One. There was the privileged Jew, and there was the unprivileged 


Gentile. It was the glory of grace to bring the Two once more 
together as One in Christ. A new start was thus made in the 
world’s history. St Paul called it a New Creation. 

We shall see presently the importance which he attaches to this 
view. ‘He is our peace’, he says, ‘who hath made both One... 
that He might create the Two in Himself into One New Man, 
making peace’. And so again, later on, he speaks of ‘the New 
Man, which according to God is created in righteousness’. 

The New Creation, then, in St Paul’s language is that fresh 
beginning in the history of the human race by which the old division 
is done away, and the unity of mankind is restored. It was for the 
realisation of this unity that St Paul laboured and suffered. His 
supreme mission was to proclaim Christ as the centre of a united 
humanity. And this is the drift of our present passage. The 
Apostle has been speaking of the’ relation of both Gentile and Jew 
to Christ. Both alike were in themselves the objects of Divine 
wrath by reason of their disobedience: but both alike, though dead, 
were quickened, raised, exalted, with andin Christ Jesus. Man was 
made anew by God. Free grace had done it all: works, or ‘ merit’, 
as we should say, had no part in the matter. It was a New 
Creation : ‘God’s making are we, created in Christ Jesus’. 

‘Created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath afore 
prepared that we should walk in them’. Not ‘of works’, but ‘unto 
works’. The Divine purpose is not achieved apart from the ‘ good 
works’ of men: only it does not begin from them, but leads to 
them. They are included in the Divine will for man: they are 
ready for our doing ; and we are created to dothem. This reference 
to ‘works’ is an echo of the earlier controversial teaching. It is 
directly suggested by the mention of ‘faith’, which is the human 
response to the Divine ‘grace’. 


We must not allow our attention to be distracted by the details 
of interpretation from the very remarkable thought which is 
enshrined in the verses which we have been considering. The 


_ Apostle has been praying that God would grant to those to whom i 


he is writing the Spirit of wisdom and revelation, with a view to 
their knowing in particular the mighty energy that is at work in 


themselves and in all Christian people. Itis that miraculous power i 2 


which raised and exalted Christ. It has in like manner raised and 
exalted them in Christ: for they cannot be separated from Him, 
even as the Body cannot be separated from its Head. The result 
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present ‘age’, or ‘world’, and sets them ‘in the heavenly sphere’. 
It lifts them above the control of the world-forces which rule here 
below, and seats them where Christ is seated above all the powers 
that are or can be. It lifts them out of death—the death of sin— 
and makes them truly alive. It annihilates the old distinction 
between Gentile and Jew, and inaugurates a New Creation of man- 
kind: for Gentile and Jew alike were dead, and alike have been 
quickened and exalted in Christ Jesus. And all this is the free 
gift of God, His sovereign grace. 

The same teaching, one to some extent in ihe same words, 
may be gathered out of various parts of the Epistle to the Colossians 
(see especially i 21, ii 12, 13, 20); and there it is pressed to the 
logical conclusion, which is only hinted at in the ‘good works’ of 
our passage. For there the Apostle urges: ‘If therefore ye 
have been raised together with Christ, seek the things that are 
above, where Christ is, seated at the right hand of God: set your 
thought on the things that are above, not on the things that are on 
the earth. For ye have died, and your life is hidden with Christ in 
God’, 

Nor is the teaching by any means confined to these two epistles. 
We need but recall the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
where again the logical conclusion is vigorously pressed: ‘In like 
manner do ye also reckon yourselves dead to sin, but living to God 
in Christ Jesus’. 

In our present passage the practical issue is not insisted on, but 
merely hinted at in passing. The Apostle’s main thought is the 
unity which has thus been brought about, and the new hope which 
accordingly is opened up for mankind as a whole. Hence he passes 
on at once to expound the wealth of privilege to which, as the 
result of this new unity, his Gentile readers have been introduced. 


“ WHEREFORE remember that in time past ye, the Gentiles 
in the flesh, who are called the Uncircumcision by that which 
is called the Circumcision, in the flesh, made by hands,—* that 
at that time without Christ ye were aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel and strangers from the covenants of promise, 
having no hope and without God in the world. ™% But now in 
Christ Jesus ye who in time past were far off have been made 
nigh by the blood of Christ. “For He is our peace, who hath 
made both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of the 
partition, “having abolished in His flesh the enmity, the law 
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of commandments contained in ordinances; that He might 
create in Himself of the twain one new man, so making peace ; 
“and that He might reconcile both unto God in one body by 
the cross, having slain the enmity thereby: “and He came and 
preached peace to you which were afar off, and peace to them 
that were nigh ; “for through Him we both have our access in 
one Spirit unto the Father. So then ye are no more strangers 
and sojourners, but ye are fellow-citizens with the saints, and of 
the household of God, *being built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus Himself being the 
corner-stone ; *in whom all the building fitly framed together 
groweth into an holy temple in the Lord; *in whom ye also 
are being builded together for an habitation of God in the 
Spirit. 

‘ Wherefore remember’. It is hard for us to realise the vital ii 1; 
interest of this teaching to St Paul’s readers. To us the distinction 
of Jew and Gentile is not the most important fact in human life. 
The battle for our privilege as Gentile Christians—for our part 
and place in Christ—was fought and won eighteen hundred years 
ago. We have forgotten the struggle and the victory altogether. 
We do not recognise that this was a decisive battle of the world’s 
history. 

But for the Gentiles to whom St Paul wrote the abolition of this 
great distinction was everything. For five and twenty years the 
conflict had been raging. At one moment the issue had depended 
onasingle man. A little place the Christian Jew was prepared to 
allow to the Christian Gentile. He might be like ‘the stranger in 
the gates’: but he could not be as the true born child of privilege, 
unless indeed he were prepared to abandon his Gentile position, and 
‘by circumcision identify himself with the Jew. 

At one critical moment even St Peter withdrew himself, and Gal.iirrff. 
would not sit at the same table with the Gentile Christians. St 
Barnabas at that moment was likewise carried away. St Paul stood 
alone. He saw that everything depended on absolute equality 
within the Church of Christ. He withstood St Peter to the face, 
and brought him to his true self again. That scene and a score of 
others, when in different ways the same struggle was being waged, 
left a deep mark on St Paul’s mind. Two Churches or one—that to 
his mind was the question at issue. One Church, in the providence 
of God, and through the work of St Paul, it was destined to be. 
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The struggle was over—but only just over—when he wrote this 
letter. It was the morrow of the victory. Can we marvel that 
while it was vivid in his memory, and in the memories of all, he 
should delight again and again to remind the Gentiles of what had 
been gained? ‘ Wherefore remember’. 


‘Remember that in time past ye, the Gentiles in the flesh. The 
connexion appears to be this. 'We—both Gentiles and Jews, with 
no distinction now—are God’s New Creation in Christ; created 
with an end to. fulfil, a path marked out to tread. Wherefore 
remember what you were, and what you are. You were the 
despised, outside, alien Gentiles, while these fleshly distinctions 


2 Cor.v 16 lasted. But now that ‘we know no man after the flesh’, now that 


ii 12 


the New Creation has made the Two no longer Two, but One, all is 
yours: you have equal rights of citizenship, an equal place in the 
family of God; you go to make up the Temple in which it pleases 
God to dwell. 

‘Remember that in time past ye, the Gentiles in the flesh’,— 
while ‘the flesh’ was the ground of distinction, as it was while the 
sign of God’s covenant was a mark made by a man’s hand on a 
man’s flesh—‘ who are called the Uncircumeision by that which is called 
the Circwmeision, in the flesh, made with hands’. There is no 
necessary trace of contempt, as has been sometimes thought, in the 
expressions, ‘ who are called the Uncircumcision,’ and ‘which is called 
the Circumcision.’ These were familiar names on Jewish lips, 
even if St Paul himself will not lend them his sanction. There is 
no ground for the interpretation, ‘the so-called’, as if the Apostle 
meant that the distinctions were absurd or unreal. They were very 
real and very tremendous; but they were done away in the New 
Creation. So far as there is any depreciation of circumcision in the 


passage, it is found in the last words, which are intended to suggest 


that it belongs to an order that is material and transient. 
The emphasis which the Apostle wishes to lay on the words ‘the 


Gentiles’ has led him again to expand, and so the sentence is broken. _ 


This is the third time in the epistle that he has broken his sentence 
to emphasise the position of the Jew and the Gentile: compare i 13 
and ii 3. Nothing could more clearly shew the place this question 
held in his thought. 

‘That at that time without Christ ye were aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel and strangers from the covenants of promise’. A 
contrast is here drawn between their old position, ‘at that time 
without Christ’, and their new position, ‘now in Christ Jesus’ (w. 
13). This contrast is somewhat obscured if we render, as in the 


ee 
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Authorised Version, ‘that at that time ye were without Christ, 
being aliens’ &c. They are called upon to remember not simply 
that they were without Christ, but what they were without Christ. 
It is interesting to compare with this statement of disabilities 
the Apostle’s catalogue in an earlier epistle of the privileges of those 
whom he terms ‘his brethren, his kinsfolk after the flesh’: they Rom. ix 
‘are Israelites’; theirs ‘are the adoption, and the glory, and the 3—5 
covenants, and the giving of the law, and the worship, and, the 
promises’; theirs ‘are the fathers’, that is, the patriarchs and prophets, 
the heroes of the past; and of them ‘is the Christ according to the 
flesh’, These were their distinctive privileges, which marked them 
as the Elect People. It was these things that the Gentiles had 
lacked, 
‘In Christ’, indeed, as they now were, all was theirs; but ‘with- 
out Christ’, as they had been, they were unenfranchised ‘outlanders’, 
aliens and foreigners, with no rights of citizenship in the sacred Gen.xvii 7 
commonwealth, with no share in the covenants which guaranteed eicee 
the promise made to ‘Abraham and his seed for ever’. te 
‘Having no hope’. The Jew had a hope: the Gentile had none. 
The golden age of the Gentile was in the past: his poets told him 
of it, and how it was gone. The Jew’s golden age was in the 
future: his prophets told him to look forward to its coming. 
‘And without God’. Though there were ‘gods many and lords 1 Cor. viii 
many’, yet in the true sense they had no God. It had not yet ° 
been revealed, as it was revealed through Christ, that ‘the God of Rom. iii. 
the Jews’ was ‘the God of the Gentiles also’. a 
This is the only place in the New Testament where the word 
aQeos occurs. It is in no contemptuous sense that the Apostle 
speaks of them as having been ‘atheists’, or ‘godless’. It was the 
simple and sad description of their actual state, not indeed from 
their own, but from the only true point of view. 
The charge of ‘atheism’ was hurled again and again by the 
heathen at the Christians of the early days. Justin Martyr com- 
plains that Christians were persecuted as aco, and reminds the 
persecutors that Socrates had been put to death as a@cos. On a 
memorable occasion the phrase was turned back on those who used 
it. The Martyrdom of Polycarp tells (¢. 9) how the proconsul bade 
the aged bishop, in words which it was customary to employ, 
‘Swear by the genius of the emperor; repent; say, Away with the 
atheists’ (Alpe tovs dOéovs—meaning the Christians). ‘Then 
Polyearp, looking towards the people and waving a es eno, 
groaned and looked up to heaven and said, Atpe rovs a@éovs’. It 
was they and not the Christians, who had no God. 
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‘In the world’, These words are the positive description of the 
state which the Apostle has hitherto been describing entirely by 
negatives. Coming at the close, they stand in sharp contrast to 
what immediately follows: ‘but now in Christ Jesus...’ 

They are not however to be taken by themselves, but in close 
connexion with the two preceding phrases. The world, to St Paul, 
is the present outward order of things; not of necessity to be 
characterised as evil; but evil, when considered as apart from God, 
or as in opposition to God. Without a hope, and without a God— 
this was to be ‘in the world’ and limited to the world, with nothing 
to lift them above the material and the transient. It was to be, 
in St John’s language, not only ‘in the world’, but ‘of the world’. 


‘But now in Christ Jesus ye who in time past were far off have — 


been made nigh by the blood of Christ’. In the remainder of this 
section the Apostle reverses the picture. They were ‘without 
Christ...in the world’: they are ‘in Christ Jesus’. The distance 
between the unprivileged and the privileged is annihilated: ‘the 


Isa. vii 19 far’ has become ‘near’. These are Old Testament terms: the 
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allusion is more explicitly made below in v. 17. 

‘By the blood of Christ’, or (more literally) ‘in the blood of the 
Christ’. So in i 7 we had ‘through His blood’, when the Apostle 
was speaking of the Emancipation, before he had distinguished the 
two classes of Jew and Gentile, and when he was describing the 
blessings of the new Election in the imagery of the old covenant. 
We may reserve to a later point the consideration of his present 
use of the words. 

‘For He is our peace’. The pronoun is emphatic in the original. 
We might render: ‘For He Himself is our peace’, or ‘For it is He 
who is our peace’. 

Note that the Apostle, having taken two words from the passage 
in Isaiah, now takes a third. In fact it is thus that the word 
‘peace’ is suggested to him: for the old promise ran: ‘Peace, peace 
to him that is far off, and to him that is nigh’. ‘It is He’, says 
St Paul, ‘who is our peace’. Note also the change in the pronouns— 
from ‘ye’ to ‘our’. To you. and to us the peace has come. We 
were strangers to one another; nay, we were enemies: ‘it is He 
who is our peace’. 

He, ‘who hath made both one’—both the parts one whole. The 
neuter of the original cannot well be expressed by an English 
translation. Lower down, instead of the neuter he will use the 


Hibibis : : 
masculine: ‘that He might create the two (men) into one new man, 
(so) making peace’, 
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This is the most perfect peace: not the armed peace of rival 
powers, not even the peace of the most friendly alliance; but the 
peace which comes from absolute unity. There can be no more a 
quarrel, when there are no more two, but only one. 


‘And hath broken down the middle wall of the partition’, that is, 
the intervening wall which formed the barrier. 

To understand the metaphor we must know something of the 
construction of the Temple in St Paul’s day. The area which had 
been enclosed by Herod the Great was very large. It consisted of 
court within court, and innermost of all the Holy Place and the Holy 
of Holies. There were varying degrees of sanctity in these sacred 
places. Into the Holy of Holies only the High Priest could enter, 
and that once in the year. The Holy Place was entered daily and 
incense was burned by a priest on the golden altar at the moment of 
the sacrifice of the morning and evening lamb. This sacrifice took 
place outside in the Court of the Priests, where was the great Altar 
of Burnt-offerings. Outside this again were two further courts—the 
Court of the Sons of Israel immediately adjacent, and beyond this 
on the east the Court of the Women. The whole of the localities 
thus far mentioned formed a raised plateau: from it you descended 
at various points down five steps and through gates in a lofty wall, to 
find yourself not yet outside the temple-precincts, but on a narrow 
platform overlooking another large court—the outer court to which 
Gentiles who desired to see something of the glories of the Temple, 
or to offer gifts and sacrifices to the God of the Jews, were freely 
admitted. Further in than this court they were forbidden on pain 
of death to go. The actual boundary line which the Gentile might 
not cross was not the high wall with its gates, but a low stone 
barrier about five feet in height which ran round at the bottom of 
fourteen more steps’. 

In the year 1871, during the excavations which were being 
made on the site of the Temple on behalf of the Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, M. Clermont Ganneau found one 
of the very pillars which Josephus describes as having been set 
up on the barrier to which St Paul here refers. It is now preserved 


1 This account is derived from most beautifully worked; on it there 
Josephus Antigg.xv 11, B.J.v5. In were set up at equal distances pillars 
the latter passage he says: ‘As you setting forth the law of sanctity, some 
went on through this first court to the in Greek and some in Roman charac- 
second there was a stone fence run- ters, how that no man of another race 
ning all round, three cubits high and might pass within the sanctuary is 
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in the Museum at Constantinople, and it bears the following in- 
scription in Greek letters*: 

NO MAN OF ANOTHER NATION TO ENTER 

WITHIN THE FENCE AND ENCLOSURE 

ROUND THE TEMPLE, AND WHOEVER IS 

CAUGHT WILL HAVE HIMSELF TO BLAME 

THAT HIS DEATH ENSUES. 


That barrier, with its series of inscribed stones threatening 
death to the intruder, was still standing in the Temple courts at the 
moment when St Paul boldly proclaimed that Christ had broken it 
down. It still stood: but it was already antiquated, obsolete, out 
of date, so far as its spiritual meaning went. The sign still stood: 
but the thing signified was broken down. The thing signified was 
the separation between Gentile and Jew. That was done away in 
the person of Jesus Christ. A few years later the sign itself was 
dashed down in a literal ruin. Out of that ruin a fragment of it 
has been dug, after exactly eighteen hundred years, to enforce St 
Paul’s words, and by a striking object lesson to bid us, the Gentiles, 
‘remember’ that in Christ Jesus we who were ‘far off’ have been 
‘made nigh’. 


At this point we may pause to draw out in greater fulness the 
teaching of the Apostle in this passage. He has called on the 
Gentiles, who have newly been admitted into a position of absolute 
equality of privilege with the Jew, to remember what they were 
and what they now are. They were the Gentiles, according to a 
distinction which he describes by the words ‘in the flesh’: that is 
to say, they were the Uncircumcision, as they were called by those 
who on their part were called the Circumcision. The distinction 
was an external one: it was made ‘in the flesh’; it was made by a 
man’s hand. The very terms suggest—and are chosen to suggest— 
that it was temporary, not eternal. But it was not therefore un- 
real; nor was it wrong: it was part of the Divine method for the 
education of the world. It is done away now; but it was divinely 
ordained, and tremendous in its reality while it lasted. 

That is what they were. There was a dividing line, and they 
were on the wrong side of it. And consequently, as he goes on to 
say, they were not only without the sign of privilege, but without 
the privilege itself. For they were not members of the Chosen 
People: they were aliens, they were strangers: they knew nothing 
of a Divine fellowship, a sacred polity, in which men were linked 
to one another and to God, in which God had entered into covenant 


1 For the Greek text see the commentary ad loc. 
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with men and had blessed them with a promise which brightened 
their outlook into the future. Nothing of all this was for them: 
they had no hope, no God: they were in the world without 
a hope and without a God—the world, which might be so full of 
hope and so full of God, to those who knew the Divine purpose and 
their own share in it; but which was as a fact to them, in their 
isolated, unprivileged condition, a hopeless and a godless world. 
That is what they were: it would do them good to think upon it. 

If we bear in mind how closely St Paul links together member- 
ship in a Divine polity and fellowship with God Himself, we shall be 
saved from some difficulties of interpretation later on. He did not 
deny that God was working in the hearts of the Gentiles all the 
while: something of God could be known to them, was known to 
them: ‘He left not Himself without witness’; He was always Acts xiv17 
doing them good: their sin consisted in their rebellion against Him 
who made Himself felt among them, at least in some degree, as the 
Lord of their spirits. But they were not like the favoured Jews, 
who knew God and had been brought into an actual fellowship 
with Him, who had God ‘so nigh unto them’, who were claimed Deut. iv 7 
every moment of their lives as God’s own; so that in a peculiar 
sense God was ‘the God of Israel’, and Israel was ‘the Israel of 
God’. - 

The Jew, and the Jew alone, was nigh to God. And hence it 
followed that to be nigh to the Jew was to be nigh to God, and to 
be far from the Jew was to be far from God. 

This then is what St Paul says: You were far off, but now you 
have been made nigh. In the first instance he means, You were far 
off from the Jewish commonwealth and the covenants that con- 
tained the promise: but he cannot separate this thought from that 
other which gave it all its meaning and importance—far from the 
sacred commonwealth is far from God. 

: We must go back upon his life-long training, if we would 
understand his position. From a child he had been taught that he 
was a member of a Selected People, that he was brought into a 
Divine fellowship. This membership, this citizenship in the sacred 
polity, was the fact on which his whole life rested. This was what 
made life worth living to him: this was his one only and sufficient 
hope for the great future. When he became a Christian this was 
not taken from him. Only he now saw that his People’s hope had 
come: he saw in Jesus the Messiah of his People’s longings. All, 
and more than all, that his prophets had foretold had actually come 
to pass. The Divine fellowship, the sacred commonwealth, was 
more than ever to him now. To be within it, as he knew he was, 
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was infinitely more precious a privilege, to be outside was far more 
grievous a disability, than ever it could have seemed before. 

Hence the deep pathos of his language as he describes the hopeless 
misery of the Gentile world. Hence too his supreme delight in pro- 
claiming, not that the Divine fellowship was suddenly at an end, but 
that the old limits by which it had been confined to a single race were 
done away; that the world was no longer two parts —one privileged, 
the other unprivileged—but one whole, all privileged alike ; that the 
partition wall which had kept the Gentile at a distance was simply 
broken down, and that Jew and Gentile might enter hand in hand 
into the One Father’s house, ‘the house of prayer for all nations’. 

Tt was the fulfilment of the Jewish hope—not its disappointment 
—which had brought about this glorious issue. It was the Messiah 
who had done it. The Jew lost nothing: he gained everything — 
gained new brothers, gained the whole Gentile world. In Christ 
God had ‘given him the heathen for his inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for his possession’. 

The Gentile too had gained all. He indeed had nothing to lose, 
and could only gain. He had gained brotherhood with the Jew, a 
place in the Divine family, the franchise of the sacred polity, his 
passage across the partition which had divided him from the Jew 
and thereby had divided him from God. He was brought nigh— 
nigh to the Jew, and nigh to God. 

All this is in St Paul’s thought when he says: ‘ Ye were far off, 


_ but ye have been made nigh’. 
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We have not yet considered the important words which he adds 
to this statement: ‘in’ or ‘by the blood of the Christ’. The 
reconciliation by which ‘the far off’ and ‘the near’ are brought 
together—by which Gentile is made nigh to Jew and thereby nigh 
to God—is ‘not without blood’. For neither was the Jew’s own 
covenant ‘without blood’. 

We need to remind ourselves that from the earliest days every 
treaty between man and man, as well as every covenant between 
man and God, was ratified and made sure by the blood of a sacrifice. 
All that is done away now, and we find it hard to do full justice to 
a conception so foreign to our ways of thinking. But we must bear 
this fact in mind if we would understand St Paul. The covenant 
between a nation and its deity was a covenant of blood: the peace 
between a nation and a nation was ratified by a victim’s blood’. 


1 The history of this idea, which by the late Professor W. Robertson 
played so large a part in human life Smith, (part I. ‘ Fundamental Institu- 
before the Christian era, is elaborately tions’). 
treated in The Religion of the Semites 
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That the Messiah had been killed was at first sight the defeat 
and failure of all the expectation of which He had been the centre. 
His resurrection dispelled the gloom, and shewed that He had 
triumphed in spite of death—even through death, for He had shewn 
Himself the conqueror of death. His death was presently seen to 
have been a necessary stage of His work. It partook of the nature 
of a sacrifice. It was the blood of a covenant: so He Himself had 
solemnly described it on the eve of His crucifixion—‘This is My 
Blood of the Covenant’. St Paul gives us here an interpretation of 
His words. ‘The blood of the Christ’ had made a new treaty of 
peace between the two opposing sections of humanity: it had made 
the two into one. ‘The blood of the Christ’ had made ‘the far off’ 
to be ‘near’: it had widened out the old Covenant, so as to embrace 
those who had been outside: it had become the fulfilment of all the 
sacrificial blood-shedding of the old Covenant, which it superseded 
only by including it in a new Covenant, in which Jew and Gentile 
alike had access to the one and only God. His life-blood poured out 
as the ratification of the new Covenant, says St Paul, has made ‘the 
far off’ ‘near’; for He Himself is our peace; He Himself has made 
the two parts one whole; He Himself has broken down the partition- 
wall that shut off the one from the privileges of the other. 


Up to this point the Apostle’s meaning is clear, when once we 
have grasped the conceptions which lie behind his thought. But he 
is conscious that he has been using the language of metaphor, and 
he proceeds to elaborate and to interpret what he has been saying. 
The participial clause which follows is a re-statement in other terms 
of what has immediately preceded. 

‘ Having abolished in His flesh the enmity, the law of command- 
ments contained in ordinances’. This recasts and presents afresh 
the statements ‘He Himself is our peace’ and ‘He hath broken 


' down the middle wall of the partition’. ‘Jn His flesh’ corresponds 


to the emphatic pronoun ‘He Himself’; the abolition of ‘the 
enmity’ is a new description of ‘our peace’. As the division was 
symbolised and expressed in the barrier of the Temple, so ‘the 
enmity ’ was expressed in ‘the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances’. Accordingly the breaking down of the Temple barrier 
is one and the same thing with the abolition of the enmity as it had 
taken outward shape in the enactments of the ritual law. 

But these phrases deserve to be considered one by one. ‘Jn 
His flesh’. ‘ His flesh’ is the scriptural term for what we speak 
of as His humanity, His human nature. ‘He took upon Him flesh’ 
was an early Christian mode of speaking of the mystery of the 
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Incarnation. It is the same in meaning with the great phrase of 
the Te Deum, Zu ad liberandum suscepisti hominem, ‘Thou tookest 
upon Thee man, to deliver him’. The flesh of Christ is our common 
humanity, which He deigned to make His own. So that in Him 
‘all flesh’, that is, all humanity, finds its meeting point. And thus 
He is Himself our peace: in His own person He has abolished our 
enmity. 

‘The law of commandments contained in ordinances’ was abolished 
by Christ. The fulness of this expression is no doubt intentional. 
Christ came ‘not to destroy’ the law, ‘but to fulfil’ it: not to 
break it down, but to fill it with its full meaning. Yet this was to 
do away with it in so far as it was a limited code of commands. 
All its commandments were swallowed up in the new commandment 
of love. In so far as it was petrified in enactments, and especially 
in those external ordinances which guided all the details of the 
Jew’s daily life and were meant above all things to keep him 
distinct from the outside Gentile,—just in that sense and in that 
measure it was annulled in Christ. This is made clearer by the 
guarding phrase ‘in ordinances’, The law, so far as it was a ‘law 
of commandments’ and was identified with external ‘ordinances’, 
was abolished by Christ. 

The Apostle uses parallel language in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians. ‘He hath cancelled the bond that stood against us, (that 
consisted) in ordinances: He hath taken it out of the way, having 
nailed it to His cross’. And he asks, lower down, of those who 
seemed to wish to return to a modified system of external prohibi- 
tions: ‘ Why are ye still ordinance-ridden?’ And at the same time 
he explains his meaning by examples of such ordinances: ‘Touch 
not, taste not, handle not’. To re-enact these was to abandon the 
Gospel and to return to ‘the commandments and doctrines of men’. 

‘The law of commandments in ordinances’ had an important 
use while the distinction ‘in the flesh’ between Jew and Gentile 
had to be clearly marked. The touch of certain things defiled, the 
taste of certain meats made a man unclean. To touch even in the 
commerce of the market what a Gentile had touched, to eat at the 
same table at which a Gentile ate—these things were defiling then. 
The ordinances were framed to prevent such pollution, such sins 
against the Divine covenant which marked off the Jews as a 
peculiar people. It was just these distinctions that were done away 
now; and with them the ordinances which enforced them were 
annulled. 

‘The law of commandments in ordinances’ was abolished, and 
abolished by the Messiah Himself. ‘In His flesh’ He had united 
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those whom these distinctions had held apart: ‘in His blood’ He 
had made a new Covenant which included them both. 


‘That He might create in Himself of the twain one new man, so 
making peace’. This is the New Creation, the New Man, of which 
we have spoken already. Henceforth God deals with man as a 
whole, as a single individual, in Christ. Not as Two Men, the 
privileged and the unprivileged—Two, parted one from the other by 
a barrier in the most sacred of ali the relations of life: but as One 
Man, united in a peace, which is no mere alliance of elements 
naturally distinct, but a concorporation, the common life of a single 
organism. 


‘And that He might reconcile both unto God in one body by the ii 


cross, having slain the enmity thereby’. Here the Apostle expresses 
what has all along been implied in his thought, namely, that the 
peace by which the Gentile was reconciled to the Jew was at the 
same time a peace with God. In the new Covenant which was 
made ‘in the blood of the Christ’ not only were the two sections of 
humanity brought nigh to one another, but both of them in the 
same moment were brought nigh to God. 

‘In one body’. This is the ‘one body’ which has resulted from 
the union of the two sections. It is the ‘one body’ to which the 
‘one Spirit’ of v. 18 corresponds. It is not the human body of the 
Lord Jesus; that was referred to above in v. 15 by the expression 
‘in His flesh’. Here St Paul is speaking of that larger Body of 
the exalted Christ, of which he has already declared that it is His 
fulness or completion, and of which he will presently declare that 
‘there is one body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope 
of your calling’. 

‘Having slain the enmity thereby’, that is, by the Cross. An 
alternative rendering is ‘having slain the enmity in Himself’. The 
qeaning is the same in either case: and the expression is a bold 
one. Christ in His death was slain: but the slain was a slayer 
too. 


‘And He came and preached (or ‘published good tidings of’) 
peace to you which were afar off, and peace to them that were nigh’. 
~ In these words St Paul combines with the passage of Isaiah which 
he has already used in wv. 13, 14 another passage of the same book. 
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are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace’. The verb ‘to publish good tidings’ is drawn by the 
Apostle from the Septuagint version of the latter passage. 
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In the words ‘He came and preached’ we have a reference not 
to the work of the Lord Jesus on earth before the crucifixion, but 
to the work of the exalted Christ in announcing the peace which 
His death had made. 

‘ For through Him we both have our access in one Spirit wnto the 
Father’. The new Covenant was henceforward the ground of the 
Jew’s approach to God, as well as of the Gentile’s. For the old 
Covenant was swallowed up in the new. Jew and Gentile now 
rested alike on the new Covenant, and so all distinction between 
them was at an end. 

It is noteworthy that, as the Apostle proceeds, the hostility 
between Jew and Gentile has been gradually falling into the back- 
ground. The reconciliation of which he speaks is the reconciliation 
of both to God, even more than of each to the other; and the 
climax of all is found in the access of both to the common Father, 
For the supreme blessing which the new Covenant has secured is 
freedom of approach to Him who is to be known henceforth by His 
new Name, not as Jehovah the God of Israel, but as the Father. 

‘In one Spirit’. This phrase is the counterpart of the phrase 
‘in one body’ of v. 16. ‘In one body’ we both were reconciled to 
God: ‘in one Spirit’ we both have our access to the Father. The 
‘one body’ is animated by ‘one Spirit’. So, later on, the Apostle 
declares : ‘There is one body and one Spirit, even as ye have been 
called in one hope of your calling’. Even if the reference is not 
primarily to the Holy Spirit, yet the thought of Him as the Spirit 
of fellowship is necessarily present where the ‘one Spirit’ of the 
‘one body’ is spoken of. The Body of the Christ has a Spirit that 
dwells in it. That Spirit is the Spirit of the Christ, the Holy Spirit. 
When we grasp this correlation of the Body of Christ and the 
Spirit of Christ, we can understand why in the Apostolic Creed the 
clause ‘The Holy Catholic Church’ forms the first subdivision of 
the section which begins, ‘TI believe in the Holy Ghost’. 


‘So then ye are no more strangers and sojourners, but ye are 
Jellow-citizens with the saints’. The Apostle returns to his political 
metaphor, and uses a term which was well understood in the 
Greek cities. The ‘sojourners’ were a class of residents who were 
recognised by law and were allowed certain definite privileges: but 
their very name suggested that their position was not a pormenne 
one: they resided on sufferance only, and had no rights of citizen- 
ship. The Gentiles, says St Paul, are no longer in this position of 
exclusion from the franchise of the sacred commonwealth. The 
are ‘fellow-citizens with the saints’. ‘The saints’ was a dcugnsete 
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proper to the members of the ancient People of God. They were 
a ‘holy nation’: they were ‘saints’ by virtue of their national 
consecration to Jehovah. The designation was naturally retained 
by St Paul, when the Chosen People was widened into the Catholic 
Church. To quote Bishop Lightfoot’s words!: “The Christian 
Church, having taken the place of the Jewish race, has inherited 
all its titles and privileges; it is ‘a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people’ (1 Pet. ii 9). All who 
have entered into the Christian covenant by baptism are ‘saints’ in 
the language of the Apostles. Even the irregularities and profligacies 
of the Corinthian Church do not forfeit it this title”. 

The Gentiles, then, had been admitted to full rights in the 
polity of ‘the saints’: they were now no less truly a part of the 
consecrated people than were the Jews. But the Apostle adds a 
further metaphor. He has just spoken of God as ‘the Father’, to 
whom they had been given access. In harmony with this he now 
declares that the Gentiles are members of God’s family, or house- 
hold : they have all the privileges of the sons of the house: they are 
‘of the household of God’. In this phrase he uses an adjective 
(oixetos) which implies the word ‘house’ in the non-material sense in 
which we often use it ourselves: comp. 1 Tim. iii 4 and 15. But we 
can scarcely doubt that it is the feeling of the radical meaning 
of the word that leads him on to the new metaphor which he at 
once developes, and which would seem excessively abrupt if it were 
not for this half-hidden connexion. They are not merely members 
of the household, but actually a part of the house of God. 

‘Being built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Christ Jesus Himself being the corner-stone’. They are not the first 
stones laid in the building: they are built up on others which were 
there before them. The foundation stones are the apostles and 
prophets, the chief stone of all being Christ Jesus Himself, who is the 
‘corner-stone’, as the Old Testament writers had called the Messiah. 

In an earlier epistle St Paul had emphatically declared : ‘Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ’. 
But there he is employing his metaphor in a different way. He is 


_ not speaking of persons who are builded in, but of persons who 


build. He himself, for example, is not a stone of the building, but 

‘a wise master-builder’: those of whom he speaks are builders also, 

and their work will come to the testing. The foundation he has 

himself laid in the proclamation of Christ Jesus: it is not possible 

that any of them should lay any other foundation: but it is only 

too possible that the superstructure which they raise should be 
1 Note on Philippians i 1. 
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worthless, and that instead of wages for good work done they 
should come in for the fine which attached to careless or fraudulent 
workmanship. Here the application of the metaphor is different. 
The stones are persons: the foundation stones are the apostles and 
prophets, the most important stone of all being ‘Christ Jesus Him- 
self”. 

This last phrase is emphatic. Christ, the Messiah who had 
been spoken of beforehand as the corner-stone ; Jesus, the human 
manifestation of the Christ in time: ‘Christ Jesus Himself’. He is 
part of the Body which He brings into being, for He is its Head: 
He is part of the House which He founds, for He is its Corner- 
stone. The passage in St Paul’s mind at this point is Isa. xxviii 16, 
as it was rendered by the Septuagint: ‘Behold, I lay for the 
foundations of Sion a stone costly and chosen, a precious corner- 
stone for the foundations thereof’. And just because he will speak 
of Christ in the old prophet’s terms as a corner-stone, he cannot 
here speak of Him as the whole foundation. 

We are naturally reminded by this passage of the saying of our 
Lord to St Peter: ‘I say unto thee, Thou art Peter ([érpos), and 
upon this rock (rérpa) I will build My Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it: I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven’. Here we have the same metaphor, and again 
its application is slightly varied. In English the play upon words 
is wholly lost: in the Greek it is somewhat obscured by the change 
from Ilérpos to rérpa. The feminine word (7érpa) could not well be 
the name of a man, and accordingly the Greek name of Cepha was 
Ilérpos, which signifies a stone rather than a rock. But in the 
Aramaic, in which our Lord almost certainly spoke, there was no 
such difficulty. Cepha was equally a stone or a rock. So that the 
words must have run, just as we now read them in the Syriac 
versions: ‘Thou art Cepha, and upon this cepha I will build My 
Church’. 

It is worth our while to notice how the metaphor of a house is 
there applied to the Church. It is the Divine House which Christ 
will build (He is neither the foundation nor the corner-stone, but 
the Builder), and the keys of it He will place in the Apostle’s 
hands. Thus by a rapid transition the Apostle’s own relation to 
the house is expressed by a new metaphor; he is now the steward 
of the house: compare the prophet’s words: ‘I will give the 
key of the house of David...’.. Thus the Church—the Ecclesia— 
corresponds to ‘the kingdom of heaven’, which the Messiah has 
come to establish: each of the designations being drawn from the 
past history of the sacred commonwealth, which was at once ‘the 
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Ecclesia of the sons of Israel’ and ‘the kingdom of Israel’. ‘My 
Ecclesia’, Christ says, (ie. My new Israel) ‘I will build’: compare 
Amos ix 11f., cited in Acts xv 16 f., ‘I will build again the taber- 
nacle of David which is fallen down’. 

In our present passage the foundation is not Peter (Cepha, the 
rock) ; he is only a part with others of the foundation: not Christ, 
for even He is but a part, though the chief part, the corner-stone : 
but ‘the apostles and prophets’. The scope of these designations I 
have discussed elsewhere'. Here it is enough to say with regard to 
the former that though the Twelve and St Paul himself are no 
doubt primarily intended, we need not seek to narrow it to them to 
the exclusion of others who may have been founders or joint-founders 
of Churches. With regard to the latter the whole context makes it 
abundantly plain that St Paul is not taking us back from the New 
Covenant to the Old—not speaking of Old Testament prophets in 
the past—when he says that the apostles and prophets are the 
foundation of the new House of God. 

When St Paul speaks of Christ as the corner-stone, he uses a 
metaphor which appears to be wholly Oriental. The Greeks laid no 
stress on corner-stones. We must go to the East if we would 
understand at all what they mean. The corner-stones in the 
Temple substructures, which have been excavated by the agency 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, are not, as we might perhaps 
have supposed, stones so shaped as to contain a right-angle, and 
thus by their projecting arms to bind two walls together ; though it 
would appear from an incidental remark of Sir Henry Layard 
(Nineveh ii 254) that he had seen some such at Nineveh. They are 
straight blocks which run up to a corner, where they are met in the 
angle by similar stones, the ends of which come immediately above 
or below them. These straight blocks are of great length, frequently 
measuring fifteen feet. The longest that has been found is described 
by Sir Charles Warren (Jerusalem Recovered, p. 121) in his account 
of the excavation of the southern wall of the sanctuary area. It 
measures 38 feet and 9 inches, and belongs to a very ancient period 
of building. It was such a stone as this that furnished the ancient 
_. prophet with his image of the Messiah. 


‘In whom all the building fitly framed together groweth unto an 
holy temple in the Lord’. The uncertainty which has attended the 
translation of these words may best be illustrated by bringing 
together the various forms of the English Version in this place’. 

1 See Encyclopedia Biblica, arts. 2 J cite the older renderings from 
‘Apostle’ and ‘Prophet (N. T.)’: see ‘The English Hexapla’ (Bagster, 
also below, pp. 97 f. 1841). 
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Wicuir.—1380. In whom eche bildynge made: wexeth in to 
an holi temple in the lord. 

TyNDALE.—1534. In whom every bildynge coupled togedder, 
groweth ynto an holy temple in the lorde. 

CRANMER.—1539. In whom what buyldyng soever is coupled 
together, it groweth vnto an holy temple in the Lorde. 

Guygva.—1557. In whom all the buyldying coupled together, 
groweth vnto an holy temple in the Lord. 

Ruems.—1582. In whom al building framed together, grow- 
eth into an holy temple in our Lord. 

AvTHORISED.—1611. In whom all the building fitly framed 
together, groweth vnto an holy temple in the Lord. 

RevisED.—1881. In whom ‘each several building, fitly framed 
together, groweth into a holy *temple in the Lord. 


1 Gr. every building. 2 Or, sanctuary. 


We need not at this point enter into the causes of so great 
variety of rendering. This would be to discuss the influence of the 
Latin Vulgate, and of the variants in the Greek text. Our study 
of the context should by this time have made it perfectly clear that 
St Paul contemplates a single structure and no more. Such a 
rendering then as ‘every building’ (that is to say, ‘all the build- 
ings’) is out of harmony with the general thought of the passage. 
If the Apostle has in any way referred to parts which go to make 
up a whole, it has always been to two parts, and only two, viz. the 
Jew and the Gentile. To introduce the idea of many churches 
going to make up one Church is to do violence to the spirit of this 
whole section. The rendering ‘each several building, fitly framed 
together, groweth into a holy temple’ offends the most conspicuously 
against the Apostle’s thought. For it must logically imply that 
the ‘several buildings’ grow into ‘several temples’: and this is at 
once inconsistent with the single ‘habitation’ or ‘dwelling-place’ of 
God, which the Apostle mentions in the next verse. 

In English the word ‘building’ has various shades of meaning, 
each of which is found equally in its counterpart in the Greek. It 
may mean ‘the process of building’: it may mean ‘the building 
itself when complete’. Or it may have a sense intermediate between 
these two, and mean ‘the building regarded as in process’. The 
Apostle’s meaning is saved by the rendering of the Rheims Bible 
‘al building’; but this is somewhat harsh, and limits us too strictly 
to the process, as contrasted with the work in process. ‘All that 
is builded’, or ‘all building that is done’ might express the sense 
with sufficient accuracy : but this hardly differs from ‘all the build- 
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ing’, when we keep before our minds the thought of the building 
in process, as opposed to the completed edifice. We may accord- 
ingly retain the familiar rendering, although it is not free from 
ambiguity if the context be neglected, and although it was originally 
intended as the translation of a reading in the Greek which the 
textual evidence precludes us from accepting. 
All work done on this House of God, all fitting of stone to 
stone, as the building rises coupled and morticed by clamp and 
dowel,—all this work is a growth, as though the building were a 
living organism. St Paul has no hesitation in mixing his meta- 
phors, if thereby he can the more forcibly express his meaning. 
We have the exact converse of this transition in the fourth chapter: 
if here ‘the building grows’ like a body, there ‘the body is builded’, iv 12, 16 
‘An holy temple’. The word ‘temple’ in our English Bible is 
used to render two Greek words, naos and hieron. The first of 
these—which is used in this place—denotes the shrine, the actual 
House of God, which in the Jewish temple consisted of the Holy 
Place and the Holy of Holies. The second, on the other hand, has 
the wider meaning of the temple-precincts—the courts and colon- 
nades, in which the people gathered for worship. This distinction 
is observed alike by Josephus and by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment. Thus the Aieron was the temple into which the Pharisee Luke xviii 
and the publican went up to pray: it was there that our Lord 19} meen 
used to teach: it was thence that He drove out the traders. a xirs 
But it was in the naos that the angel appeared to Zacharias Luke i9 
the priest: it was between the naos and the altar that Zacharias, Matt. xxiii 
‘the son of Barachias’, was slain: it was the veil of the naos that 3° 
Rete ik Mark xv 38 
was rent at the Crucifixion’. 
A passage which is sometimes cited to justify a false interpreta- 
tion of our present verse is Matt. xxiv 1, ‘the buildings of the 
temple’. But note the word there used: ‘And Jesus went out and 
was departing from the hieron, and His disciples drew near to point 
out to Him the buildings of the Aieron’. The plural could be used 
of the temple-precinct through which they were passing, adorned as 
it was with the splendid structures of Herod. It could not be used 
of the naos, which was a single building, divided only by the 
partition of a veil. Accordingly it seems impossi ble to assign 
any meaning to the phrase ‘every building groweth into a holy 
naos’, except it be such a meaning as is directly opposed, as we 


1 The only passage where there xxvii 5: Judas cast the price of the 
could be a reason for wishing to give Lord’s betrayal into the aos. 
to the naos a wider meaning is Matt. 
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have seen, to the whole teaching on which St Paul is laying such 
evident stress. 

‘In the Lord’. This is the first time in the epistle that this 
title has stood by itself. It may not be wise always to insist on a 
conscious motive for the choice of the phrase ‘in the Lord’, in 
preference to the phrase ‘in Christ’. Yet it can hardly be a mere 
coincidence that where the Apostle describes the transcendental 
relation of believers to Christ as the ground of their acceptance 
with God he uses the expression ‘in Christ’, or one of the fuller 
expressions into which this title enters; whereas, when he is 
speaking of the issues of that relation as manifested in life and 
conduct here below, he uses the phrase ‘in the Lord’. Contrast, 
for example, the words ‘created in Christ Jesus’ with the words 
‘Be strong in the Lord’. The Christ of the privileged position is 
the Lord of the holy life: if in Christ we are in heaven, in the Lord 
we must live on earth. Christ is the corner-stone of the foundation; 
the building grows to an holy temple in the Lord. 

‘In whom ye also’. These words have by this time a familiar 
sound. The Apostle insists afresh upon the inclusion of the Gen- 
tiles: and he is thus led into what might seem a mere repetition of 
what he has already said, but that the two fresh expressions which 
he adds produce the effect of a climax. 

‘Are builded together for an habitation of God in the Spirit’. 
Once more he takes his word from the Old Testament. The 
‘habitation’ or ‘dwelling-place of God’ was a consecrated phrase. 
It was the proudest boast of the Jew that the Lord his God, who 


viii 30, ete. dwelt in heaven, dwelt also in Sion. To the new People the same 
2 Cor. vir6 high privilege is granted in a yet more intimate manner. ‘For we 
Lev. xxvi are the temple of the living God: as God hath said, I will dwell in 
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them, and walk in them ; and I will be their God, and they shall be 
My people’. 

‘In the Spurit’. Here, as so often, the Apostle does not make it 
plain whether he is speaking directly of the Divine Spirit or not. 
But it is to be observed that this section, which began with the 
words ‘in the flesh’ (twice repeated), ends with the words ‘in the 
spirit’, No doubt the thought that the habitation of God is 
spiritual, in contrast to the material temple, is present to the 
Apostle’s mind, even if it does not exhaust the meaning of his 
words. And we may perhaps regard the expression of 1 Pet. ii 5, 
‘a spiritual house’, as the earliest commentary on this passage. 


Thus St Paul closes this great section by declaring that the 
Gentiles had full rights of citizenship in the sacred commonwealth, 
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that they were true sons of the household of God, nay that they were 
a part of His Holy House, builded upon its foundation, secured by 
its corner-stone, that corner-stone which gave unity to all building 
that was reared upon it ; so that all such building, duly welded into 
one, was growing into a holy shrine, to be the spiritual dwelling- 
place of God. 

Such was ‘the mystery of the will of God’. It was that they 
might grasp this mystery that he had begun to pray for the 


‘Spirit of wisdom and apocalypse’ on their behalf. And now that i 


he has so far expounded it, in brief language compared with its 
mighty magnitude, it becomes again the basis of his prayer. Or 
rather, the prayer which he had essayed to utter, and the first 
words of which had carried him so far that the prayer had lost 
itself in the wonder of the blessing prayed for,—that prayer he once 
more desires to take up and at length to utter in its fulness. 

This he attempts to do in the words: ‘ Yor this cause I Paul, the 
prisoner of Christ Jesus for you, the Gentiles’: but, as we shall see, 
new thoughts again press in, and in v. 14 he makes another and at 
last a successful attempt to declare the fulness of his petition: 
‘For this cause I bow my knees’. 


For this cause I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus for you, 
the Gentiles——*if so be that ye have heard of the dispensation 
of the grace of God which was given unto me to you-ward: 
3how that by revelation was made known unto me the mystery, 
as I have written afore in few words, ¢whereby, when ye read, 
ye can perceive my understanding in the mystery of Christ ; 
swhich in other generations was not made known unto the sons 

of men, as it hath now been revealed unto His holy apostles 
and prophets in the Spirit; °to wit, that the Gentiles are fellow- 
heirs, and fellow-members of the body, and fellow-partakers of 
the promise in Christ Jesus through the gospel, 7whereof I was 
made a minister according to the gift of the grace of God which 
was given unto me according to the working of His power,— 
8unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, was this 
grace given,—to preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, 9and to bring to light what is the dispensation 
of the mystery which from the ages hath been hid in God who 
created all things; *°to the intent that now unto the princi- 
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palities and powers in the heavenly places might be made 
known through the church the manifold wisdom of God, 
“according to the purpose of the ages which He purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, %in whom we have our boldness and 
access with confidence by the faith of Him. *3 Wherefore I ask 
you that ye faint not at my tribulations for you, which are your 


glory. 


The construction is at once broken at the end of v. 1. There is 
something even in those few words which has suggested a new train 
of thought, and the Apostle cannot check himself until he has 
expressed what is in his soul. What is the starting-point of this 
new departure ? 

Hitherto St Paul has been strangely unlike himself in one 
particular. He has been marvellously impersonal. His only 
reference to himself since the salutation has been in the words, 
‘I cease not to give thanks and to pray’. He has said nothing 
of his own peculiar office as the chosen herald of these new revela- 
tions of the will and way of God; and of all that he had personally 
endured, whether in long journeyings and constant labours to bring 
this message to the Gentiles, or in persecutions and imprisonment 
directly due to his insistence on the wideness of the Gospel. The 
reason for this unwonted reserve is, as we have partly seen already, 
that he is not writing to the members of a single Church of his own 
foundation, whom he had ‘admonished night and day with tears’, 
who knew him well and to whom he could write as he would have 
spoken face to face. He is writing to many who had never seen 
him, though they must have heard much of him and probably had 
learned the Gospel from his fellow-workers. He is writing not a 
personal word of encouragement, but an exposition of the Divine 
Purpose as he had come to know it—a word of large import for 
multitudes who needed what he knew it was his to give them. He 
has heard how the great work has been going forward far beyond 
the limits of his own personal evangelisation. He thanks God for 
it. It is part of the fulfilment of the Purpose. He is fully taken 
up with declaring what the Purpose has brought to the Gentiles as a 
whole. It is only as he reaches a resting-place in his thought, that 
he hears as it were the clink of his chain, and remembers where he 
is and why he is there: ‘J Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus for you, 
the Gentiles’. 

But the words are too full to be left without a comment or a 
justification. You may never have seen my face, he seems to say, 
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but surely you have heard how God has been using me to help you: 
you may even have been discouraged by learning to what my efforts 
on your behalf have brought me. 


The fresh points which are to be emphasised in the remainder of iii 2—13 
this section, which is one long parenthesis, are these: (1) St Paul’s 
peculiar mission as the exponent of the mystery of the inclusion of 
the Gentiles, as the publisher of the great secret, as the herald of 
the Gospel of ‘grace’; (2) the newness of the revelation, hid in God 
till now, but made known at last to the apostles and prophets of the 
Christian Church ; (3) the sufferings which his mission has entailed 
upon him, and which yet must not dishearten those for whom he 
suffers, 

The section is full of echoes of the earlier part of the epistle. 
Almost every great phrase has its counterpart in the first two 
chapters :-—the mystery made known by revelation ; revealed by the 
Spirit to the apostles and prophets; the inheritance, the body, the 
promise, in which the Gentiles have their share in Christ; the grace 
of God, and the working of His power; the dispensation of the 
grace, and of the mystery; the heavenly region; the purpose of 
eternity ; the free access to God. 


‘Tf so be that ye have heard of the dispensation of the grace of iii 2 
God which was given unto me to you-ward’. The form of the sentence 
is conditional, just as in iv 21; but it can scarcely mean anything 
less than ‘For surely you have heard’. The expression as a whole, 
however, confirms the conclusion that among those to whom the 
epistle was addressed a considerable number, if not the majority, 
had never come into personal contact with the writer: had he been 
writing solely or even primarily to his own Ephesian converts, he 
could never have expressed himself so. 

‘The grace of God which was given unto me’ is a favourite phrase 
of St Paul. The context usually makes it quite clear that ‘the 
grace given’ him was not a spiritual endowment for his own personal 
life, but the Gospel of God’s mercy to the Gentile world. Thus, in 
describing his visit to the Apostles at Jerusalem, St Paul says, 
‘When they saw that I had been entrusted with the Gospel of the Gal. ii 7, 9 
Uncircumcision,...and when they knew the grace which was given 
unto me,...they gave right hands of fellowship to me and to Barnabas, 
that we should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto the Circum- 
cision’. An equally striking example is found where St Paul 
justifies his action in addressing a letter to the Roman Christians: po xy 
‘T have written the more boldly’, he says, ‘by reason of the grace 15 f. 
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which was given unto me from God, that I should be a minister 
of Christ Jesus unto the Gentiles’. As we have seen in part already, 
‘grace’ was the significant word which summed up for St Paul his 
own special message—the merciful inclusion of the Gentile in the 
purpose of God’. 

In a parallel passage of the Epistle to the Colossians we find the 
words, ‘according to the dispensation of God which was given unto 
me to you-ward’; and an English reader might be led to suppose 
that in our present passage the construction likewise must be, ‘the 
dispensation...which was given’. The ambiguity, which does not 
exist in the Greek, might be avoided by the rendering ‘that grace 
of God which was given unto me’ (so the Revised Version renders) ; 
but this expedient has the disadvantage of partially obscuring the 
identity of a phrase which recurs again and again in St Paul’s 
epistles’. 

Both here and in Col. i 25 ‘the dispensation’ spoken of is a 
dispensation in which God is the Dispenser, and not the adminis- 
tration, or stewardship, of any human agent. This is made clear by 
the parallel use of the word in i 10, and again below in iii 9. 


‘ How that by revelation was made known unto me the mystery’. 
We have already noted* the signification of the word ‘mystery’ or 
‘secret’, and of its natural correlative ‘apocalypse’ or ‘revelation’. 
By Divine disclosure, St Paul declares, the Divine secret had been 
made known to him. The recognition of the wideness of God’s 
purpose was neither a conclusion of his own mind nor a tradition 
passed on to him by the earlier Apostles. A special providence had 
prepared him, and a special call had claimed him, to be the depositary 
of a special revelation. ‘It was the good pleasure of God’, he says 
elsewhere, in words that remind us of an ancient prophet*, ‘who 
separated me, even from my mother’s womb, and called me through 
His grace, to reveal His Son in me, that I might preach Him among 
the Gentiles’. And of his visit to the Apostles in Jerusalem he 
says emphatically, ‘I went up by revelation, and I laid -before 
them the Gospel which I preach among the Gentiles’. The message 


1 See above p. 51; and, for the 
detailed examination, see the detached 
note on xdpis. The use of the word in 
the Acts is in striking harmony with 
the usage of St Paul: see esp. xi 23, 
xV II. 

* The same ambiguity meets us 
below in v, 7. 


8 pp. 30 f., 39. 

* Comp. Jer. i 5, ‘Before I formed 
thee in the belly I knew thee, and 
before thou camest forth out of the 
womb I sanctified thee; I have ap- 
pointed thee a prophet unto the 
nations ’, 
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itself, and the method of its proclamation and of its justification, 
were alike given to him by Divine revelation. 


‘As I have written afore in few words, whereby, when ye read, ye iii 3t. 
can perceive my understanding in the mystery of Christ’. In the 
earlier chapters the Apostle has stated already in brief his conception 
of the Divine purpose as it has been made known to him. He has 
not indeed declared it in the set terms of a formal treatise. But he 
has given them enough to judge by: if they attend to it they cannot 
but recognise as they read that he writes of that which he knows, 
and that a special knowledge gives him a special claim to speak of 
the mystery of Christ. 

‘ Which in other generations was not made known unto the sons 
of men’. Here St Paul takes up a fresh point. He has not had 
occasion hitherto in this epistle to dwell on the newness of the great 
revelation. It is his reference to his own part as the receiver and 
proclaimer of the illuminating truth, that leads him on to explain, 
not indeed that the Divine purpose is a new thing, but that its 
manifestation to men is new. The Purpose was there in the treasury 
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silence’. ‘The sons of men’, whom it so deeply concerned, knew it 7° 
not as yet: it was hidden away from Jew and from Gentile alike. 

‘As it hath now been revealed unto His holy apostles and prophets 
in the Spirit’. This clause, without revoking the last, seems to 
leave room for those glimpses of the Divine purpose, which the 
Apostle would never have wished to deny to the holy and wise of 
the past. Yet their half-lights were but darkness, when compared 
with the day of the new revelation. 

In contrast to ‘the sons of men’ of the past, to whom the secret 
had not been disclosed, St Paul sets ‘the holy apostles and prophets’ 
of the present, to whom a spiritual revelation of it had come. This 
word ‘holy’—or ‘saints’, as we render it when it stands by itself— 
has played an important part in the epistle already. It is to ‘their 
saints’ that the epistle is formally addressed ; that is, as we have 
seen, to those who in Christ are now the hallowed People of God. 
The Apostle thanks God that they are recognising their position in 
practice by a love which goes out ‘to all the saints’. God’s heritage, i 15 
he declares in passing, is ‘in the saints’, that is, in His hallowed i 18 
People. And, later on, he explicitly contrasts the alien state of the 
Gentiles apart from Christ with their new position of privilege in 
Christ as ‘fellow-citizens with the saints’. When the same word is ii 19 
used, as an adjective, to characterise the ‘apostles and prophets’ to 
whom the new revelation has been made, it cannot be a mere otiose 
epithet or conventional term of respect, nor can it be properly taken 
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in any other sense than hitherto. It is no personal holiness to which 
the Apostle refers; it is the hallowing which was theirs in common 
with the whole of the hallowed People. Here is the answer to the 
suggested difficulty, that while St Paul must certainly have included 
himself among the ‘apostles’ to whom the revelation came, he would 
hardly have called himself ‘holy’, even in this indirect fashion. 
There is no real incongruity. Not his holiness, but God’s hallowing 
is in question—the hallowing which extended to all the members of 
the hallowed People, even, as he would tell us, to himself, though 
he was ‘less than the least’ of them all. 

The mention of the apostles and prophets, as those to whom the 
new revelation was made, recalls and helps to explain the position 
of the apostles and prophets as the foundation of the ‘holy temple’ 
of God’s building. With the reference to the Spirit as the medium 
of the revelation we may compare the prayer for ‘the Spirit of 
revelation’ to be the guide of his readers into the knowledge of 
God’s purpose. Here, as in some other places, the Apostle’s language 
is so vague that we cannot tell with entire certainty whether he 
refers directly to the personal Divine Spirit, or rather desires to 
suggest that the reception of the revelation is a spiritual process. 
The actual phrase ‘in (the) Spirit’ does not preclude either view. 


What, then, is the substance of this secret—old as eternity, yet 
new in its disclosure to mankind? The Apostle has told us already, 
as he says, in brief: but now to remove all possible misconception 
he will tell us once again, repeating in fresh words the images which 
he has already so fruitfully employed. It is ‘that the Gentiles 
are fellow-heirs, and fellow-members of the body, and fellow-partakers 
of the promise in Christ Jesus through the gospel’. 

The middle term of this threefold description (c¥vowuos) cannot 
be rendered by any current English word. ‘Concorporate’, a loan 
from the Latin, and analogous to ‘incorporate’, is the word we 
want; but, though it has been used in this connexion, it is not 
sufficiently familiar to take its place in a rendering of the passage. 
In relation to the Body the members are ‘incorporate’: in relation 
to one another they are ‘ concorporate’, that is, sharers in the one 
Body. The unusual English word might indeed express the fact 
that St Paul himself, in order to emphasize his meaning, has had 
recourse to the formation of a new Greek compound’. 


+ The rendering of the Latin Vul- fends the unusual Latin on the ground 
gate is ‘cohaeredes et concorporales et that it was important to represent the 
comparticipes’ (Ambrosiaster actually force of the repeated compounds. ‘I 
has ‘concorporatos’), St Jerome de- know’, he says, ‘that in Latin it 
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‘Through the gospel, whereof I was made a minister according 
to the gift of the grace of God which was given unto me...to preach 
unto the Gentiles...’ There is a close parallel in the Epistle to 
the Colossians: ‘the Church, whereof I was made a minister ac- 
cording to the dispensation of God which was given unto me to you- 
ward, to fulfil the word of God, (even) the mystery that hath been 
hid’, &c. In both passages the Apostle emphasises the greatness 
of his peculiar mission, which corresponded to the wide mercy of 
God to the Gentiles. Here he adds ‘according to the might (or ‘work- 
ing’) of His power’: words which remind us of Gal. ii 8, ‘He that 
wrought (or ‘worked mightily’) for Peter unto the apostleship of 
the Circumcision, wrought for me also unto the Gentiles’. 

Once more he breaks his sentence, lest, while as Apostle of the 
Gentiles he glorified his ministry, he should for one moment seem to 
be glorifying himself. Never did a man more stoutly press his 
claims: never was a man more conscious of personal unworthiness. 
He was ‘not a whit behind the very chiefest of the apostles’: yet he 
felt that he was ‘the least of the apostles’ and ‘not worthy to be 
called an apostle’. He was ‘less than the least of all saints’, that is, 
of all the holy People of God: but yet the fact remained that to 
him this marvellous grace of God had been given. 

‘To preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ’. His 
mission was to ‘bring as the gospel’—the verb of the original takes 
up again ‘the gospel’ of v. 6—to the Gentiles the inexplorable 
wealth of the Christ. He can never sufficiently admire the marvel 
of the Divine inclusion of the Gentiles, or be sufficiently thankful 
that it is his privilege to make it known to them. 

‘And to bring to light what is the dispensation of the mystery 
which from the ages hath been hid in God who created all things’. So 
in the parallel already quoted he continues: ‘the mystery that hath 
been hid from the ages and from the generations,—but now it hath 
been manifested to His saints’. The purpose of God is an eternal 
purpose—a ‘purpose of the ages’, as he says below in v. ro. It has 
remained concealed since the beginning of things; but it was the 
very purpose of Creation itself. 

As the Creation includes other intelligences beside Man, so the 


makes an ugly sentence. But because 
it so stands in the Greek, and because 
every word and syllable and stroke 
and point in the Divine Scriptures is 
full of meaning, I prefer the risks of 
verbal malformation to the risk of 
missing the sense’. The English 


Version, ‘fellow-heirs, and of the same 
body, and partakers’ &c., fails to re- 
produce the reiterated compound (sw-) 
of the original; and I have therefore 
adopted the necessarily paraphrastic 
rendering of the Revised Version. 
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secret of the Divine purpose in Creation is published now to the 

iii 10 whole universe, as the justification of the Divine dealing: ‘to the 
intent that now unto the principalities and powers im the heavenly 
places might be made known through the church the manifold wisdom 
of God’. The Apostle has found a perfectly satisfying philosophy 
of history: he believes that it is able to ‘justify the ways of God to 
men’; and not to men only, but also to those enquiring spiritual 
powers of the heavenly sphere, who have vainly sought to explore 
the design and the methods of the Creator and Ruler of the world. 

‘Through the church’, This is only the second time that the 

Comp.i22 word ‘Church’ has been used in the epistle. We shall have it 

iii 21 again at the end of the chapter in an equally emphatic position : 
‘to Him be glory in the Church and in Christ Jesus’. It recurs 

VY 23—32 six times in the important passage which closes chap. v. St Paul 
never uses the word in this epistle in the sense of a local Christian 
society, though he does in two out of the four times in which it 
occurs in the Epistle to the Colossians, 

Through the Church ‘the very-varied wisdom of God’ is made 
known to the universe. The metaphor is taken from the intricate 
beauty of an embroidered pattern. We have an echo of it in 1 Pet. 
iv 10, ‘the manifold (or ‘ varied’) grace of God’. 

iii 11 ‘ According to the purpose of the ages which He purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord’. ‘The purpose of the ages’ is a Hebraistic phrase 
for ‘the eternal purpose’: just as we say ‘the rock of ages’ for 
‘the everlasting rock’, from the Hebrew of Isaiah xxvi 4. 

iii 12 ‘In whom we have our boldness and access with confidence by the 
Suith of Him’. These words are an echo of ii 18, and form a similar 
climax. The issue of all is that we are brought near to God Him- 
self through faith in Christ. 

iii 13 ‘Wherefore I ask you that ye faint not at my tribulations for you, 
which are your glory’. The meaning is: ‘I ask you not to lose 
heart, when you hear of my suffering as the prisoner of Christ on 
your behalf’. It might seem to some as though the Apostle’s 
sufferings and imprisonment augured ill for the cause which he 
represented. This was not the view that he himself took of 

Col.i24 them. ‘I rejoice in my sufferings on your behalf’, he says to the 
Colossians, in a remarkable passage to which we have already 
had occasion to refer at some length’. Never for a moment did he 
himself lose heart. He saw a deep meaning in his sufferings: they 
were the glory of those for whom he suffered. He commends this 
reason to his readers with a logic which we can hardly analyse. 


1 See p. 44. 
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Perhaps he could scarcely have explained it to them. It is the 
language of the heart. 


The section which we have been considering forms, strictly 
speaking, a mere parenthesis. It is a personal explanation 
occasioned by the words, ‘I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus 
on behalf of you, the Gentiles’. But, though in form it is a 
digression, which still further postpones the utterance of the 
Apostle’s Prayer, yet in the general movement of the thought of 
the epistle it plays an essential part. Though he speaks from 
his own personal standpoint, the Apostle’s thought ranges before 
and after, and he is led to give us such a complete philosophy 
of history as had never been attempted before. He is confident 
that he is in possession of the secret of the Creator Himself :—‘ by 
apocalypse the mystery has been known to me’. 

Hitherto he had been considering mainly the effect of the work 
of Christ, in the reconciliation of the two opposed sections of 
humanity, in the reception of the Gentiles into the sacred common- 
wealth, and in the nearer approach of Jew and Gentile alike to the 
one Father. But now he is bold to trace the whole course of the 
Divine dealing with man; to declare that ‘through the ages one 
increasing Purpose runs’; and even to suggest that human history 
is intended to read a lesson to the universe. 

The Purpose which is now made clear to him was included in 
the design of Creation itself. But it was a hidden purpose, a Divine 
secret, a mystery of which the apocalypse could not be as yet. ‘The 
sons of men’ had lived and died in ignorance of the secret of their 
own lives and of the universe. Generation followed generation until 
the time was ripe for the disclosure of ‘the mystery of the Christ’. 
At last to the apostles and prophets of a new age the revelation was 
given. Indeed to ‘the less than the least’ of them all the message 
had been primarily entrusted. His part it had been to flash the 
torch of light across the darkness ; to illuminate past, present and 
future at once, by shewing ‘what is the dispensation of the mystery 
that hath been hidden from eternity in God who created all things’. 

It was a glorious task: through incessant toil and suffering he 


had accomplished it: his imprisonment at Rome could only remind 


him that for his part the work was done. Yet in a wider sense it 
was only begun. The process which had been revealed to him was 
to move steadily on, in presence of all the spiritual forces of the 
universe, who keenly watch the drama of this earthly theatre. For 
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of God, Pe dine to the purpose of the ages which He formed in 
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the Christ, even Jesus our Lord’, And it is because the process 
must go forward, and not slacken for anything that may occur to 
him, that ‘the prisoner in Christ Jesus’ bows his knees and lifts his 
heart in prayer to God. : 


44For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father, of whom 
all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named, *that He would 
grant you according to the riches of His glory to be stren gthened 
with power by His Spirit in the inner man, that Christ may 
dwell through faith in your hearts in love; ye being rooted and 
founded, "that ye may be able to comprehend with all the 
saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth, 
2and to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that 
ye may be filled unto all the fulness of God. *?-Now unto Him 
that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask 
or think, according to the power that worketh in us, ‘to Him 
be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, 
world without end. Amen. 


After many digressions, into which he has been led by his desire 
to make plain not only what he prays for, but on whose behalf he 
prays, and what is his relation to them which leads him so to pray, 
the Apostle succeeds at last in uttering the fulness of his Prayer. 
The Prayer is in its final expression, as it was at the outset, a 
prayer for knowledge. That knowledge is indeed declared to pass 
man’s comprehension; but the brief doxology with which the 
petition closes recognises a Divine power to which nothing is 
impossible. 

‘For this cause’. These words are resumptive of the opening 
words of the chapter, ‘ For this cause I Paul, the prisoner of Christ 
Jesus for you, the Gentiles’. Accordingly they carry us back to 
the great mercy of God to the Gentiles (expounded in e. ii) as the 
ground of the Apostle’s Prayer. But the Prayer needed as its 
further preface a reference to his own peculiar mission as the 
publisher of the new declaration of that mercy, and to the sufferings 
by which he rejoiced to seal his mission. After this reference has 
been made and fully explained, he knits up the connexion by 
repeating the words ‘For this cause’, 

‘I bow my knees to the Father’. We shall miss the solemnity of 
this introduction unless we observe how seldom the attitude of 
kneeling in prayer is mentioned in the New Testament. Standing 
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to pray was the rule: comp. Matt. vi 5, Luke xviii rr, 13. Kneeling 
- was expressive of unusual emotion: comp. Luke xxii 41, Acts xxi i 
Indeed when we compare Luke xxii 41 ‘ kneeling down’ with Mark 
xiv 35 ‘ He fell upon the ground’ and Matt, xxvi 39 ‘He fell upon 
His face’, the parallels point us to the fact that what there is 
meant is not our ‘kneeling’ in an upright position, but kneeling 
with the head touching the ground—the Eastern prostration. This 
was and is the sign of the deepest reverence and humiliation; and, 
as is well known, the posture was forbidden in the early Church on 
the Lord’s day. 
But the significance of St Paul's phrase becomes still clearer, 
when we note that it is, in its particular wording, derived from a 
passage of Isaiah (which he quotes in Rom. xiv rr and alludes to in 
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Phil. ii 10): ‘I have sworn by Myself,...that unto Me every knee Isa. xlv 


shall bow’. In that reverence, which is due only to the Supreme, 73 
to whom it must needs one day be rendered by all, he bends low 
before the Father, 


‘The Father, of whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth ts iti 14, 15 


named’. At the first commencement of his prayer the Apostle had 
spoken of God as ‘the Father of glory’. In this we have one of i17 
several notable parallels between the prayer as essayed in the first 
chapter and the prayer as completed in the third chapter. 

It will be instructive to bring together here the various refer- 
ences which St Paul makes in this epistle to the fatherhood of God. 
In his opening salutation we find the words ‘from God our Father i 2 
and the Lord Jesus Christ’; and similar words occur at the close vi 23 
of the epistle. His great doxology opens with the words, ‘Blessed i 3 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’; and this title is 
resolved and emphasised, as we have seen, in the form ‘the God of i 17 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory’. Presently he uses the 


name absolutely, in speaking of ‘our access to the Father’; and ii 18 f. 


he follows it by the significant phrase, ‘of the household of God’. 

Then we have our present description, which expands and interprets 

the title ‘the Father of glory’; and shortly afterwards we find the 

absoluteness and universality of the fatherhood yet further de- 

clared in the words, ‘one God and Father of all, who is over all iv 6 
- and through all and in all’. Then, lastly, Christian duty is summed 

up in the obligation to ‘give thanks always for all things in the v 20 

name of our Lord Jesus Christ to Him who is God and Father’. 

This survey may help to shew us with what fulness of appreciation 
the Apostle recognises the various aspects of the new truth of the 
Divine fatherhood as revealed to man in Jesus Christ. 


‘The Father, of whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth 2s iii 14, 15 
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named. The literal translation of the words rendered ‘all father- 
hood’ is ‘every family’. But this translation entirely obscures to 
an English reader the point of the Apostle’s phrase. In Greek the 
word for ‘family’ (xarpia), is derived from the word for ‘father’ 
(rarjp). But in English the ‘family’ is not named from the 
‘father’. So that to reproduce the play upon words, which lends 
all its force to the original, we must necessarily resort to a para- 
phrase, and say ‘the Father, of whom all fatherhood is named’.’ 

The addition of the words ‘in heaven and on earth’ reminds us 
of the large inclusiveness of the Divine purpose as declared to us by 
St Paul. We have had this collocation already, where the Apostle 
spoke of the summing up of all things in Christ, ‘both which are in 
the heavens and which are on earth’. Similarly he tells us elsewhere 
that the reconciliation in Christ includes ‘all things, whether things 
on the earth or things in the heavens’. And if in one place he adds 
‘things which are under the earth’ as well, it is to declare that 
there is nothing anywhere which shall not ultimately be subject to 
Christ. In the present passage it would be irrelevant to enquire 
what ‘families in heaven’ the Apostle had in his mind. His whole 
point is that ‘the Father’—whom he has before called ‘the Father 
of glory’—is the source of all conceivable fatherhood, whether earthly 
or heavenly. 

According to this notable utterance of St Paul, God is not only 
the universal Father, but the archetypal Father, the Father of 
whom all other fathers are derivatives and types. So far from 
regarding the Divine fatherhood as a mode of speech in reference 
to the Godhead, derived by analogy from our conception of human 
fatherhood, the Apostle maintains that the very idea of fatherhood 
exists primarily in the Divine nature, and only by derivation in 
every other form of fatherhood, whether earthly or heavenly. The 
All-Father is the source of fatherhood wherever it is found. This 
may help us to understand something further of the meaning which 
is wrapped up in the title ‘the Father of glory’. 

‘That He would grant you according to the riches of His glory to 
be strengthened with power by His Spirit in the inner man’. We 
have already pointed to the close parallel between the language of the 
prayer as it is at first enunciated in chap. i and that of its fuller 
expression which we have now reached. In each case the prayer is 
directed to the Father—‘the Father of glory’ (i 17), ‘the Father, 
of whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named’ (ili 14 f.). 
In each case petition is made for a gift of the Holy Spirit—‘that 


1 The Latin and Syriac versions,as in the same difficulty and escaped it 
will be seen in the commentary, were _ by a like paraphrase. 
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the Father of glory may give you the Spirit of wisdom and revelation’ 
(i 17), ‘that He would grant (or ‘give’) you according to the riches 
of His glory to be strengthened with power by His Spirit’ (ii 16). 
We noted before how closely this corresponds with the promise of 
our Lord, as recorded by St Luke, ‘The Father from heaven will Luke xi 13 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him.’ Again, the sphere of 
action of the Spirit is in each case described in a striking phrase— 
‘the eyes of your heart being enlightened’ (i 18), ‘to be strengthened 
in the inner (or ‘inward’) man’ (iii 16). Finally, the ultimate aim 
of all is knowledge of the fulness of the Divine purpose—‘that ye 
may know what is the hope of His calling’, &c. (i 18 f.), ‘that ye 
may be able to comprehend what is the breadth and length and 
height and depth, and to know’, &c. (iii 18f.). Knowledge and 
power are inextricably linked together: the prayer to know the 
mighty power (i 19) becomes the prayer to have the mighty power, 
in order to be strong enough to know (iii 19). 

‘That Christ may dwell through faith in your hearts in love’. iii 17 
Here we must bear in mind that it is for Gentiles that the Apostle 
prays. He has already declared to them that they are ‘in Christ’: he i 13, ii 13 
now prays that they may find the converse also to be a realised truth, 
‘that Christ may dwell in your hearts’. In writing to the Colossians 
he speaks of this indwelling of Christ in the Gentiles as the climax 
of marvel in the Divine purpose: ‘God hath willed to make known Ool. ii 27 
what is the riches of the glory of this mystery in the Gentiles, which 
is Christ in you’. Thus we come to see the force of the phrases 
‘through faith’ and ‘in love’. It is only ‘through faith’ (or ‘through 
the faith’, if we prefer so to render it) that the Gentiles are par- 
takers of Christ: and it is ‘in love’, which binds ‘all the saints’ 
together, whether they be Jews or Gentiles (comp. v. 18 ‘to com- 
prehend with all the saints’), that the indwelling of the Christ, who 
is now the Christ of both alike, finds its manifestation and consum- 
mation. We may compare with this the words with which the 
Apostle prefaced his prayer at the outset: ‘Wherefore I, having i 15 f. 
heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus and your love toward all the 
saints, cease not to give thanks on your behalf, making mention of 
you in my prayers’. 

‘Ye being rooted and founded’. We have parallels to these 
expressions in the Epistle to the Colossians, which help us to inter- 
pret them here: ‘If ye are abiding in the faith, founded and firm, Col. i 23 
and not being shifted’; and ‘Rooted and built up in Him, and Col. ii 7 
confirmed in the faith, as ye have been taught’. These parallels are 
a further justification of the separation of the participles from the 
words ‘in love’, and their connexion in thought with the ‘faith’ 
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which has previously been mentioned. It is only as they have their 
roots struck deep and their foundation firmly laid in the faith as 
St Paul proclaims it to them, that they can hope to advance to the 
full knowledge for which he prays. 

‘That ye may be able to comprehend with all the saints what 1s 
the breadth and length and height and depth’. In the original the 
expression is yet more forcible: ‘that ye may have the strength to 
comprehend’. The clause depends on the participles ‘rooted and 
founded’; but it has a further reference to the words ‘to be 
strengthened with power by His Spirit in the inner man’. 

The object of the knowledge for which the Apostle prays was 
stated with some fulness in i 18f.: ‘that ye may know what is the 
hope of His calling, what the riches of the glory of His inheritance 
in the saints, and what the exceeding might of His power to us-ward 
who believe’. Here it is indicated under vague terms, chosen to 
express its immensity. For the Divine measures exceed human 
comprehension: as it is written, ‘My thoughts are not your thoughts’. 
And yet in this boldest of prayers the Apostle asks that they may 
be comprehended. The uttermost extent of the Divine purpose is 
the goal, however unattainable, of the knowledge for which the 
Apostle prays. 

‘To comprehend with all the saints’. The knowledge of the 
Divine purpose is the privilege of ‘the saints’, So the Apostle 
speaks to the Colossians of ‘the mystery which was hidden...but 
now it hath been made manifest to His saints, to whom God hath 
willed to make known’, &. As ye, says the Apostle in effect, are 
now ‘fellow-citizens of the saints’, and as your love goes out ‘towards 
all the saints’, in verification of your oneness with them; so you may 
share ‘with all the saints’ that knowledge which is God’s will for them. 

We need not exclude a further thought, which, if it is not 
expressed in these words, at least is in full harmony with St Paul’s 
conception of the unity of the saints in God’s One Man. The 
measures of the Divine purpose are indeed beyond the comprehension 
of any individual intelligence: but in union ‘with all the saints’ we 
may be able to comprehend them. Each saint may grasp some 
portion: the whole of the saints—when ‘we all come to the perfect 
man’—may know, as a whole, what must for ever transcend the 
knowledge of the isolated individual. 

‘And to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge’. These 
words are a re-statement of the aim, with a recognition that it is 
indeed beyond attainment. The Father’s purpose is coincident with 
the Son’s love: both alike are inconceivable, unknowable—and yet 
the ultimate goal of knowledge. 
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That ye may be filled unto all the fulness of God. The climax iii 19 


7 of the Apostle’s prayer points to an issue even beyond knowledge. 


He has prayed for a superhuman strength, in order to the attain- 
ment of an inconceivable knowledge, which is to result in what he 
can only call fulness—‘all the fulness of God’. What is this 


fulness for which St Paul prays, as the crowning blessing of the 


Gentiles for whom he has laboured and suffered ? 

Fulness, or fulfilment, is a conception which plays a prominent 
part in St Paul’s thought both in this epistle and in that which he 
sent at the same time to the Colossian Church. It is predicated 
sometimes of Christ and sometimes of the Church. It is spoken of 
now as though already attained, and now as the ultimate goal of a 
long process. 

Again and again, in these two epistles, we find the thought of 
the complete restoration of the universe to its true order, of the 
ultimate correspondence of all things, earthly and heavenly, to the 
Divine ideal. This issue is to be attained ‘in Christ’, and at the 
same time ‘in’ and ‘through the Church’. 

Thus, to recall some of the main passages, it is the purpose of 


God ‘to gather up in one all things in Christ, both that are in the i ro 
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heavens and that are on earth’: and again, ‘It hath pleased God... Col. i 19f. 


through Him to reconcile all things unto Himself...whether they 
be things on earth or things in the heavens’. Under the figure of 


the universal headship of Christ we have the same thought : ‘ Who Col. ii 10 
is the head of every principality and authority’; ‘ He set Him at Eph.izoff. 


His right hand in the heavenly places above every principality and 
authority ...and gave Him to be head over all things to the 
Church...’. And the Church’s part in the great process by which 


the result is to be attained is further indicated in the words: ‘ that iii 10 


there might now be made known to the principalities and authorities 
in the heavenly places, through the Church, the manifold wisdom of 


God’: ‘to whom’, as the Apostle says later on, ‘be the glory in the iii 21 


Church and in Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world without 

end’. 
To express this complete attainment of the end of all things in 

Christ and through the Church, the word ‘fulness’ or ‘ fulfilment ’, 


’ with its verb ‘to be filled’ or ‘fulfilled’, is used in very various 


ways. Christ Himself is spoken of not only as ‘filling’ or ‘ful- iv ro 
filling all things’, but also as being ‘all in all filled’ or ‘fulfilled ’. i 23 


In close connexion both with Christ’s headship of the Church, and 


also with the reconciliation of all things, the Apostle speaks of ‘all Col. i 19 


the fulness’ as residing in Christ: ‘for it hath pleased God that 
in Him should all the fulness dwell, and through Him to reconcile 
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all things unto Himself’. The Church is expressly said to be ‘the 
fulness’ of Christ, fulfilling Him as the body fulfils the head. All 
the members of the Church are to meet at last in a perfect Man, 
and so to attain to ‘ the measure of the stature of the fulness of the 
Christ’. And for the saints the Apostle here prays that they ‘may 
be filled unto all the fulness of God’. 

One remarkable passage remains, in which ‘fulness’ is predicated 
at once of Christ and of the saints: ‘for in Him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Deity in a bodily way, and ye are filled (or, ‘ fulfilled *) 
in Him’. It is usual to limit the referencé of this passage to the 
incarnation of Christ in His individual human body, and to take it 
as meaning that in that body resides the Godhead in all its com- 
pleteness. But this is to neglect St Paul’s special use of the terms 
‘fulness’ and ‘body’, as they recur again and again in these 
epistles. For we have already had in the previous chapter the 
expression ‘that in Him should all the fulness dwell’; and we have 


Eph. iii 19 also to reckon with the phrase ‘that ye may be filled unto all the 


ii 14 
Col. i 22 


Col. ii 8 fi. 


fulness of God’. Moreover, when St Paul refers to the individual 
human body of Christ in these epistles, he does so in unmistakeable 
terms, speaking either of ‘ His flesh’ or of ‘the body of His flesh’, 
But ‘the body of the Christ’ to St Paul is the Church. 

When we bear this in mind, we at once understand the appro- 
priateness of the second clause of this passage: ‘and ye are filled 
(or ‘fulfilled’) in Him’. The relation of Christ to the Church is 
such that His fulness is of necessity also its fulness. And, 
further, the whole passage thus interpreted harmonizes with its 
context. ‘Take heed’, says the Apostle, if we may paraphrase 
his words, ‘lest there be any who in his dealings with you is a 
despoiler through his philosophy (so-called) or empty deceit (as it 
is in truth). Emptiness is all that he has to offer you: for he 
exchanges the tradition of the Christ, which you have received 
(v. 6), for the tradition of men: he gives you the world-elements 
in place of the heavenly Christ. For in Christ dwells all the 
fulness (as I have already said), yea, all the fulness of the Deity, 
expressing itself through a body: a body, in which you are incor- 
porated, so that in Him the fulness is yours: for He who is your 
head is indeed universal head of all that stands for rule and 
authority in the universe’. 

Thus St Paul looks forward to the ultimate issue of the Divine 
purpose for the universe. ‘The present stage is a stage of imperfec- 
tion: the final stage will be perfection. All is now incomplete: in 
the issue all will be complete. And this completeness, this fulfil- 
ment, this attainment of purpose and realisation of ideal, is found 
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and is to be found (for to St Paul the present contains implicitly 
the future) in Christ—in Christ ‘by way of a body’; that is to 
say, in Christ as the whole, in which the head and the body are 
inseparably one. 

Even beyond this the Apostle dares to look. This fulfilled and 
completed universe is in truth the return of all things to their 
creative source, through Christ to God, ‘of whom and through Rom, xi 36 
whom and unto whom are all things’,—‘that God may be all in 1 Cor. xv 
all’. Thus ‘the fulness’, which resides in Christ and unto which ae 
the saints are to be fulfilled, is ‘all the fulness of the Deity’, or, as 
he says in our present passage, ‘all the fulness of God’. 

No prayer that has ever been framed has uttered a bolder 
request. It is a noble example of rappyoia, of freedom of speech, of 
that ‘boldness and access in confidence’ of which he has spoken iii r2 
above. Unabashed by the greatness of his petition, he triumphantly 
invokes a power which can do far more than he asks, far more than 
even his lofty imagination conceives. His prayer has risen into 
praise. ‘Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above iii 20 f. 
all that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, to 
Him be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, 
world without end. Amen.’ 

‘ According to the power that worketh i us’. Once more we are 
reminded of his first attempt to utter his prayer. It was at a 
closely similar phrase that he began to digress: ‘that ye may i 18 #f. 
know...what is the exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward 
who believe, according to the working of the might of His strength, 
which He wrought in Christ, in that He raised Him’, etc. It is 
the certainty of the present working of this Divine power that 
fills him with exultant confidence. 

‘Unto him be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus’—in the 
Body and in the Head. This is only the third time that the 
Apostle has named the Church in this epistle. He has spoken of it 
as that which fulfils the Christ, as the body fulfils the head. He i 23 
has spoken of it again as the medium through which lessons of the iii 10 
very-varied wisdom of God are being learned by spiritual intelli- 
gences in the heavenly region. He now speaks of it, in terms not 
less remarkable, as the sphere in which, even as in Christ Jesus 
Himself, the glory of God is exhibited and consummated. 


I THEREFORE, the prisoner in the Lord, beseech you that ye iv :—6 
walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye are called, *with all 
lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one 
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another in love; 3giving diligence to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. 4There is one body and one Spirit, 
even as also ye are called in one hope of your calling: sone 
Lord, one faith, one baptism: Sone God and Father of all, who 
is above all and through all and in all. 


‘I therefore, the prisoner in the Lord, beseech you’, He repeats the 
title ‘prisoner’ by which he has already described himself; and 
thereby he links this section to the long parenthesis in which he has 
interpreted his use of it. He seems to say: I am a prisoner now, 
and no longer an active messenger of Jesus Christ. I can indeed 
write to you, and I can pray for you. But with yourselves hence- 
forward rests the practical realisation of the ideal which it has been 
my mission to proclaim to you. 

We have already had occasion to draw attention to the special 
usage of St Paul in regard to the names ‘Christ’ and ‘the Lord’. 
It is in full harmony with this usage that he has previously called 
himself ‘the prisoner of Christ Jesus’, emphasising his special mission 
to declare the new position of the Gentiles ‘in Christ’; whereas now 
he says, ‘the prisoner in the Lord’, as he begins to speak of the 
outcome of the new position, the corporate life ruled by ‘the Lord’, 

‘That ye walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye are called’. The 
great human unity, which the Apostle regards as the goal of the 
Divine purpose, has been created and already exists in Christ. It 
is being progressively realised as a fact in the world of men by the 
Church, which is ‘the body of the Christ’ and His ‘fulfilment’. 
‘Through the Church’, as fulfilling the Christ, the very varied 
wisdom of the Divine purpose is being taught to the intelligences of 
the spiritual sphere. ‘In the Church and in Christ Jesus’ the 
Divine purpose is to find its consummation to the eternal glory 
of God. 

It is the responsibility of the members of the Church for the 
preservation and manifestation of this unity, which the Apostle 
now seeks to enforce. You, he says, have been called into the 
unity, which God has created in Christ: you have been chosen into 
this commonwealth of privilege, this household of God: you are 
stones in this Temple, members of this Body. This is your high 
vocation ; and, if you would be true to it, you must ever be mindful 
of the whole of which you are parts, making your conduct worthy of 
your incorporation into God’s New Man. 

‘With all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing 


1 See above, p, 72. 
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one another in love’. It is the mental dispositions which promote 
the right relation of the parts to the whole and to each other in the 
whole, that the Apostle first demands of them. His experience had 
taught him that these dispositions were indispensably necessary for 
the maintenance of unity. 

This emphatic appeal for ‘lowliness of mind’, as the first of 
virtues to which their new position pledged them, must have been 
peculiarly impressive to converts from heathenism. To the Greek 
mind humility was little else than a vice of nature. It was weak 
and mean-spirited ; it was the temper of the slave; it was incon- 
sistent with that self-respect which every true man owed to himself. 
The fulness of life, as it was then conceived, left no room for 
humility. It was reserved for Christianity to unfold a different 
conception of the fulness of life, in which service and self-sacrifice 
were shewn to be the highest manifestations of power, whether 
human or Divine. The largest life was seen to claim for itself the 
right of humblest service. The Jew had indeed been taught 
humility in the Old Testament, on the ground of the relation of 
man to God. ‘The high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity ’ Isa. lvii 15 
would only dwell ‘with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit’. 
But the Gospel went far further and proclaimed that humility was 
not the virtue of weakness only. The highest life, in the fullest 
consciousness of its power, expresses itself in acts of the deepest 
humility. ‘Jesus, knowing that the Father had given all things John xiii 
into His hands, and that He was come from God, and went to God; + f 
He riseth from supper, and laid aside His garments, and took a 
towel and girded Himself. After that he poureth water into a 
bason, and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with 
the towel wherewith He was girded’. It is in harmony with this 
that St Paul, in a great theological passage, treats humility as the 
characteristic lesson of the Incarnation itself. ‘In lowliness of Phil. ii 3 
mind’, he pleads, ‘let each esteem other better than themselves... 
Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus...who 
humbled Himself’. 

In our present passage the Apostle enforces humility on the 
ground of the relation of man to man in the great human unity. A 
larger life than that of the individual has been revealed to him. Its 
law is that of mutual service: and its first requisite is the spirit of 
subordination, ‘lowliness of mind and meekness’. 

‘With long-suffering, forbearing one another’. The patient spirit 
by which each makes allowance for the failures of the other, is 
closely related to ‘the lowliness of mind’, by which each esteems the 
other better than himself. 
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‘In love’. Here, as so often in this epistle, love is introduced as 
the climax, the comprehensive virtue of the new life which includes 
all the rest’. In the Epistle to the Colossians the same thought is 
even more emphatically expressed: ‘Put ye on...lowliness of mind, 
meekness, long-suffering; forbearing one another...and, over and 
above all these, love, which is the bond of perfectness’. 

‘Giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace’, The word ‘endeavouring’, which the Authorised Version 
employs in this place, has come to suggest in our modern usage too 
much of the possibility of failure to be strong enough to give the 
Apostle’s meaning. The word which he uses has an eagerness about 
it, which is difficult to represent in English®. The Church to him 
was the embodiment of the Divine purpose for the world: it was 
the witness to men of the unity of mankind. What would become 
of this witness, how should the purpose itself be realised, if the 
unity of the Church were not preserved? Well might he urge upon 
his readers eagerly and earnestly to maintain their oneness. They 
must make a point of preserving it: they must take care to keep it. 

‘To keep the unity’. The unity is spoken of as a thing which 
already exists. It is a reality of the spiritual world. It is a gift of 
God which is committed to men to keep intact. At the same time, 
as St Paul will presently show, it is a unity which is ever enlarging 
its range and contents: ‘until we all come to the unity’. The unity 
must be maintained in the process, if it is to be attained in the 
result. 

‘The unity of the Spirit’. Hitherto St Paul has avoided the 
abstract word, and has used concrete terms to express the thought 
of unity: ‘one man...in one body...in one Spirit’. Indeed the 
characteristically Christian word to express the idea is not ‘unity’ 
or ‘oneness’ (évorys), but the more living and fruitful term ‘com- 
munion’ or ‘fellowship’ (xowwvia): a term implying not a meta- 
physical conception but an active relationship: see, for example, 
Acts li 42, 2 Cor. xiii 14, Phil. ii 1, Yet the more abstract term 
has its value: ‘the oneness of the Spirit’ underlies ‘the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit’, which manifests and interprets it. 

By a mischievous carelessness of expression, ‘unity of spirit’ is 
commonly spoken of in contrast to ‘corporate unity’, and as though 


1 Compare for the emphatic posi- which are used to render the corre- 
tion of the phrase ‘in love’, i 4, iii17, sponding substantive («7ovd%) in 2 Cor. 


iv 15, 16. vil 11f., viii 7 f., 16: ‘carefulness’, 
2 The range of the word and the ‘care’, ‘diligence’, ‘forwardness’, 
difficulty of adequately translating it ‘earnest care’. 


may be illustrated by the five synonyms 
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it might be accepted as a substitute for it. Such language would 
have been unintelligible to St Paul. He never employs the word 
‘spirit’ in a loose way to signify a disposition, as we do when we 
speak of ‘a kindly spirit’. To him ‘spirit’ means ‘spirit’, and 
nothing less. It is often hard to decide whether he is referring 
to the Spirit of God or to the human spirit. In the present passage, 
for example, we cannot be sure whether he wishes to express the 
unity which the Holy Spirit produces in the Christian Body, as in 
the parallel phrase ‘the fellowship of the Holy Spirit’; or rather the 
unity of the ‘one spirit’ of the ‘one body’, regarded as distinguishable 
from the personal Holy Spirit. But at any rate no separation of 
‘body’ and ‘spirit’ is contemplated: and the notion that there 
could be several ‘bodies’ with a ‘unity of spirit’ is entirely alien to 
the thought of St Paul. It is especially out of place here, as the 
next words show. 

‘There is one body and one Spirit, even as also ye are called in 
one hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism; one God 
and Father of all, who is above all and through all and in all’. The 
seven unities here enumerated fall into three groups: one body, one 
Spirit, one hope: one Lord, one faith, one baptism: one God and 
Father of all: 

The Apostle begins from what is most immediately present to 
view—the one Body, vitalised by one Spirit, and progressing towards 
the goal of one Hope. This Body depends for its existence upon 
one Lord, its Divine Head, to whom it is united by one Faith and 
one Baptism. Its ultimate source of being is to be found in one 
God, the All-Father, supreme over all, operative through all, 
immanent in all. . 

More succinctly we may express the thought of the three groups 
thus : 

One Body—and all that this involves of inward life and ultimate 

perfection ; 

One Head—and that which unites us to Him; 

One God—to whom all else is designed to lead us. 

Elsewhere St Paul has said, in words which express a similar 
progress of thought: ‘Ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s’. 

‘Who is above all and through all and in ali’, A timid gloss, 
which changed the last clause into ‘in you all’, has found its way 
into our Authorised Version ; but it is destitute of authority. The 
Greek in the true text is as vague as the English rendering given 
above: so that we cannot at once decide whether St Paul is speaking 
of ‘all persons’ or ‘all things’. The words ‘ Father of all’, which 
immediately precede, may seem to make the former the more natural 
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interpretation ; but they cannot in themselves compel us to abandon 
the wider meaning. 

The Apostle is indeed primarily thinking of the Body of Christ 
and all its members. The unity of that Body is the truth which he 
seeks to enforce. But when he has risen at length to find the source 
of human unity in the unity of the Divine fatherhood, his thought 
widens its scope. The words ‘ Father of all’ cannot be less inclusive 
than the earlier words, ‘The Father of whom all fatherhood in 
heaven and on earth is named’. And the final clause, ‘Who is 
above all and through all and in all’, is true not only of all intelli- 
gent beings which can claim the Divine fatherhood, but of the total 
range of things, over which God is supreme, through which He 
moves and acts, and in which He dwells. : 


Tt was a startling experiment in human life which the Apostle 
was striving to realise. Looked at from without, his new unity was 
a somewhat bizarre combination. ‘Greek and Jew, circumcision 
and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman’—all 
these are no more, he boldly proclaims to the Colossians, ‘but all in 
all is Christ’. The ‘putting on of the New Man’, he goes on to tell 
them, invokved the welding into one of all these heterogeneous 
elements ; or rather the persistent disregard of these distinctions, in 
presence of the true human element, which should so far dominate 
as practically to efface them. In every-day life this made a heavy de- 
mand upon the new virtues of self-effacement and mutual forbearance, 
Accordingly he declares, in language closely parallel to that which 
he uses in this epistle, that to put on the New Man is to ‘put on 
the heart of compassion, kindness, lowliness of mind, meekness, long- 
suffering ; bearing one with another, and forgiving each other, if 
any have a complaint against any’. ‘Over and above all these 
things’ they must put on ‘love, which is the bond of perfectness’. 
And the paramount consideration which must decide all issues is 


‘the peace of the Christ’, unto which they have been called ‘in one 
Body’. 


7 Bur unto every one of us is given grace, according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ. ®Wherefore it saith: 

When He ascended up on high, He led a captivity captive, 

And gave gifts unto men. 

9Now that, He ascended, what is it but that He also 
descended into the lower parts of the earth? ‘He that 
descended, He it is that also ascended above all heavens, that 
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He might fill all things. And He gave some, apostles; and 
some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers; "for the perfecting of the saints for the work of 
ministry, for the building of the body of Christ, "till we all 
come to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, to a perfect man, to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ: that we be no longer children, tossed to 
and fro and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the 
sleight of men, “by craftiness according to the wiles of error; 
but maintaining the truth in love, may grow up into Him in 
all things; which is the head, even Christ, from whom the 
whole body, fitly framed together and compacted by every joint 
of its supply, according to the effectual working in the measure 
of each several part, maketh the increase of the body, unto 
the building thereof, in love. 


‘But unto every one of us rs given grace, according to the measwre 
of the gift of Christ’. The recognition of the whole is to St Paul 
the starting-point for the consideration of the position of the indi- 
vidual parts. For the unity of which he speaks is no barren 
uniformity : it is a unity in diversity. It secures to the individual 
his true place of responsibility and of honour. 

In order to appreciate the language of this passage we must 
recall the phraseology which the Apostle has used again and again 
in the earlier part of chap. iii. He has there spoken of ‘the grace 
of God which was given’ to him on behalf of the Gentiles. He was 
made minister of the Gospel which included the Gentiles ‘according 
to the gift of that grace of God which was given’ to him: to himn— 
for he will repeat it the third time—though less than the least of 
the holy people—‘this grace was given, to preach to the Gentiles 
the unexplorable wealth of the Christ’. This reiterated identifica- 
tion of his special mission with the gift of grace illustrates the 
passage before us. To each individual, if not to all in like measure, 
the same grace has been given. The Divine mercy in its world-wide 
inclusiveness is committed to each member of the holy people, not 
as a privilege only, but also as a responsibility’. 

‘According to the measure of the gift of Christ’. The grace is 


1 Compare Phil. i7, where St Paul nexion with ‘the defence and con- 
speaks of the Philippians as ‘fellow-  firmation of the Gospel’. 
partakers with him of grace’, in con- 
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the same; but Christ gives it in different measures, as the Apostle 
proceeds to explain. 

At this point we may usefully compare with the present context 
as a whole a parallel passage in the Epistle to the Romans, in 
which, after the Apostle has closed his discussion of the wide inclu- 
siveness of the Divine mercy, he calls for a fitting response in the 
conduct of those to whom it has come. The language of the two 
passages offers several similarities. The opening phrase, with which 
he passes from doxology to exhortation, is in each case the same: 
‘I beseech you therefore’. There, as here, ‘the grace which is given 
to me’ leads the way to ‘the grace which is given to us’. There 
too we find an appeal for humility on the ground of the one Body 
and the distribution of functions among its members, ‘as God hath 
dealt to every man the measure of faith’. ‘Having gifts’, the 
Apostle continues, ‘which are diverse according to the grace which 
is given to us’: and he adds a catalogue of these gifts, which we 
shall presently have to compare with that which follows in this 
epistle. These various functions, diverse according to the distribu- 
tion of the grace—such is the Apostle’s teaching in both places— 
are indispensable elements of a vital unity. 

‘Wherefore it saith: When He ascended wp on high, He led a 
captivity captive, and gave gifts to men’. The Apostle has already 
connected the exaltation of Christ with the power that is at work 
in the members of His Church. The varied gifts bestowed by the 
exalted Christ now recall to his mind the ancient picture of the 
victorious king, who mounts the heights of the sacred citadel of 
Zion, with his captives in his train, and distributes his largess from 
the spoils of war. It is the connexion between the ascension and 
the gifts, which the Apostle desires to emphasise; and the only 
words of the quotation on which he comments are ‘He ascended’ 
and ‘He gave’. 

‘Now that, He ascended, what is it but that He also descended 
into the lower parts of the earth?’ Desiring to shew that the power 
of Christ ranges throughout the universe, St Paul first notes that 
His ascent implies a previous descent. This descent was below the 
earth, as the ascent is above the heavens, 

‘He that descended, He it is that also ascended above all heavens, 
that He might fill all things’. From its depths to its heights He has 
compassed the universe. He has left nothing unvisited by His 
presence. For He is the Divine Fulfiller, to whom it appertains in 
the purpose of God to fill all things with their appropriate fulness : 
to bring the universe to its destined goal, its final correspondence 
with the Divine ideal. Compare what has been said above on iii 19. 
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‘And He gave some, apostles; and some, prophets’. The nomina- iv 11 


tive is emphatic in the original: ‘He it is that gave some as 
apostles’, ete. Having commented on ‘He ascended’, St Paul goes on 
to comment on ‘He gave’. It is Christ who in each case fulfils the 
ancient hymn. He it is that ‘ascended’, and He it is that ‘gave’. 
The Ascended One is the giver of gifts. His gifts are enumerated 
in a concrete form: they are apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors 
and teachers. All these in their diversity of functions are given by 
the Ascended Lord for the varied and harmonious development of 
His Church. ‘ 

In the passage of the Epistle to the Romans to which we have 


already alluded, the gifts are catalogued in the abstract: prophecy, Rom. xii 


ministry, teaching, and the like. Here the Apostle prefers to speak 
of the members who fulfil these functions as being themselves gifts 
given by Christ to His Church. In another catalogue, in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, he passes from the concrete method of 
description to the abstract: ‘God hath set some in the Church, 
first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that 
miracles, then gifts of healing, helps, governments, diversities of 
tongues’. There too he has been speaking of the Body and its 
members; and the general thought is the same as here: the 
diversity of gifts and functions is not only consistent with but 
necessary to corporate unity. 

‘ Some, apostles; and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and 
some, pastors and teachers’. We shall be disappointed if we come to 
this passage, or either of the parallels referred to above, in the 
expectation of finding the official orders of the Church’s ministry. 
The three familiar designations, bishops, presbyters and deacons, 
are all wanting. The evidence of the Acts of the Apostles, which 
employs the first two of these designations in reference to the 
leaders of the Ephesian Church, together with the evidence of the 
First Epistle to Timothy which employs all three in dealing with 
the organisation and discipline of the same Church, forbids the 
suggestion that such officers are not mentioned here because they 
_ did not exist in the Asian communities to which St Paul’s letter 
was to go, or because the Apostle attached but little importance to 
their position. A reason for his silence must be sought in another 
direction. The most intelligible explanation is that bishops, pres- 
byters and deacons were primarily local officers, and St Paul is here 
concerned with the Church as a whole. Apostles, prophets and 
evangelists are divinely-gifted men who serve the Church at large ; 
and if a local ministry is alluded to at all it is only under the vaguer 
designation of ‘pastors and teachers’. 
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This is not the place to discuss the development of the official 
ministry: but it may be pointed out that it rises in importance as 
the first generation of apostolic and prophetic teachers passes away, 
as the very designations of ‘apostle’ and ‘prophet’ gradually dis- 
appear, and as all that is permanently essential to the Church of the 
apostolic and prophetic functions is gathered up and secured in the 
official ministry itself. 

The recovery of the Didaché, or Teaching of the Apostles, has 
thrown fresh light on the history of the first two terms of St Paul’s 
list!,. It shews us a later generation of ‘apostles’, who are what we 
should rather term ‘missionaries’. They pass from place to place, 
asking only for a night’s lodging and a day’s rations. They would 
seem to correspond to the ‘evangelists’ of St Paul’s catalogue, who 
carried the Gospel to regions hitherto unevangelised. This mention 
of them establishes beyond further question that wider use of the 
name ‘apostle’, for the recognition of which Bishop Lightfoot had 
already vigorously pleaded’. 

Yet more interesting is the picture which the Didaché draws for 
us of the Christian prophets. It shews us the prophets as pre- 
eminent in the community which they may visit, or in which they 
may choose to settle. They appear to celebrate the Eucharist, and 
that with a special liturgical freedom. They are to be regarded as 
beyond criticism, if their genuineness as prophets has once been 
established. They are the proper recipients of the tithes and first- 
fruits of the community, and this for a noteworthy reason: ‘for 
they are your high-priests’, And when at the close of the book 
‘bishops and deacons’ are for the first time mentioned, honour is 
claimed for them in these significant terms: ‘ For they also minister 
unto you the ministration of the prophets and teachers: therefore 
despise them not; for they are your honourable ones together with 
the prophets and teachers’. In this primitive picture it is instruc- 
tive to observe that the ministry of office is in the background, 
overshadowed at present by a ministry of enthusiasm, but destined 
to absorb its functions and to survive its fall. 

‘For the perfecting of the saints for the work of ministry’. The 


1 The Didaché was published by 
Archbp Bryennius in 1883. In its 
present form it is a composite work, 
which has embodied a very early (pos- 
sibly Jewish) manual of conduct. Its 


regard it as representative of the 
general condition of the Church at so 
late a period : it would appear rather 
to belong to some isolated community, 
in which there lingered a condition of 


locality is uncertain, and it cannot 
be dated with prudence earlier than 
about 130 a.p. It is impossible to 


life and organisation which had else- 
where passed away. 
* Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 5. 
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second of these clauses must be taken as dependent on the first, and 
not (as in the Authorised Version) as coordinate with it. The 
equipment of the members of the Body for their function of service 
to the whole is the end for which Christ has given these gifts to 
His Church. If the life and growth of the Body is to be secured, 
every member of it, and not only those who are technically called 
‘ministers’, must be taught to serve. More eminent service indeed 
is rendered by those members to whom the Apostle has explicitly 
referred ; but their service is specially designed to promote the 
service in due measure of the rest: for, as he tells us elsewhere, 
‘those members of the body which seem to be feebler are necessary ’, I Cor. xii 
Thus ‘the work of ministry’ here spoken of corresponds to the 
‘grace given to every one of us’, which is the subject of this iv 7 
section. 

An illustrative example of this ministry of saints to saints is to 
be found in St Paul’s reference to an interesting group of Corinthian 
Christians: ‘I beseech you, brethren,—ye know the house of Ste- 1 Cor. xvi 
phanas, that it is the firstfruits of Achaia, and that they have ‘5 a 
addicted themselves to the ministry of the saints’,—that ye submit 
yourselves unto such, and to every one that helpeth with us and 
laboureth. J am glad of the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus 
and Achaicus: for that which was lacking on your part they have 
supplied: for they have refreshed my spirit and yours: therefore 
acknowledge ye them that are such’. From words like these we 
may see that every kind of mutual service is included in the early 
and unofficial sense of this word ‘ ministry’. 

If ministry such as this is characteristic of each member of the 
Body, it was preeminently characteristic of the Head Himself: 

‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister’; Mark x 45 
‘I am among you as he that ministereth’. mee ae 
‘For the building of the body of Christ’. This is the process to iy 13 

the forwarding of which all that has been spoken of is directed. 
In describing it St Paul combines, as he has done before, his two 
favourite metaphors of the temple and the body. He has previously ii 21 
said that the building of the Temple grows: here, conversely, he 
speaks of the Body as being builded. 
. ‘Tall we all come to the wnity of the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God’. Unity has been spoken of, first of all, as a gift to 
be kept; it is now regarded as a goal to be attained. Unity, as it 
exists already and is to be eagerly guarded, is a spiritual rather 
than an intellectual oneness; the vital unity of the one Spirit in 


1 Literally, ‘ they have appointed themselves unto ministry to the saints’. 
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the one body. Unity, as it is ultimately to be reached by all the 
saints together, will be a consciously realised oneness, produced by 
faith in and knowledge of the Son of God. We are one now: in 
the end we all shall know ourselves to be one. 

‘The Son of God’. St Paul is so careful in his use of the various 
designations of our Lord, that we may be confident that he has 
some reason here for inserting between two mentions of ‘the Christ’ 
this title, ‘the Son of God’, which does not occur elsewhere in the 
epistle. It is instructive to compare a passage in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, where a similar change of titles is made. ‘I have been 
crucified with Christ’, says the Apostle, ‘and I no longer live, but 
in me Christ lives: and the life which now I live in the flesh, I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered Himself 
up for me’. He with whom he has been crucified, He who now 
lives in him, is ‘Christ’: He whose love brought Him down to 
suffer is ‘the Son of God’. The title is changed to one which 


John xviis recalls the glory which Christ had with the Father before the world 


iv 14 


was, in order to heighten the thought of His condescending love. 
And so in our present passage, when he is treating of the relation of 
our Lord to His Church, he speaks of Him as ‘the Christ’ (for the 
article is used in both places in the original): but when he would 
describe Him as the object of that faith and knowledge, in which our 
unity will ultimately be realised, he uses the words ‘ the faith and the 
knowledge of the Son of God’; thereby suggesting, as it would seem, 
the thought of His eternal existence in relation to the Divine Father. 

‘Till we all come...to a perfect man’: that is, all of us together 
(for this is implied by the Greek) to God’s New Man, grown at 
length to full manhood. Not ‘to perfect men’: for the Apostle 
uses the plural of the lower stage only: ‘that we be no longer 


children’ is his own contrast. We are to grow out of our indi-- 


vidualism into the corporate oneness of the full-grown Man. 

‘To the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ (or, of the 
Christ)’: that is, to the full measure of the complete stature, or 
maturity, of the fulfilled Christ. We cannot forget that St Paul 
has already called the Church ‘the fulness of Him who all in all is 
being fulfilled’, But in using the expression ‘the fulness of the 
Christ’ in this place, he is thinking of more than ‘the Church, 
which is His Body’. For here we get once more to the background 
of St Paul’s thought, in which the Body and the Head together are 
ultimately the one Christ—‘ the Christ that is to be’. 

In the New Man, grown to perfect manhood, St Paul finds the 
consummation of human life. He thus takes us on to the issue of 
the new creation which he spoke of in chap. ii. There the ‘one new 
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man’ is created in the Christ: but he has a long growth before him. 
More and more are to claim their position as members of him. 
‘Christ is fulfilled’—to quote Origen’s words again'—‘in all that 
come unto Him, whereas He is still lacking in respect of them 
before they have come’, When they shall all have come to the 
unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, when 
they shall all have come to a full-grown Man; then in the ripe 
maturity of the New Man, ‘the fulness of the Christ’ will itself 
have been attained. 

The poet, who has spoken to us of ‘the Christ that is to be’, has 
also most clearly expressed for us a part at least of the truth of the 
Making of Man?: 

Man as yet is being made, and ere the crowning Age of ages, 

Shall not aeon after aeon pass and touch him into shape? 

All about him shadow still, but, while the races flower and fade, 

Prophet-eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the shade, 


Till the peoples all are one, and all their voices blend in choric 
Hallelujah to the Maker ‘It is finish’d. Man is made’. 


‘That we be no longer children’. This expression, viewed from iv 14 
the mere standpoint of style, spoils the previous metaphor: but it is 
obviously intended to form a sharp contrast. The plural is to be 
noted. Maturity belongs to the unity alone. Individualism and 
self-assertion are the foes of this maturity. We are not to be 
‘babes’, isolated individuals, stunted and imperfect. Out of indi- 
vidualism we must grow, if we would attain to our perfection in the 
membership of the perfect Man. 

‘No longer children, tossed to and fro and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine’. St Paul does not linger on the distant 
ideal. He is quickly back to the present stage of childhood, which 
has still to ‘pass the waves this troublesome world’ in which 
ideals are too apt to suffer shipwreck. The new metaphor is drawn 
from the sea which the Apostle knew so well, the symbol of insta- 
bility and insecurity. It suggests the jeopardy of the little boats, 
storm-tossed and swung round by each fresh blast, so that they 
cannot keep their head to the waves and are in danger of being 
swamped. 

‘By the sleight. of men, by craftiness according to the wiles of 
error’. The dexterous handling of the dice and the smart cleverness 
of the schemer are the figures which underlie the words here used. 
They suggest the very opposite of the Apostle’s straighttorwardness 


1 The full quotation is given in the ‘The Making of Man’ in The Death of 


note on p. 45. Oenone and other Poems (1892). 


2 Tennyson, In Memoriam evi: and 
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2 Oor. iv 2 of teaching. Ours is not, he had once said to the Corinthians, the 


iv 15 


versatility of the adept, which plays tricks with the Divine message. 
So here he warns us that subtleties and over-refinements end in 
error. We must keep to the simple way of truth and love. 

‘ But maintaining the truth in love’. In this epistle St Paul is 
not controversial. He attacks no form of false doctrine, but only 
gives a general warning against the mischievous refinements of over- 
subtle teachers. With the ‘error’ to which these things lead he 
briefly contrasts the duty of ‘maintaining the truth in love’; and 
then at once he returns to the central truth of the harmony and 
growth of God’s one Man. 

‘May grow up into Him in all things’. The next words, ‘ which 
is the head’, seem at first sight to suggest that the Apostle’s meaning 
is ‘may grow up into Him as the head’. But although the limbs of 
the body are presently spoken of as deriving their growth from the 
head—the head being regarded as the source of that harmony of the 
various parts which is essential to healthy development—it would 
be difficult to give a meaning to the expression ‘to grow up into 
the head’. Accordingly it is better to regard the words ‘may grow 
up into Him in all things’ as complete in themselves. What 
St Paul desires to say is that the children are to grow up, not 
each into a separate man, but all into One, ‘the perfect man’, who 
is none other than the Christ. 

The law of growth for the individual is this: that he should 
learn more and more to live as a part of a great whole; that he 
should consciously realise the life of membership, and contribute his 
appropriate share towards the completeness of the corporate unity ; 
and that thus his expanding faculties should find their full play in 
the large and ever enlarging life of the One Man. It is to this that 
St Paul points when he says, ‘thag, we be no longer children, but 
grow up into Him every whit’. 

In one of the most remarkable poems of the Jn Memoriam 
Tennyson suggests that the attainment of a definite self-conscious- 
ness may be a primary purpose of the individual’s earthly life? : 

This use may lie in blood and breath, 
Which else were fruitless of their due, 


Had man to learn himself anew 
Beyond the second birth of Death. 


We gather from St Paul that there is a further lesson which we are 
called to learn—the consciousness of a larger life, in which in a 
sense we lose ourselves, to find ourselves again, no longer isolated, 


1 In Memoriam, xlv. 
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but related and coordinated in the Body of the Christ. That the 
poet, too, knew something of the mystery of this surrender of the 
itividual life may be seen from his Prologue : 
Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou: 


Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


‘ Which is the head, even Christ’. Backwards and forwards the 
Apostle moves, with no concern for logical consistency, between the 
conception of Christ as the Whole and the conception of Christ as 
the Head of the Body. The newness of the thought which he is 
endeavouring to develope—the thought of human unity realised 
through and in the Christ—is doubtless responsible for these 
oscillations. We feel that the conception is being worked out 
for the first time, and we watch the struggle of language in face of 
the difficulties which present themselves. The initial difficulty is 
to conceive of a number of persons as forming in a real sense one 
‘body’. In common parlance this difficulty is not recognised, 
because the word ‘body’ is used merely to signify an aggregation 
of persons more or less loosely held in relation to one another, and 
its proper meaning of a structural unity is not seriously pressed. 
But just in proportion as ‘a body’ is felt to mean a living organism, 
the difficulty remains. And St Paul makes it abundantly clear that 
it is a living organism—a human frame with all its manifold struc- 
ture inspired by a single life—which offers to him the true concep- 
tion of humanity as God will have it to be. 

A further difficulty enters when the relation of Christ to this 
Body comes to be defined. It is natural at once to think of Him as 
its Head: for that is the seat of the brain which controls and unifies 
the organism. But this conception does not always suffice. For 
Christ is more than the Head. The whole Body, in St Paul’s Rom. xii 5 
language, is ‘in Him’; the several parts ‘grow up into Him’. 
Even more than this, the whole is identified with Him: ‘for as x Cor. xii 
the body is one and hath many members, and all the members of ' 
the body being many are one body; so also is the Christ’, In the 
New Man ‘Christ is all and in all’. Identified with the whole Col. iii 11 
Body, He grows with its growth and will find His own fulfilment 
only in its complete maturity. 

We are not therefore to be surprised at the rapidity of the tran- 
sition by which the Apostle here passes from the thought of Christ 
as the Whole, into which we are growing up, to the thought of Him 
as the Head, upon which the Body’s harmony and growth depends. 
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‘ From whom the whole body, fitly framed together and compacted 
by every joint of its supply’. The expression ‘fitly framed together 2 
is repeated from the description of the building process which has 
already furnished a figure of structural, though not organic, unity. 
The remainder of the passage is found again, with slight verbal 
variations, in the Epistle to the Colossians: ‘from whom the whole 
body, furnished out and compacted by the joints and bands, 
increaseth with the increase of God’. The Apostle is using the 
physiological terms of the Greek medical writers. We can almost 
see him turn to ‘the beloved physician’, of whose presence he tells 
us in the companion epistle, before venturing to speak in technical 
language of ‘every ligament of the whole apparatus’ of the human 
frame. There is no reference either here or in the Epistle to the 
Colossians to a supply of nourishment, but rather to the complete 
system of nerves and muscles by which the limbs are knit together 
and are connected with the head. 

‘ According to the effectual working in the measure of each several 
part’: that is, as each several part'in its due measure performs its 
appropriate function. Unity in variety is the Apostle’s theme: 
unity of structure in the whole, and variety of function in the 
several component parts: these are the conditions of growth upon 
which he insists. 

‘ Maketh the increase of the body, unto the building thereof, m 
love’. This recurrence to the companion metaphor of building 
reminds us that the reality which St Paul is endeavouring to 
illustrate is more than a physiological structure. The language 
derived from the body’s growth needs to be supplemented by the 
language derived from the building of the sacred shrine of God. 
The mingling of the metaphors helps us to rise above them, and 
thus prepares us for the phrase, with which the Apostle at once 
interprets his meaning and reaches his climax,—‘ in love’. 

We have thus concluded a further stage in St Paul’s exposition. 
To begin with we had the eternal purpose of God, to make Christ 
the summing into one of all things that are. Then we had the 
mystery of Christ, consummated on the cross, by which Jew and 
Gentile passed into one new Man. Lastly we have had the unity 
of the Spirit, a unity in variety, containing a principle of growth, 
by which the Body of the Christ is moving towards maturity. 


‘7THIs I say therefore and testify in the Lord, that ye no 
longer walk as do the Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their 
mind, darkened in their understanding, being alienated from 
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the life of God, through the ignorance that is in them because 
of the blindness of their heart; ‘who being past feeling have 
given themselves over unto lasciviousness, to work all unclean- 
ness with greediness. *But ye have not so learned Christ; 
if so be that ye have heard Him, and have been taught in 
Him, as the truth is in Jesus; that ye put off as concerning 
your former manner of life the old man, which is corrupt 
according to the lusts of deceit ; *3and be renewed in the spirit 
of your mind, *#and put on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and holiness of the truth. 


‘This I say therefore and testify in the Lord, that ye no longer 
walk as do the Gentiles walk’, The double use of the verb ‘to 
walk’ points us back to the beginning of the chapter. There he 
had commenced his solemn injunction as to their ‘walk’; but the 
first elements on which he had felt bound to lay stress, humble- 
ness of mind and mutual forbearance, the prerequisites of the life 
of unity, led him on to describe the unity itself, and to shew that 
it was the harmony of a manifold variety. Now he returns to 
his topic again with a renewed vigour: ‘This I say therefore and 
testify in the Lord’—in whom I am who speak, and you are 
who hear’, 

His injunction now takes a negative form: they are ‘not to 
walk as do the Gentiles walk’. This leads him to describe the 
characteristics of the heathen life which they have been called 
to leave. 

‘In the vanity of their mind, darkened in their understanding, 
being alienated from the life of God, through the ignorance that ts 
in them because of the blindness of their heart’. They have no 
ruling purpose to guide them, no light by which to see their way, 
no Divine life to inspire them: they cannot know, because their 
heart is blind. The last phrase may recall to us by way of contrast 
the Apostle’s prayer for the Gentile converts, that ‘the eyes of their 
heart’ might be enlightened. And the whole description may be 
compared with his account of their former state as ‘in the world 
without hope and without God’. 
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‘Who being past feeling have given themselves over unto lascivi- iv 19 


ousness, to work all uncleanness with greediness’. They have not 
only the passive vice of ignorance, but the active vices which are 


1 See above on iv 1. 
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Rom. i. 2 bred of recklessness. In the opening chapter of the Epistle to the 


—28 


iv 20 


iv 21 


lv 15 


iv 24 f. 


Romans the same sequence is found: ‘they became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened...wherefore God 
also gave them up to uncleanness...for this cause God gave them 
up unto vile affections...even as they did not like to retain God 
in their knowledge, God gave them up to a reprobate mind, to 
do those things which are not convenient’. There it is thrice 
said that ‘God gave them up’: here it is said that, ‘having 
become reckless, they gave themselves up’. The emphasis which 
in either case St Paul lays on want of knowledge corresponds 
with the stress which, as we have already seen, he lays upon 
true wisdom’. 

‘But ye have not so learned Christ’, or, as it is in the original, 
‘the Christ’. That is to say, You are no longer in this darkness and 
ignorance: you have learned the Christ: and the lesson involves a 
wholly different life. 

‘If so be that ye have heard Him, and hawe been taught in Him, 
as the truth is in Jesus’. The conditional form of the sentence is 
used for the sake of emphasis, and does not imply a doubt. We 
may paraphrase it thus: ‘if indeed it be He whom ye have heard 
and in whom ye have been taught’. The phrases to learn Christ, 
to hear Him, and to be taught in Him, are explanatory of each 
other. The Apostle’s readers had not indeed heard Christ, in the 
sense of hearing Him speak. But Christ was the message which 
had been brought to them, He was the school in which they had 
been taught, He was the lesson which they had learnt. 

The expression ‘to learn Christ’ has become familiar to our 
ears, and we do not at once realise how strangely it must have 
sounded when it was used for the first time. But the Apostle 
was well aware that his language was new, and he adds a clause 
which helps to interpret it: ‘even as the truth is in Jesus’, or 
more literally, ‘even as truth is in Jesus’. He lays much stress 
on truth throughout the whole context. He has already called 
for the maintenance of the truth in opposition to the subtleties 
of error: he will presently speak of the new man as ‘created 
according to God in righteousness and holiness of the truth’; 
and, led on by the word, he will require his readers as the first 
practical duty of the new life to put away falsehood and speak 
truth each to his neighbour. But truth is embodied in Jesus, who. 
is the Christ. Hence, instead of saying ‘ye have learned the truth, 
ye have heard the truth, ye have been taught in the truth’, he says 


1 See above, p. 30. 
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with a far more impressive emphasis, ‘It is Christ whom ye have 
learned, Him ye have heard, in Him ye have been taught, even as 
the truth is in Jesus’. 

Nowhere else in this epistle does St Paul use the name ‘Jesus’ 
by itself. Nor does he so use it again in any of the epistles of 
his Roman captivity, if we except the one passage in which he 
specially refers to the new honour which has accrued to ‘the name 
of Jesus’, Even in his earlier epistles it rarely occurs alone ; and, 
when it does, there is generally an express reference to the death 
or resurrection of our Lord’. We have already said something 
of the significance of St Paul’s usage in this respect. He uses 
the name ‘Jesus’ by itself when he wishes emphatically to point 
to the historic personality of the Christ. And this is plainly his 
intention in the present passage. The message which he pro- 
claimed was this: The Christ has come: in the person of Jesus— 
the crucified, risen and ascended Jesus—He has come, not only 
as the Messiah of the Jew, but as the hope of all mankind. In 
this Jesus is embodied the truth: and so the truth has come to 
you. You have learned the Christ; Him you have heard, in Him 
you have been taught, even as the truth is in Jesus. 

‘That ye put off as concerning your former manner of life 
the old man, which is corrupt according to the lusts of deceit ; 
and be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new 


man, which after God is created in righteousness and holiness of 


the truth’. The injunctions which St Paul has hitherto laid upon 
his readers have been gentle admonitions, arising directly out of 
the great thoughts which he has been expounding to them. His 
first injunction was: Remember what you were and what you are. 
The next was: Cultivate that humble and forbearing temper, which 
naturally belongs to what you are, which tends to keep the unity. 
But now his demand takes a severer tone: I protest in the Lord, he 
says, that you be not what you were. 
: The knife goes deep. As regards your former life, he declares, 
you must strip off ‘the old man’, a miserable decaying thing, rotted 
with the passions of the old life of error. You must be made new 
in your spirits. You must array yourselves in ‘the new man’, who 
has been created as God would have him to be, in that righteousness 
and holiness to which the truth leads. 


1 So in 1 Thess. i ro, iv 14, Rom. Jude. But in Hebrews it occurs alone 
viii 11, 2 Cor. iv 10, 11,14. The re- eight times; and this is, of course, the 
maining passages are Gal. vir7, Rom. regular use in the Gospels. 

iii 26, 2 Cor. iv 5. The name is not 2 See above, pp. 23 f. 
used alone in James, 1 and 2 Peter, or 
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What is ‘the old man’ who is here spoken of? St Paul has 
used the term in an earlier epistle. ‘Our old man’, he had written 
to the Romans, ‘was crucified with Christ’. From the context of 
that passage we may interpret his meaning as follows: I said that 
by your baptism you were united with Christ in His death, you 
were buried with Him. What was it that then died? I answer: 
The former you. A certain man was living a life of sin: he was 
the slave of sin, living in a body dominated by sin. That, man, 
who lived that life, died. He was crucified with Christ. That is 
what I call ‘your old man’. 

To the Romans, then, he has declared that their ‘old man’ is 
dead. This, he says, is the true view of your life. It is God’s 
view of it, in virtue of which you are justified in His sight. And 
this view, the only true view, you are bound yourselves to take, and 
make it the ruling principle of all your conduct. 

Elsewhere he says: This is my own case. I have been crucified 
with Christ: I no longer live. Yet you see me living. What does 
it mean? Christ is living in me. So great was the revolution 
which St Paul recognised as having taken place in his own moral 
experience, that he does not hesitate to speak of it as a change 
of personality. I am dead, he says, crucified on Christ’s cross, 
Another has come to live in me: and He has displaced me in 
myself. 

What was true for him was true for his readers likewise. 
Christ, he says, has come and claimed you. You have admitted 
His claim by your baptism. You are no longer yourselves. The 
old you then died: Another came to live in you. 

In our present passage, and in the closely parallel passage of the ~ 
Epistle to the Colossians, St Paul urges his readers to bring their 
lives into correspondence with their true position, by ‘putting off 
the old man’ and ‘putting on the new man’. That they had done 
this already in their baptism was not, to his mind, inconsistent with 
such an admonition. Indeed he expressly reminds the Colossians 
that they had thus died and been buried with Christ, and had been 
raised with Him to a new life. None the less he urges them to 
a fresh act of will, which shall realise their baptismal position: 
‘putting off the old man with his deeds, and putting on the new, 
who is ever being renewed unto knowledge according to the image 
of Him that created him; where there is no Greek and Jew, 
circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, 
freeman; but Christ is all and in all’. 

The metaphor here employed is a favourite one with St Paul. 
They are to strip off the old self: they are to clothe themselves with 
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Another. This Other is sometimes said to be Christ Himself, Thus 

St Paul writes to the Galatians: ‘As many of you as were baptised Gal. iii 27 
into Christ did put on Christ’; and to the Romans he says: ‘Put Rom. xii 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ’. Yet we could not substitute ‘Christ’ '+ 

for ‘the new man’ either here or in the Epistle to the Colossians. 

For in both places the Apostle speaks of ‘the new man’ as having 

been ‘created’, a term which he could not apply directly to Christ. 

An earlier passage in this epistle, which likewise combines the 
term ‘new man’ with the idea of ‘creation’, may perhaps throw 
some light on this difficulty, even if it introduces us to a further 
complication. In speaking of the union of the Jew and the Gentile 
in Christ, St Paul uses the words: ‘that He might create the two ii 15 
in Himself into one new man’. As ‘the new man’, who is to be 
‘put on’, is the same for all who are thus renewed, they all become 
inseparably one—one new Man. But the one new Man is ulti- 
mately the Christ who is ‘all and in all’. We cannot perhaps 
bring these various expressions into perfect harmony: but we must 
not neglect any one of them. Here, as often elsewhere with 
St Paul, the thought is too large and too many-sided for a complete 
logical consistency in its exposition. 

The condition of ‘the old man, which is corrupt according to the iv 22 
lusts of deceit’, is contrasted first with a renewal of youth, and 
secondly with a fresh act of creation. These two distinct con- 
ceptions correspond to two meanings which are combined in the 
phrase ‘is corrupt’. For this may mean simply ‘is being destroyed’, 

‘is on the way to perish’; as St Paul says elsewhere, ‘our outward 2 Cor.iv 16 
man perisheth’, using the same verb in a compound form. But 

again it may refer to moral pollution, as when the Apostle says to 
the Corinthians, ‘I have espoused you to one husband, to present ee ma 
you as a pure virgin to Christ; but I fear lest, as Satan deceived : 

Eve, so your minds may be corrupted from the simplicity and purity 

which is towards Christ’, If in our present passage the words 

‘which is corrupt’ stood alone, we might take the first meaning 

only and render ‘which waxeth corrupt’ or, better, ‘which is 
perishing’: and this would correspond to the contrasted words, ‘be 
renewed in the spirit of your mind’. But the second meaning is 

also in the Apostle’s mind: for he adds the words ‘according to the 

lusts of deceit’, and he offers a second contrast in ‘the new man 

which is created after God’, or more literally ‘according to God’, 

that is as he says more plainly to the Colossians ‘according to the Col. iti ro 
image of Him that created him’. The original purity of newly- 

created man was ‘corrupted’ by means of a ‘deceit’ which worked 

through ‘the lusts’. The familiar story has perpetually repeated 
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itself in human experience: ‘the old man is corrupt according to 
the lusts of deceit’, and a fresh creation after the original pattern 
has been necessitated : it is found in ‘the new man which after God 
is created in righteousness and holiness which are (in contrast with 
‘deceit’) of the truth’. 


25 WHEREFORE putting away lying, speak every man truth 
with his neighbour: for we are members one of another. *Be 
ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath; ?7neither give place to the devil. **Let him that stole 
steal no more: but rather let him labour, working with his 
hands the thing which is good, that he may have to give to him 
that needeth. 29Let no corrupt communication proceed out of 
your mouth, but that which is good, for building up as need 
may be, that it may give grace unto the hearers: 2°and grieve 
not the holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto the day 
of redemption. 3*Let all bitterness and wrath and anger and 
clamour and evil-speaking be put away from you, with all 
malice: 3#and be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, for- 
giving one another, even as God in Christ hath forgiven you. 
V. ‘Be ye therefore followers of God, as His beloved children ; 
2and walk in love, as Christ also hath loved you, and hath 
given Himself for you, an offering and a sacrifice to God for a 
sweetsmelling savour. 


The Apostle proceeds to interpret in a series of practical precepts 
his general injunction to put off the old man and put on the new, to 


' turn from the life of error to the life which belongs to the truth. 
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He appeals throughout to the large interests of their common life: 
it is the Spirit of fellowship which supplies the motive for this moral 
revolution. Six sins are struck at: lying, resentment, stealing, bad 
language, bad temper, lust. 

Lying is to be exchanged for truthfulness, for the Body’s sake. 
Resentment is to give way to reconciliation, lest Satan get a footing 
in their midst. Stealing must make place for honest work, to help 
others: bad language for gracious speech, ‘unto building up’, and lest 
the one holy Spirit be grieved. Bad temper must yield to kindliness 
and forgivingness, for God has forgiven them all ; yea, to love, the 
love of self-giving, shewn in Christ’s sacrifice. Lastly lust, and all 
the unfruitful works of the dark, must be banished by the light. 
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Thus the Apostle bids them displace the old man by the new, 
the false life by the ‘righteousness and holiness of the truth’ : 


Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


‘Wherefore putting awuy lying, speak every man truth with his iv 2 5 
neighbour : for we are members one of another’, Tn the original the 
connexion with what has immediately preceded is very clearly 
marked. For the word rendered ‘ putting away’ is the same as that 
which has been ‘used for ‘putting off’ the old man, though the 
metaphor of the garment is now dropped: and ‘lying’, or ‘false- 
hood’ as it could be more generally rendered, is directly suggested 
by the word ‘truth’ with which the last sentence closes. Truthful- 
ness of speech is an obvious necessity, if they are to live the life of 
‘the truth’. 

The Apostle enforces his command by a quotation from the 
prophet Zechariah: ‘These are the things that ye shall do: Speak Zech. viii 
ye every man the truth with his neighbour: truth and the judge- 1° 
ment of peace judge ye in your gates’. But he gives a character of 
his own to the precept in the reason which he adds: ‘for we are 
members one of another’. These words remind us how practical he 
is in all his mysticism. The mystical conception that individual 
men are but limbs of the body of a greater Man is at once made the 
basis of an appeal for truthfulness in our dealings one with another. 
Falsehood, a modern moralist would say, is a sin against the mutual 
trust on which all civilised society rests. St Paul said it long ago, 
and still more forcibly. It is absurd, he says, that you should 
deceive one another: just as it would be absurd for the limbs of a 
body to play each other false. The habit of lying was congenial to 
the Greek, as it was to his Oriental neighbours. St Paul strikes at 


the root of the sin by shewing its inconsistency with the realisation 


of the corporate life. 

«Be ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun go down upon your iv 26 f. 
wrath; neither give place to the devil’. The first words of this 
passage are another quotation from the Old Testament. They are 
taken from the Greek version of the fourth Psalm, and are perhaps Ps. iv 4 
a nearer representation of the original than is given by our English 
rendering, ‘Stand in awe, and sin not’. ‘That there is a righteous 
anger is thus allowed by the Apostle: but he warns us that, if 
cherished, it quickly passes into sin. According to the Mosaic law 
the sun was not to set on a cloke held as a surety, or the unpaid wage Deut. xxiv 
of the needy: and again, the sun was not to set on a malefactor put tate 
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to death and left unburied. This phraseology furnishes the Apostle 
with the form of his injunction. Its meaning is, as an old com- 
mentator observes, ‘Let the day of your anger be the day of your 
reconciliation ’’. 

The phrase to ‘give place to the devil’ means to give him room 
or scope for action. Anger, which suspends as it were the har- 
monious relation between one member and another in the Body, 
gives an immediate opportunity for the entry of the evil spirit’. 

‘ Let him that stole steal no more: but rather let him labour, work- 
ing with his hands the thing which is good, that he may have to give 
to him that needeth’. This is indeed to put off the old, and to put 
on the new. It is a complete reversal of the moral attitude. Instead 
of taking what is another’s, seek with the sweat of your brow to be 
in a position to give to another what you have honestly made your 
own. 

‘ Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth’. The 
word here rendered ‘corrupt’ is used in the Gospels of the worthless 
tree, and of the worthless fish: it is opposed to ‘ good’, in the sense 
of being ‘good-for-nothing’. But the ‘corrupt’ speech here con- 
demned is foul talk, and not merely idle talk. It is probable that 
St Paul in his choice of the word had in mind its original meaning 
of ‘rotten’ or ‘corrupted’: for in a parallel passage of the com- 
panion epistle he says: ‘Let your speech be alway with grace, 
seasoned with salt’; the use of salt being not only to flavour, but to 
preserve. 

‘But that which is good, for building up as need may be’. The 
words ‘edify’ and ‘edification’ have become so hackneyed, that it 
is almost necessary to avoid them in translation, if the Apostle’s 
language is to retain its original force. How vividly he realised the 
metaphor which he employed may be seen from a passage in the 
Epistle to the Romans, where he says, if we render his words 
literally: ‘Let us follow after the things that belong to peace and to 


1 Tt is worth while to repeat Fuller’s 2 The Didaché, in a list of warnings 


comment quoted from Eadie by Dr 
Abbott (ad loc. p. 141): ‘Let us take 
the Apostle’s meaning rather than his 
words—with all possible speed to depose 
our passion; not understanding him 
so literally that we may take leave to 
be angry till sunset, then might our 
wrath lengthen with the days; and men 
in Greenland, where days last above a 


quarter of a year, have plentiful scope 
of revenge’. 


directed against certain sins on the 
ground of what they ‘lead to’, says 
(c. 1): ‘Be not angry; for anger leads 
to murder: nor jealous, nor quarrel- 
some, nor passionate; for of all these 
things murders are bred’. In the same 
chapter comes another precept which 
it is interesting to compare with the 
sequence of St Paul’s injunctions in 
this place: ‘My child be not a liar; 
since lying leads to thieving’. 


= 
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the building up of one another: do not for the sake of food pull down 
God’s work’. Moreover in the present chapter he has twice spoken 
of ‘the building up of the body’; while in an earlier chapter he has 
elaborated the metaphor of the building in relation to the Christian 
society. In the present passage he recurs to this metaphor, as 
in v. 25 he recurred to the figure of the body. Speech, like 
everything else, he would have us use for the help of others who 
are linked with us in the corporate life—‘ for building up as occasion 
may offer’. 

‘That it may give grace unto the hearers’. The phrase to ‘ give 
grace’ may also’ be rendered to ‘give gratification’: and this is 
certainly the idea which would at once be suggested to the ordinary 
Greek reader. But to St Paul’s mind the deeper meaning of grace 
predominates. This is not the only place where he seems to play 
upon the various meanings of the Greek word for ‘grace’. Thus, 
for example, in the passage which we have quoted above from the 
Epistle to the Colossians, the obvious sense of his words to a Greek 
mind would be: ‘Let your speech be always with graciousness’ or 
‘graceful charm’: and another instance will come before us later on 
in the present epistle’. 

‘And grieve not the holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto 
the day of redemption’. Each of St Paul’s injunctions is enforced 
by a grave consideration. Falsehood is inconsistent with member- 
ship in a Body. Cherished irritation makes room for the evil spirit. 
Stealing is the direct contrary of the labour that toils to help others. 
Speech that is corrupt not only pulls down instead of building up, 
but actually pains the Holy Spirit of God. 

The Spirit specially claims to find expression in the utterances 
of Christians, as St Paul tells us later on in this epistle, where he 
says: ‘ Be filled with the Spirit ; speaking to one another in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs’. The misuse of the organ of speech 
is accordingly a wrong done to, and felt by, the Spirit who claims to 
control it. The addition of the words, ‘whereby (or ‘in whom’) ye 
are sealed unto the day of redemption’, carries us back to the 


mention of the sealing of the Gentiles with ‘the holy Spirit of the i 


promise’, that is, the Spirit promised of old to the chosen people. 
This is the ‘one Spirit’, of which the Apostle says in an earlier 
epistle that ‘in one Spirit we have all been baptized into one body, 
whether Jews or Greeks’, Thus the Holy Spirit stands in the 
closest relation to the new corporate life, and is specially wronged 


1 See below, p. 116. For the various New Testaments see the detached note 
meanings of ‘grace’ in the Old and on xapus. 
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when the opportunity of building it up becomes an occasion for its 
defilement and ruin. 

‘Let all bitterness and wrath and anger and clamour and evil 
speaking be put away from you, with all malice : and be ye kind one 
to another, tenderhearted, forgiving one another, even as God in Christ 
hath forgiven you’. The fifth injunction, to put away bitter feelings, 
and the quarrelling and evil-speaking to which they give rise, is 
enforced by an appeal to the character and action of God Himself. 
You must forgive each other, says the Apostle, because God in 
Christ has forgiven you all. 

«Be ye therefore followers (or ‘imitators’) of God, as His beloved 
children’. These words must be taken closely with what precedes, 
as well as with what follows. The imitation of God in His merciful- 
ness is the characteristic of sonship. ‘Love your enemies, and do 
them good, and lend hoping for nothing again; and your reward 
shall be great, and ye shall be sons of the Most High; for He is 
kind to the unthankful and evil. Be merciful, even as your Father 
is merciful ’. 

‘And walk in love, as Christ also hath loved you, and hath given 
Himself for you, an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet- 
smelling savour’. The Apostle has invoked the Divine example 
first of all in regard to forgiveness. He now extends its reference 
by making it the basis of the wider command to ‘walk in love’. 
Take, he says, God as your pattern: copy Him; for you are His 
children whom He loves. Walk therefore in love—such love as 
Christ has shewn to you. 

For us, the love of God is supremely manifested in the love of 
Christ, who gave Himself up on our behalf, ‘an offering and a 
sacrifice to God for an odour of a sweet smell’. We then are to love 
even as Christ loved us; that is, with the love that gives itself for 
others, the love of sacrifice. St Paul thus points to Christ’s sacrifice 
as an example of the love which Christians are to shew to one 
another. Your acts of love to one another, he implies, will be 
truly a sacrifice acceptable to God; even as the supreme act of 
Christ’s love to you is the supremely acceptable Sacrifice. 

Two passages may help to illustrate this teaching and the 
phraseology in which it is conveyed. One of these is found later 
on in this chapter, where the Apostle charges husbands to love 
their wives ‘even as Christ loved the church and gave Himself 
up for it’. The other offers us another example of the applica- 
tion of the sacrificial phraseology of the Old Testament to actions 
which manifest love. The language in which St Paul dignifies 
the kindness shewn to himself by the Philippian Church is strikingly 
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similar to that of our present passage: ‘Having received of Phil. iv 18 
Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you, an odour of 
a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to God’. 


3BurT fornication and all uncleanness, or covetousness, let it v 3—14 
not even be named among you, as becometh saints; ‘neither 
filthiness nor foolish talking nor jesting, which are not befitting; 
but rather giving of thanks. 5For this ye know of a surety, 
that no fornicator nor unclean person, nor covetous man, which 
is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ 
and of God. ©Let no man deceive you with vain words; for 
because of these things cometh the wrath of God upon the 
children of disobedience. 7Be not ye therefore partakers with 
them. ‘*For ye were in time past darkness, but now are ye 
hight in the Lord: walk as children of light: 9for the fruit of 
light is in all goodness and righteousness and truth; ‘proving 
what is acceptable unto the Lord. *And have no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather expose them : 
7for of the things which are done of them in secret it is a 
shame even to speak; “but all things when they are exposed 
by the light are made manifest ; for whatsoever is made manifest 
is light. «Wherefore it saith: 

Awake, thou that sleepest, 
And arise from the dead, 
And Christ shall shine upon thee. 


‘But fornication and all wncleanness, or covetousness, let rit not v 3 
even be named among you, as becometh saints’. The five prohibitions 
which have preceded stand side by side with no connecting particles 
to link them to each other. This, as a point of style, is far more 
unusual in Greek than it is in English. Accordingly the adversative 
particle with which the final prohibition is introduced deserves the 
more attention. The Apostle has called upon his readers to put 
away falsehood, irritation, theft, corrupt speech, bitter feelings. 
But, he seems to say, there is another class of sins which I do not 
even bid you put away: I say that you may not so much as name 
them one to another. 

‘As becometh saints’. He appeals to a new Christian decorwm. ii 19 
‘Ye are fellow-citizens with the saints’: noblesse oblige. 
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‘ Neither filthiness nor foolish talking nor jesting, which are not 
befitting ; but rather giving of thanks’. The first of these nomina- 
tives might be taken with the preceding verb, ‘let it not even be 
named’; but not the other two. The meaning however is plain: 
‘neither let there be among you’ these things which degrade 
conversation, or at least relax its tone. Having summarily dismissed 
the grosser forms of sin, the Apostle forbids the approaches to them 
in unseemly talk, in foolishness of speech, even in mere frivolous 
jesting. The seemingly abrupt introduction of ‘thanksgiving’ in 
contrast to ‘jesting’ is due to a play upon the two words in the 
Greek which cannot be reproduced in the original. Instead of the 
lightness of witty talk, which played too often on the border-line of 
impropriety, theirs should be the true ‘grace’ of speech, the utter- 
ance of a ‘grace’ or thanksgiving to God’. He developes the 
thought at greater length below, when he contrasts the merriment 
of wine with the sober gladness of sacred psalmody. 

‘For this ye know of a surety, that no fornicator nor unclean 
person, nor covetous man, which 1s an idolater, hath any inheritance | 
in the kingdom of Christ and of God’. St Paul has spoken of the 
Gentile Christians as having received ‘the earnest of the inherit- 
ance’, and as being ‘fellow-heirs’ with the Jews. Here however he 
declares that those who commit the sins of which he has been 
speaking are thereby excluded from such inheritance. They have 
indeed practically returned to idolatry, and renounced Christ and 
God. They have disinherited themselves. 

This extension of the metaphor of ‘inheritance’ is a Hebrew 
form of speech which has passed over into the Greek of the New 
Testament. Thus we have in the Gospel the phrase ‘to inherit 
eternal life’. The connexion of ‘inheritance’ with ‘the kingdom’ 
is found in Matt. xxv 34, ‘inherit the kingdom prepared for you’, 
and in James ii 5, ‘Hath not God chosen the poor of this world, 
rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom’, etc. In St Paul we find 
only the negative form of the phrase, as in 1 Cor. xv 50, ‘flesh and 
blood shall not inherit the kingdom of God’. The two other 
passages in which it occurs present close parallels to our present 
passage. ‘Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God? Be not deceived: neither fornicators, nor 
idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves 
with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, 


‘ For a similar play on the word x 25: comp. Tit. iii 7. The phrase 
‘grace’, see above p. 113. ‘to inherit life’? is found in Psalms 
°? Mark x 17 and parallels, Luke of Solomon xiv 6. 
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nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God’. And in closing 
his list of ‘the works of the flesh’ the Apostle says: ‘Of the which Gal. v 21 
I foretell you, as I have also foretold you, that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God’. This repetition 
might almost suggest that he was employing a formula of teaching 
which had become fixed and could be referred to as familiar: ‘Know 
ye not?’, ‘I foretell you, as I have also foretold you’, ‘This ye know 
assuredly ’. 

‘The kingdom of Christ and of God’. The epithet ‘of God’ 
points to the nature of the kingdom, as opposed to a temporal 
kingdom: hence it is that in St Matthew’s Gospel the epithet 
‘of heaven’ can be so often substituted for it. The epithet ‘of 
Christ’ is more rare’: it points to the Messiah as ‘the king set upon Ps. ii 6 
the holy hill of Sion’, the Divine Son, the Anointed of Jehovah who 
reigns in His name. So St Paul says that ‘the Father...hath Col. i 13 
transplanted us into the kingdom of the Son of His love’. The two 
thoughts are brought into final harmony in 1 Cor. xv 24 ff: ‘Then 
cometh the end, when He shall deliver up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father,...that God may be all in all’. 
_Z" ‘Let no man deceive you with vain words: for because of these v 6 
“ things cometh the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience’. 
The Apostle recurs to language which he has used already: he has 
spoken of ‘the children (or ‘sons’) of disobedience’, and has called ii 2 f. 
them ‘children of (the Divine) wrath’. The wrath of God falls Comp. 
upon the heathen world especially on account of the sins of the flesh ie 
which are closely connected with idolatry. 

‘Be not ye therefore partakers with them: for ye were in time past v 7. 
darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord. Having completed his 
list of special prohibitions, the Apostle returns to his general 
principle: Be not like the Gentiles. Once more he reminds his iv 17 
readers of what in time past they were, and of what they now are. Comp. ii 
They have been taken into a new fellowship, and cannot retain the ryt 
old. The Gentiles whom they have left are still ‘darkened in their iv 18 
understanding’: but they themselves have been rescued ‘out of the Col. i 12f. 
power of darkness’, and ‘made meet to be partakers of the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light’. Here the Apostle does not say merely 
that they were in time past im the darkness and now are wm the 
light: but, heightening his figure to the utmost, he speaks of them 
as once ‘darkness’, but now ‘light’. 


1 For ‘the kingdom of Christ’ in we have ‘Thy glory’), Luke i 33, xxii 
the Gospel compare Matt. xiii 41,  29f., xxili 42, John Xvili 36. See also 
xvi 28, xx 21 (where in Mark x 37 2 Pet. irr, Apoe. xi 15. 
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‘ Walk as children of light’. We may compare St Paul’s words 
to the Thessalonians; ‘But ye, brethren, are not in darkness...for 
ye are all children of light and children of the day’. While speaking 
of their position and privilege the Apostle has called them ‘light’ 
itself: now that he comes to speak of their conduct, he returns to 
his metaphor of ‘walking’, and bids them ‘walk as children of 
light’. 

‘For the fruit of light is in all goodness and righteousness and 
truth’. With ‘the fruit of light’ in this passage we may compare 
‘the fruit of the Spirit’ in the Epistle to the Galatians. Indeed 
some manuscripts have transferred the latter phrase to this place, 
where it is found in our Authorised Version. 

‘Proving what is acceptable unto the Lord’. These words belong 
in construction to the command ‘ Walk as children of light’, the 
intervening verse being a parenthesis. The light will enable them 
to test and discern the Lord’s will’. So below he bids them ‘ under- 
stand what the will of the Lord is’. 

‘And have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness’. 
Just as in the Epistle to the Galatians the Apostle contrasted ‘the 
Jruit of the Spirit’ with ‘the works of the flesh’ ; so here, while he 
speaks of ‘the fruit of light’, he will not speak of ‘the fruit of 
darkness’, but of its ‘fruitless works’. 

‘ But rather expose them ; for of the things which are done of them 
in secret it is a shame even to speak; but all things when they are 
exposed by the light are made manifest; for whatsoever is made 
manifest is light’. The Apostle is not content with the negative 
precept which bids his readers abstain from association with the 
works of darkness. Being themselves of the nature of light, they 
must remember that it is the property of light to dispel darkness, to 
expose what is hidden and secret. Nay more, in the moral and 
spiritual world, the Apostle seems to say, light has a further power: 
it can actually transform the darkness. The hidden is darkness ; 
the manifested is light ; by the action of light darkness itself can be 
turned into light. 

‘Ye were darkness’, he has said, ‘but now ye are light’: and 
this is only the beginning of a great series of recurring transforma- 
tions. You, the new light, have your part to play in the conversion 
of darkness into light. Right produces right: it rights wrong. 
Or, as St Paul prefers to say, light produces light: it lightens 
darkness. 


1 On the use of the title ‘the Lord’ in these places, see what has been said 
above pp. 72, go. 
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‘Wherefore it saith, Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall shine upon thee’. This quotation is not to be 
found in any book that we know. It is probably a fragment of an 
early Christian hymn: possibly a baptismal hymn ; or possibly again 
a hymn commemorating the descent of Christ into the under- 
world’. We may compare with it another fragment of early 
hymnology in r Tim. iii 16. 


STAKE therefore careful heed how ye walk, not as unwise 
but as wise, *redeeming the time, because the days are evil. 
77 Wherefore be ye not fools, but understand what the will of 
the Lord is. 
but be filled with the Spirit, 8speaking to yourselves in psalms 


*8 And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess ; 


and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making melody 
with your heart to the Lord; *°giving thanks always for all 
things in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ unto owr God and 
Father; **submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of 
Christ. 7? Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, 


1 Two early suggestions are of suffi- 
cient interest to be noted here. One 
is found as a note on the passage in 
John Damase. (quoted by Tischendorf): 
‘We have received by tradition that 
this is the voice to be sounded by the 
archangel’s trump to those who have 
fallen asleep since the world began’. 
The other is a story told by St Jerome 
(ad loc.): ‘I remember once hearing a 
preacher discourse on this passage in 
church. He wished to please the 
people by a startling novelty; so he 
said: This quotation is an utterance 
addressed to Adam, who was buried on 
Calvary (the place of a skull), where 
the Lord was crucified. It was called 
the place of a skull, because there the 
head of the first man was buried. 
Accordingly at the time when the 
Lord was hanging on the cross over 
Adam’s sepulchre this prophecy was 
fulfilled which says: Awake, thou 
Adam that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and, not as we read it Christ 


shall shine upon thee [émipatcer], but 
Christ shall touch thee [érupavoe]: 
because forsooth by the touch of His 
blood and His body that hung there 
he should be brought to life and 
should arise; and so that type also 
should be fulfilled of the dead Elisha 
raising the dead. Whether all this 
true or not, I leave to the 
reader’s judgment. There is no doubt 
that the saying of it delighted the 
congregation; they applauded and 
stamped with their feet. All that I 
know is that such a meaning does 
not harmonise with the context of the 
passage’. There are other traces of 
the legend that Adam was buried on 
Calvary, which was regarded as the 
centre of the world. The skull often 
depicted at the foot of the crucifix is 
Adam’s skull. It is not impossible 
that the strange preacher was going 
on tradition in connecting the words 
with the release of Adam from Hades 
at the time of the Lord’s Descent. 
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as unto the Lord: 23for the husband is the head of the wife, 
even as Christ is the head of the church, being Himself the 
saviour of the body. *But as the church is subject unto 
Christ, so let the wives be to their husbands in every thing. 
2sHusbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the 
church, and gave Himself for it; *that He might sanctify 
it, cleansing it by the washing of water with the word; *7that 
He might present the church to Himself all-glorious, not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing; but that it should 
be holy and without blemish. *8So ought the husbands also to 
love their wives as their own bodies: he that loveth his wife 
loveth himself; 7?for no man ever yet hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as Christ the church ; 2°for 
we are members of His body. 3*For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, 
and they two shall be one flesh. 3*This mystery is great; but 
I speak it concerning Christ and the church. 33 Nevertheless let 
every one of you in particular so love his wife even as himself; 
and the wife see that she reverence her husband. : 


‘Take therefore careful heed how ye walk, not as unwise but as 
wise, redeeming the time, because the days are evil’. In his desire to 
pursue his metaphor of the conflict between light and darkness the 


_Apostle has been led away from his practical precepts of conduct. 


To these he now returns, and he marks his return by once more 
using the verb ‘to walk’. Four times already he has used it with a 
special emphasis in this and the preceding chapter: ‘I beseech you 
that ye walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye are called’: ‘I 
protest that ye no longer walk as do the Gentiles walk’: ‘Be 
followers of God, as His beloved children, and walk in love, as 
Christ also hath loved you’: ‘Once ye were darkness, now ye are 
light ; walk as children of light’. And now he sums up what he 
has just been saying, and prepares the way for further injunctions, 
in the emphatic words, ‘ Take therefore careful heed how ye walk’. 
The contrast between the darkness and the light finds practical 
expression in the phrase ‘not as unwise, but as wise’. The power 
of the light to transform the darkness suggests that the wise have a 


* The rendering of the Authorised  specily’, is based on a slightly dif- 
Version, ‘See that ye walk cireum- ferent reading of the original. 
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mission to redeem the time in which they live. ‘The days are evil’ 
indeed, and the unwise are borne along in the drift of wickedness. 
The wise may stand their ground ‘in the evil day’: nay more, they 
may ransom the time from loss or misuse, release it from the bondage 
of evil and claim it for the highest good. Thus the redemptive 
power of the new faith finds a fresh illustration. There is a Divine 
purpose making for good in the midst of evil: the children of light 
can perceive it and follow its guidance, ‘proving what is well- 
pleasing to the Lord’. Only heedless folly can miss it: ‘ Wherefore’, v 17 
he adds, ‘be ye not fools, but wnderstand what the will of the 
Lord is’. ‘ 

‘And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess’. Elsewhere this vy 18 
last word is translated ‘riot’. The Apostle’s meaning is that Tit. i 6; 
drunkenness leads to excess in a more general sense, to dissolute- ! Pet 1V 4 
ness and ruin. The actual words ‘Be not drunk with wine’ are 
borrowed, as other precepts have been borrowed in the former 
chapter, from the Old Testament’, They are found in the Greek 
translation of Proverbs xxiii 31, where they are followed by the 
contrast, ‘but converse with righteous men’’. 

“But be filled with the Spirit’; more literally ‘in’ or ‘through 
the Spirit’. There is a fulness, which is above all carnal satis- 
faction ; a spiritual fulness wrought by the Holy Spirit. It issues 
not, as fulness of wine, in disorder and moral wreck, but in a 
gladness of cheerful intercourse, psalm and hymn and spiritual 
song, a melody of hearts chanting to the Lord. 

The first age of the Christian Church was characterised by a 
vivid enthusiasm which found expression in ways which recall the 
simplicity of childhood. It was a period of wonder and delight. 

The floodgates of emotion were opened: a supernatural dread 
alternated with an unspeakable joy. Thus we read at one moment Acts ii 43, 
that ‘fear came upon every soul’, and at the next that ‘they did eat 46 
their meat with exultation and simplicity of heart’. ‘Great fear’ v 5, 11 
results from a Divine manifestation of judgment: ‘great joy’ from a viii 8 
Divine manifestation of healing power. Thus ‘the Church went in ix 31 
the fear of the Lord and in the consolation of the Holy Spirit’. The 
Apostles openly rejoiced as they left the council that they had been v 41 
allowed to suffer for the Name: Paul and Silas in the prison at xvi 25 
Philippi prayed and sang hymns to God, so that the prisoners heard 
them. Nowhere in literature is the transition from passionate grief 

to enthusiastic delight more glowingly pourtrayed than in St Paul’s 


1 See above on iv 25 f. is quite different: ‘Look not thou 
2 The Hebrew text of the passage upon the wine when it is red’, etc. 
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second epistle to the Corinthian Church. From such a writer in 
such an age we can understand the combination of the precepts to 
set free the emotion of a perpetual thankfulness in outbursts of 
hearty song, and at the same time to preserve the orderliness of 
social relations under the influence of an overmastering awe: ‘speak- 
ing to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
and making melody with your heart to the Lord; giving thanks 
always for all things in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
our God and Father ; submitting yourselves one to another wm the fear 
of Christ’. 

The implied contrast with the revelry of drunkenness makes it 
plain that in speaking of Christian psalmody the Apostle is not 
primarily referring to public worship, but to social gatherings in 
which a common meal was accompanied by sacred song. For the 
early Christians these gatherings took the place of the many 
public feasts in the Greek cities from which they found themselves 
necessarily excluded, by reason of the idolatrous rites with which 
such banquets were associated. The agapae, or charity-suppers, 
afforded an opportunity by which the richer members of the com- 
munity could gather their poorer brethren in hospitable fellowship. 
In the earliest times these suppers were hallowed by the solemn 
‘breaking of the bread’, followed by singing, exhortations and 
prayers. And even when the Eucharist of the Church had ceased 
to be connected with a common supper, these banquets retained a 
semi-eucharistic character, and the element of praise and thanks- 
giving still held an important place in them. 

‘Giving thanks always for all things in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ unto our God and Father’. The parallel passage in 
the companion epistle enforces the duty of thanksgiving no less 
forcibly. After urging upon the Colossians gentleness, forgiveness 
and peace, he proceeds: ‘And be ye thankful. Let the word of 
Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom: teaching and admonishing 
one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs with grace, 
singing in your hearts to God: and whatsoever ye do in word or in 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks unto God 
the Father through Him’. 

The expression, which occurs in both these passages, ‘in the 
name of’, corresponds to the reiterated expressions ‘in Christ’ and 
‘in the Lord’. Believers are in Him: they must speak and act in 
His name. 

‘Unto our God and Father’. The rendering in the Authorised 
Version, ‘unto God and the Father’, does not satisfactorily represent 
the original, which means ‘to Him who is at once God and the 
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Father’. We are to give thanks to God, who in Christ has now 
been revealed to us as ‘the Father’. 

‘Submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of Christ’. The v 21 
enthusiasm of which the Apostle has spoken is far removed from 
fanaticism. The glad life of the Christian community is a life of 
duly constituted order. The Apostle of liberty is the Apostle of 
order and subordination. This is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
that the verb ‘to submit oneself’ (often rendered ‘to be subject’) is 
used twenty-three times by St Paul. If we except 1 St Peter, which 
is not independent of St Paul’s epistles, it occurs but nine times in 
the rest of the New Testament. We may recall a few passages: 
‘Let every soul be subject to the higher powers’; ‘The spirits of the Rom. xiii1 
prophets are subject to the prophets’; ‘Then shall even the Son ; en 
Himself be subject to Him that hath subjected all things unto” ’ 
Him’. 

Recognise, says the Apostle, that in the Divine ordering of 
human life one is subject to another. We must not press this to 
mean that even the highest is in some sense subject to those who 
are beneath him. St Jerome indeed takes this view, and proceeds 
to commend the passage to bishops, with whom he sometimes found 
himself in collision. But the Apostle is careful in what follows to 
make his meaning abundantly clear, and does not stultify his precept 
by telling husbands to be subject to their wives, but to love them ; 
nor parents to be subject to their children, but to nurture them in 
the discipline of the Lord. 

The motive of due subordination is given in the remarkable 
phrase ‘the fear of Christ’. In the Old Testament the guiding 
principle of human life is again and again declared to be ‘the fear 
of the Lord’, or ‘the fear of God’. This is ‘the beginning of 
wisdom’, and ‘the whole duty of man’. St Paul boldly recasts 
the principle for the Christian society in the unique expression ‘the 
fear of Christ’. He will interpret his meaning as he shews by 
repeated illustrations that the authority which corresponds to 
natural relationships finds its pattern and its sanction in the 
authority of Christ over His Church. 

‘Wives, submit yourselves wnto your own husbands, as unto the v 22 
Lord’. Having struck the key-note of subordination—the recogni- 
tion of the sacred principles of authority and obedience—the Apostle 
proceeds to give a series of positive precepts for the regulation of 
social life, which is divinely founded on the unchanging institution 
of the family. He deals in turn with the duties of wives and 
husbands, of children and _ parents, of servants and masters ; 
beginning in each case with the responsibility of obedience, and 
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passing from that to the responsibility which rests on those to 
whom obedience is due. Those who obey must obey as though 
they were obeying Christ: those who are obeyed must find the 
pattern of their conduct in the love and care of Christ, and must 
remember that they themselves owe obedience in their turn to 
Christ. 

The thought of the parallel between earthly and heavenly 
relationships has already found expression at an early point in 
the epistle, where the Apostle speaks of ‘the Father from whom 
all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named’. In the present 
passage it leads him back to his special topic of the relation of 
Christ to the Church as a whole. It enables him to link the 
simplest precepts of social morality with the most transcendent 
doctrines of the Christian faith. The common life of the home 
is discovered to be fraught with a far-reaching mystery. The 
natural relationships are hallowed by their heavenly patterns. 

‘For the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head 
of the church, being Himself the saviour of the body’. This last 
clause is added to interpret the special sense in which Christ is here 
called ‘the head of the church’, We have already had occasion to ~ 
observe that this metaphor of headship does not to St Paul’s mind 
exhaustively express the relation of Christ to His Body’. For, in 
fact, Christ is more than the Head: He is the Whole of which His 
members are parts. ‘For as the body is one and hath many 
members, and all the members’—including the head—‘are one 
body : so also is the Christ’. To this more intimate relation, not 
of headship, but of identification, the Apostle will point us a little 
later on in this passage. For the moment he contents himself with 
explaining the special thought which he has here in view. ‘ Christ 
is the head of the church, as being Himself the saviour of the body’. 
It is the function of the head to plan the safety of the body, to 
secure it from danger and to provide for its welfare. In the highest 
sense this function is fulfilled by Christ for the Church: in a lower 
sense it is fulfilled by the husband for the wife. In either case the 
responsibility to protect is inseparably linked with the right to rule: 
the head is obeyed by the body. This is the Apostle’s point; and 
accordingly he checks himself, as it were, from a fuller exposition of 
the thoughts towards which he is being led; ‘bwt’—for this is the 
matter in hand—‘as the church is subject wnto Christ, so let the 
wives be to their husbands in every thing’. 

‘Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the church, 
and gave Himself for it’. Subordination must be met by love. The 


1 See above pp. 41 f., 103. 
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relation of Christ to the Church still supplies the heavenly pattern. 
‘Hast thou seen’, says St Chrysostom, ‘the measure of obedience? 
hear also the measure of love’. 

Just as the Apostle interpreted the headship of Christ by the 
insertion of the clause ‘being Himself the saviour of the body’; so 
here he interprets the love of Christ by a group of sentences which 
lift him for the moment high above his immediate theme. 

‘Christ loved the church, and gave Himself for it’, This is a 
repetition of words which he has used already in urging the general 
duty of love: ‘Christ loved us, and gave Himself for us’. Here, as 
there, the love is defined as the love of self-surrender: but the 
sequel is different: there it was that He might Himself be a sweet- 
smelling offering to God; here it is that He might hallow and 
cleanse His Bride the Church. 

‘That He might sanctify it, cleansing it by the washing of water 
with the word’. We are reminded of St Paul’s appeal to the 
Corinthians: ‘Such were some of you’—fornicators, idolaters, and 
the like: ‘but ye were washed, but ye were sanctified, but ye were 
justified, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ and by the Spirit of 
our God’. 

The ‘word’ that is here spoken of as accompanying ‘the 
washing of water’ is plainly some solemn mention of ‘the name of 
the Lord Jesus’, in which they ‘were washed’ from their former 
sins. The candidate for baptism confessed his faith in the Name: 
the rite of baptism was administered in the Name. The actual 
phrase which is here used is vague: literally translated it is ‘in a 
word’: that is to say, accompanied by a solemn word or formula, 
which expressed the intention of baptiser and baptised, and thus 
gave its spiritual meaning to ‘the washing of water’. The purpose 
of Christ was accordingly that He might hallow His Bride by the 
cleansing waters of a sacrament in which, in response to her confes- 
sion, His Name was laid upon her. 


‘That He might present the church to Himself all-glorious, not 


having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that it should be holy 
and without blemish’. More literally, ‘that He might Himself 
present the church to Himself, glorious’, etc. We may contrast 
the language which the Apostle uses to the Corinthian Church : 
‘I am jealous over you with the jealousy of God; for I betrothed 
you to one husband, to present you as a chaste virgin to Christ’. 
Here no human agency is allowed to intervene. The heavenly 
Bridegroom cleanses and sanctifies the Church His Bride, and then 
Himself presents her to Himself in the glory of immaculate beauty 
and unfading youth. 
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Such is the love of the Divine Husband to His Bride, of Christ 
the Head to His own Body the Church. ‘So ought the husbands also 
to love their wives as their own bodies’. The conclusion follows at 
once, if indeed it be true that the husband is the head, and the wife 
the body. Nay, the relation is if possible more intimate still: the 
man is in fact loving himself. ‘He that loveth his wife loveth himself. 
For no man ever yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth 
it, even as Christ the church ; for we are members of His body’. The 
Apostle is gradually passing away from the thought of headship to 
the more mysterious thought of complete oneness. This thought he 
will not expand : he will only point to it as the spiritual significance 
of the fundamental principle enunciated from the beginning in the 
words ‘they two shall be one flesh’. Some manuscripts anticipate 
his reference to the book of Genesis by inserting at this place ‘of 
His flesh and of His bones’. But the words appear to be a gloss, 
and the passage is complete without them. 

‘ For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, ani shall 
be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be one flesh’. To these 
words our Lord appeals in the Gospel, when He is confronted by the 
comparative laxity of the Mosaic legislation in regard to divorce. 
‘They are no more twain’, is the conclusion He draws, ‘but one 
flesh: what therefore God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder’. St Paul makes his appeal to the same words with a 
different purpose. He is justifying his statement that ‘he that 
loveth his wife loveth himself’. This must be so, he declares, for it 
is written, ‘they two shall be one flesh’, But if it be true in the 
natural sphere, it is true also of the heavenly pattern. Hence he 
adds: ‘This mystery is great ; but I speak it concerning Christ and 
the church’. The Apostle does not mean that the complete union 
of husband and wife as ‘one flesh’, which is declared in the words 
which he has cited, is a very mysterious thing, hard to be understood. 
In English we can speak of ‘a great mystery’ in this sense, using 
the epithet ‘great’ simply to emphasise or heighten the word to 
which it is attached ; as in the familiar phrases ‘a great inconvenience’, 
‘a great pity’. But the corresponding word in Greek is not so 
used : it retains its proper meaning of magnitude or importance: so 
that ‘a great mystery’ means ‘an important or far-reaching mystery’. 
Here the word ‘mystery’ probably signifies either something which 
contains a secret meaning not obvious to all, or the secret meaning 
itself. Accordingly the Apostle’s words mean either that the state- 
ment which he has quoted is a symbolical statement of wide import, 
or that the secret meaning therein contained is of wide import. In 
either case he is practically saying: There is more here than appears 
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on the surface; there is an inner meaning of high importance: 


I speak it—or, I use the words—of Christ and the Church. 


In conclusion he returns to the practical lesson which it is the 
duty of his readers to draw for themselves in daily life. ‘Neverthe- v 33 
less let every one of you in particular so love his wife even as himself ; 
and the wife see that she reverence her husband’. The word translated 
‘reverence’ would be more literally rendered ‘fear’. At the close 
of the section the Apostle strikes again the key-note with which he 
began. ‘The fear of Christ’-—the fear of the Church for Christ v 21 
which is the pattern of the fear of the wife for her husband—is no 
slavish fear, but a fear of reverence. Just as the word is often 
applied in the Old Testament to the reverence due to God, so it is 
used of the reverence due to parents: ‘ Ye shall fear every man his Lev. xix 3 
mother, and his father’. Moreover, of Joshua it is said, ‘they Josh. iv 14 
feared him, as they feared Moses, all the days of his life’: and in 
Proverbs we read, ‘My son, fear thou the Lord and the king’. ees aay 


"CHILDREN, obey your parents in the Lord: for this is vi 1—9 
right. *Honour thy father and mother; which is the first 
commandment with promise; 3that it may be well with thee, 
and thou mayest live long on the earth. And, ye fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath: but bring them up in 
the discipline and admonition of the Lord. 

sServants, be obedient to your masters according to the 
flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, 
as to Christ; ‘not with eyeservice as menpleasers, but as 
servants of Christ, 7doing the will of God; doing service 
heartily with good-will, as to the Lord, and not to men: 
Sknowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the 
same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or 
free. 9And, ye masters, do the same things unto them, for- 
bearing threatening; knowing that both their Master and 
yours is in heaven; neither is there respect of persons with 
him. 

‘Children, obey your parents in the Lord: for this is right’, or vit 
‘righteous’. The precept accords at once with natural right, and 
with the righteousness enforced by the Divine law. That the latter 


point of view is not excluded is shewn by the citation from the 
Decalogue. 
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‘Honour thy father and mother ; which is the first command- 
ment with promise; that it may be well with thee, and thou mayest 
live long on the earth’. The importance of this obligation in the 
Mosaic legislation may be seen by the prominent place which it 
holds in the following passage of the Book of Leviticus: ‘Speak 
unto all the congregation of the children of Israel, and say unto 
them: Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy. Ye 
shall fear every man his mother, and his father, and keep My 
sabbaths: I am the Lord your God’, 

In characterising the Gentiles of whom he thrice says that 
‘God gave them up’, the Apostle notes among other signs of their 
depravity that they were ‘disobedient to parents’. Similarly the 
evil men of ‘the last days’ are described as ‘disobedient to parents’ 
and ‘without natural affection’. 

Obedience is to be rendered ‘in the Lord’. Although the 
Apostle does not expand the thought, he returns in this expression 
to the key-note which was first struek in the phrase ‘in the fear 
of Christ ’. 

‘And, ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath ; but bring 
them up in the discipline and admonition of the Lord’. After 
insisting on obedience, the Apostle enforces the right exercise of 
authority. His demand is not only negative—the avoidance of 
a capricious exercise of authority, which irritates and disheartens 
the child (compare Col. iii 21, ‘lest they be discouraged’): but it 
is also positive. For parents are as much bound to insist on 
obedience as children are to render it. There is a ‘discipline of 
the Lord’ which is the responsibility of the parent, just as obedience 
‘in the Lord’ is the duty of the child. 

‘Servants (slaves) be obedient to your masters (lords) according 
to the flesh’. This passage gains in force when we observe that 
in several instances the same Greek word is repeated where in 
English a variety of renderings is almost unavoidable. Thus the 
word which in v. 1 has been rendered ‘obey’ must here be rendered 
‘be obedient to’, in order to bring out the parallel ‘ (obedient) to 
your masters...as to Christ’. Again, the Greek has throughout the 
same word for ‘master’ and for ‘Lord’; and in like manner the 
same word for ‘servant’ and for ‘bond’. This latter word might 
equally well be rendered ‘slave’: for it is bondservice that is 
primarily intended. 

‘With fear and trembling, in. singleness of your heart, as to 
Christ’. The relation of slaves to their masters offered a problem 
which could not be overlooked in the new Christian society. The 
spiritual liberty and equality proclaimed by St Paul—‘there can 
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be no bond nor free...for all of you are one man in Christ Jesus ’— 
might easily be misinterpreted with disastrous results. The Apostle 
of liberty, however, was, as we have already seen, the Apostle of 
order. Spiritual freedom was to him not inconsistent with subjec- 
tion ‘in the fear of Christ’. Accordingly he rules out at once in 
the plainest terms the notion that the Gospel affords any pretext 
to the slave for insubordination or for a careless attitude towards 
his earthly master. On the contrary he declares that the Gospel 
heightens obligations, by regarding the service rendered to the 
earthly lord as service rendered to the heavenly Lord. It thus 
brought a new meaning into the life of the Christian slave. He 
was Christ’s slave, doing God’s will in his daily tasks. This con- 
sideration would affect the thoroughness of his work: ‘not with 
eyeservice as menpleasers, but as servants of Christ, doing the will 
of God’: and also its temper: ‘doing service heartily with good- 
will, as to the Lord, and not to men’. A further thought of 
encouragement is added. Work has its value and its reward, 
whether the condition of the worker be bond or free: whatever 
good has been done, whether by slave or by master, will be repaid 
by the Master of both alike: ‘knowing that whatsoever good thing 
any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be 
bond or free’. 

Tf the burden of hopelessness is thus lifted from the slave, 
a new burden of responsibility is fastened on the shoulders of 
the master. Willing and thorough service must be met by 
a kindly and considerate rule: ‘And, ye masters, do the same 
things unto them, forbearing threatening ; knowing that both thear 
Master and yours is in heaven ; neither is there respect of persons 
with Him’. 

If we are to judge aright the message which the Gospel brought 
to the slave in apostolic days, we must needs make an effort of 
the historical imagination. For we of the present time think of 
the institution of slavery in the lurid light of the African slave- 
traffic and its attendant horrors. It is not solely the ownership 
of one man by another man which revolts us. It is still more 
the crushing of a savage by a civilised race, and the treating of 
a black man as less than human by a white. But the Greek 
slave at Corinth was not separated by so wide and deep a gulf 
from his master; nor was his lot so intolerable as the term slavery 
suggests to modern ears. If it had been, then surely we should 
have found St Paul proclaiming to Christian masters the immediate 


duty of emancipating their slaves. He does not, however, speak 


of slavery as a social evil crying for a remedy. Philemon indeed 
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Philem. 16 is to treat Onesimus as ‘more than a slave, a brother beloved’: 


vi 1o—20 


but Onesimus must go back to Philemon. Apostolic Christianity 
did not present itself to the world with a social. programme of 
reform. It undertook to create a new human unity under present 
conditions, teaching master and slave that they were members of 
the same body, sharers in a common life, both alike related to 
one Lord. It strove to make this human unity—the one new 
Man—a visible reality in the Christian Church. It dealt with 
the conditions which it found, and shewed how they might be 
turned by master and slave alike into opportunities for ‘doing 
good’ which would be rewarded by the common Master of them 
both. At the same time it planted a seed which was to grow in 
secret to a distant and glorious harvest. 


FINALLY, be strong in the Lord, and in the might of 
His strength. ™Put on the armour of God, that ye may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places. *3 Wherefore take unto you the armour of God, that 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all to stand. ‘Stand therefore, having your lois girt about 
with truth, and having on the breastplate of righteousness, 
and your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace; *withal taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall 
be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one. 
7And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God, “with all prayer and sup- 
plication praying always in the Spirit, and watching thereunto 
with all perseverance and supplication for all the saints; and 
for me, that utterance may be given unto me, in the opening 
of my mouth to make known with boldness the mystery of the 
gospel, *°for which I am an ambassador in bonds; that therein 
I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak. 


As we approach the close of the epistle it is well that we 
should look back and try to realise its main drift. The Apostle 
began with a disclosure of the great purpose of God for the world— 
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the gathering into one of all things in the Christ. He prayed that i 10 
his readers might have the eyes of their hearts opened to see and i 18 
understand this purpose and their own share in the realisation of 

it. He shewed that while hitherto they, as Gentiles, had stood ii rr ff. 
outside the sphere of the special development of the purpose, they 

were now no longer outside it, but within. For a new beginning 

had been made: Jew and Gentile had been welded together in 
Christ to form God’s New Man. The proclamation of this oneness iii 1 ff. 
of mankind in Christ was the mission which was specially entrusted 
to St Paul, and for which he was in bonds. That they should 
know and understand all this was his earnest prayer, as their 
knowledge of it was an essential preliminary of its realisation. 
Having been given this unity, they must keep it. They had been 
called to be parts of the One Man, to be limbs of the Body through 
which Christ was fulfilling Himself; and this consideration must 
rule their life in every detail. Here was the ground of the distinc- 
tion of functions in the various members of the Body: some were iv 1: ff. 
given by Christ to be apostles, others to be prophets, and so forth, 

to fit the saints as a whole for the service which they were called 

to render, and to forward the building of the Body of the Christ ; 

till all should meet in one grown Man, who should at length have 
reached the complete stature of the fulness of the Christ. Here 

too was the ground of the commonest of obligations: the reason, 

for example, why they should not lie to one another was that they iv 25 
were members one of another. The positive duties of social life 
found their sanction in the same doctrine of unity in the Christ: 

the reason why wives should be subject to their husbands, and why v 22 
husbands should love their wives, was that husband and wife stand 

to each other even as Christ and the Church; in a relation of 
authority and obedience, and yet in a relation of perfect oneness— 

not twain, but one. Children and parents, slaves and masters, were vi 1 ff- 
in like manner to exemplify the ordered harmony of the new life 

in Christ. 

At last he draws to a close. He comes back from these special 
injunctions which deal with particular relationships to a general 
exhortation which concerns the whole. For there is one thing 
more to be said, It is not enough to remember that harmony 
and mutual helpfulness are the conditions of the Body’s growth 
and health. If all be well within, there is yet an outside foe to 
be continually faced. A struggle is to be maintained with no 
visible human enemy, but with superhuman and invisible forces 
of evil. And for this conflict a divine strength is needed. God’s 
New Man must be clad in the very armour of God. 
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‘Finally, be strong in the Lord, and in the maght of Hrs strength. 
Put on the armour of God’. This note of strength was sounded 
at the outset. The Apostle prayed that they might know ‘the ex- 
ceeding greatness of His power to us-ward who believe, according to 
the working of the might of His strength, which He hath wrought 
in Christ’, as the Resurrection and Ascension have testified. There 
the triumph of Christ occupied the Apostle’s mind: Christ’s exalta- 
tion in the heavenly sphere above all forces, good or evil, of the 
spiritual world. Here he has in view the need of the same mighty 
strength, in order that the Church may realise and consummate 
that triumph. A comparison of the two passages will shew how 
much of the earlier language is repeated in this final charge. 

‘Put on the armour of God, that ye may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil’. The word ‘whole’ which is inserted in the 
Authorised Version is redundant, and tends to obscure the Apostle’s 
meaning. It is God’s panoply, or armour, which must be put on. 
The divineness, rather than the completeness, of the outfit is em- 
phasised: and this becomes clear when the phrase is repeated and 
explained later on. The contrast here is between ‘the armour of 
God’ and ‘the wiles of the devil’: and the Apostle is led by this 
latter phrase to define more expressly the nature of the conflict?. 

‘For we wrestle not against flesh and blood’: literally, ‘for to 
us the wrestling is not against blood and flesh’. The emphasis falls 
on the personal pronoun: ‘we have not to wrestle with a human 
foe’: not on the metaphor of wrestling, which is only introduced 
by the way, and is not further alluded to. 

‘But against the principalities, against the powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly places’. We have seen already that 
St Paul speaks in the language of his time when he describes the 
world as subject to spiritual powers who have fallen from their 
first estate and are in rebellion against God. In his first mention 
of them he left it open to us to regard them as not necessarily evil 
powers: his one point was that whatever they might be Christ 
was exalted above them all in the heavenly sphere. In a later 
passage he spoke of them again in neutral language, as watching 
the development of God’s eternal purpose for man, and learning 
‘through the Church the very-varied wisdom of God’. Similarly 
in the companion epistle he declares that they have all been 
created in Christ; and some of them at least appear to be not 


1 So Wiclif renders rightly, ‘Clothe you with the armure of God’; and 
Tyndale, ‘Put on the armour of God’. 
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irretrievably lost, but to be included in the reconciliation of ‘things 

in earth and things in heaven’. In a later passage indeed they Ool. ii 1g 
appear as enemies over whom Christ has triumphed: and this is 

in harmony with the words which we are now considering. For 

here they are declared to be the dangerous foe which meets the 
Church in that heavenly sphere, the invisible world, in which the 
spiritual life is lived). 

‘Wherefore take unto you the armour of God, that ye may be vi13 
able to withstand in the evil day, and having done all to stand’. 
The Apostle returns to his original metaphor of warfare, which he 
will now proceed to expand. The struggle is with a superhuman 
foe, and necessitates a superhuman armour. Terrible as is the 
foe, the Apostle never doubts for a moment of the issue of the 
conflict. The battle has been already won by Christ Himself, 
who on His cross stripped off and flung aside the principalities Col. ii rs 
and the powers and put them to open shame. His triumph has 
to be realised in His Body the Church. He was pictured by the 
prophets as the Divine warrior who came forth clad in Divine 
armour to battle with iniquity. In the same armour He goes 
forth again in the person of His Church, ‘conquering and to con- Apoe. vi 2 
quer’. Hence the Apostle never contemplates the possibility of 
defeat: he is but pointing the way to a victory which needs to 
be consummated. 

‘Stand therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and vi 14 
having on the breastplate of righteousness’. The panoply, or suit 
of armour, of the Roman heavy infantry is fully described for us 
by Polybius, who enters into its minutest details”. St Paul in 
this passage, as we have said, lays no stress on the completeness 
of the outfit: indeed he omits two of its essential portions, the 
greaves and the spear; while on the other hand he emphasises 
the need of being girded and shod, requirements of all active 
service, and by no means peculiar to the soldier. The fact is 
that, as his language proves, he is thinking far less of the Roman 
soldiers, who from time to time had guarded him, than of the 
Divine warrior who was depicted more than once by the Old 
Testament prophets. 

Two passages of the Book of Isaiah were specially in his 
mind. In one the prophet has described what was indeed ‘an 
evil day’: 

1 See above, pp. 20 ff., 49, 80. On St Paul to contemporary thought’, 
the whole subject the reader may especially the chapter on ‘ The world 


consult with advantage Mr H. St J. of spirits’. 
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Judgment is turned away backward, 

And righteousness standeth afar off: 

For truth is fallen in the street, 

And uprightness cannot enter. 

Yea, truth is lacking ; 

And he that departeth from evil maketh himself a prey: 

And the Lord saw it, and it displeased Him that there was 
no judgment. : 


Then the Divine warrior steps forth to do battle with iniquity : 


He saw that there was no man, 

And wondered that there was none to interpose: 
Therefore His own arm brought salvation to Him; 
And His righteousness, it upheld Him. 

And He put on righteousness as a breastplate, 

And an helmet of salvation upon His head ; 

And He put on garments of vengeance for clothing, 
And was clad with zeal as a cloke. 


An earlier prophecy had pictured the Divine King of the future 
as anointed with the sevenfold Spirit, and going forth to make first 
war, and then peace, in the earth: 


He shall smite the earth with the word of His mouth’; 

And with the Spirit through His lips shall He slay the 
wicked : 

And He shall have His loins girt about with righteousness, 

And His reins girdled with truth. 


A notable passage in the Book of Wisdom shews how these 
descriptions of ‘the armour of God’ had impressed themselves on 
the mind of another Jew besides St Paul: 


He shall take His jealousy as a panoply, 

And shall make the whole creation his weapons for vengeance 
on His enemies : 

He shall put on righteousness as a breastplate, 

And shall array Himself with judgment unfeigned as with 
a helmet ; 

He shall take holiness as an invincible shield, 

And He shall sharpen stern wrath as a sword. 


The Apostle does not hesitate, then, to take the words of 
ancient prophecy and transfer them from God and the Divine 
representative King to the New Man in Christ, whom he arms 


1 So the Greek Bible renders it. 
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for the same conflict with the very ‘armour of God’. In so doing 
he was in harmony with the spirit of the prophet of old. For the 
voice which cried, ‘Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Isa. li 9; 
Lord’, cried also, ‘Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Sion’, a 
‘And your feet shod with the preparation (or, ‘ readiness’) of the vi 15 
gospel of peace’: prepared, as it were, from the outset to announce 
peace as the outcome of victory. The readiness of the messenger 
of peace is a thought derived from another passage of the Book 
of Isaiah: ‘How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him Isa. lii 7 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace; that bringeth 
good tidings of’ good, that publisheth salvation; that saith unto 
Zion, Thy God reigneth !’ 
‘Withal taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to vi 164. 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one: and take the helmet 
of salvation and the sword of the Spirit’. Girded, guarded, and 
shod, with truth, with righteousness, and with readiness to publish 
the good tidings of peace: while all that the foe can see is the 
great oblong shield, the crested helm, and the pointed two-edged 
blade—the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, and the sword 
of the Spirit. 
‘The sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God’. The 
comparison of speech to a sword is frequent in the Old Testament : 
‘whose teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp Ps. lvii 4; 
sword’: ‘who have whet their tongue like a sword, and shoot out 3 
their arrows, even bitter words’: ‘He hath made my mouth like Isa. xlix 2 
a sharp sword’. And in the Apocalypse Christ is represented as Apoc.i16; 
having a sword proceeding out of His mouth. The passage which “» ** 
is immediately in the Apostle’s mind is one which we have already 
quoted: ‘He shall smite the earth with the word of His mouth, Isa. xi 4 
and with the Spirit (or, breath) through His lips shall He slay 
the wicked’. St Paul gathers up these words into a new combina- 
tion, ‘the sword of the Spirit, which is the word (or, utterance) 
of God’. 
The word of God, as uttered through His prophets, is spoken 
of as an instrument of vengeance: ‘Therefore have I hewed them Hos. vi 5 
by the prophets: I have slain them by the words of My mouth’. 
But from such a thought as this the Apostle rapidly passed to the 
mention of prayer as the natural utterance of Christian lips, and 
the effective instrument of success in the conflict with evil. We 
may note the repetition: ‘the sword of the Spirit...praying in the 
Spirit’. It is almost as though the Apostle had said, For the 
Divine warrior the sword of the Spirit is His own utterance which 
puts His enemies to flight: for you it is the utterance of prayer 
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Rom. viii 
15, 26f. 


yi 19 f. 


Col. iv 2 ff. 


Vi 2I—24 


Col. iv 7 


Acts xx 4 
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in the Spirit. If this is not clearly expressed, yet it seems to be 
implied by the close connexion which binds the whole passage to- 
gether: ‘Take...the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, with 
all prayer and supplication praying always in the Spirit’. Prayer is 
indeed the utterance of the Spirit in us, crying Abba, Father, and 
making intercession for us according to the will of God. 

‘And watching thereunto with all perseverance and supplication 
for all the saints’, If the military metaphor is not distinctly 
carried on by the word ‘watching’, the injunction is at any rate 
peculiarly appropriate at this point. God’s warrior, fully armed, 
must be wakeful and alert, or all his preparation will be vain. 

‘And for me, that utterance may be given unto me, m the 
opening of my mouth to make known with boldness the mystery 
of the gospel, for which I am an ambassador in bonds ; that therein 
I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak’. At this point the 
Apostle’s language again runs parallel with that which he uses 
in the Epistle to the Colossians. For there the exhortation to 
slaves and their masters is followed at once by the words: ‘ Perse- 
vere in prayer, watching therein with thanksgiving, praying withal 
for us also, that God would open unto us a door of utterance, to 
speak the mystery of the Christ, for which also I am in bonds, 
that I may make it manifest, as I ought to speak’. This parallel 
determines the meaning of the phrase ‘the opening of my mouth’. 
It is not, as our Authorised Version renders it, ‘that I may open 
my mouth’; but rather ‘that God may open my mouth’. He is 
the giver of the utterance. The Apostle is His spokesman, His 
ambassador, though, by a strange paradox, he wears a chain. 


**Bur that ye also may know my affairs, and how I do, 
Tychicus, the beloved brother and faithful minister in the 
Lord, shall make known unto you all things: #7whom I have 


sent unto you for the same purpose, that ye might know our | 


affairs, and that he might comfort your hearts. 

23Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from God 
the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

*4Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in incorruptibility. 

The words which concern the mission of Tychicus are found also 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, with hardly a difference, except 


that there Onesimus is joined with him. Tychicus is mentioned 
in the Acts together with Trophimus as a native of proconsular 


‘ 
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Asia, who met St Paul at Troas on his return from Greece through 
Macedonia in the year 58 a.p. This was the memorable journey 
which issued in the Apostle’s arrest in the temple at Jerusalem 
and his imprisonment at Caesarea. It is probable that as a dele- 
gate of the Colossian Church he went, as Trophimus did on behalf Acts xxi 29 
of the Ephesians, the whole of the way to Jerusalem. But at least 
we may think of him as present when the Apostle preached and 
broke bread at Troas, and when he addressed the Ephesian Elders 
at Miletus. This was five years before the date of the present 
epistle, which he carried from Rome to the several Asian Churches. 
Five years latér we find him again with St Paul, who speaks of Tit. iii 12 
sending him or Artemas to visit Titus in Crete, and who actually * a Rios iv 
sent him not long afterwards to Ephesus. So by acts of service - 
extending over a period of ten years he justified his title of ‘the 
beloved brother’ and the Apostles’ ‘faithful minister’. 

‘Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from God the vi 23 
Lather and the Lord Jesus Christ’. In sharp contrast with the 
full list of salutations addressed to individuals in the Colossian 
Church stands this general greeting, which will serve alike for 
each of the Churches to which the letter is brought. 

‘Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in in- vi 24 
corruptibility’. St Paul invariably closes his epistles by invoking 
upon his readers the gift of that ‘grace’ which holds so prominent 
a place in all his thought. In one of his earliest epistles we read : 
‘The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand, which is the 2 Thess. 
token in every epistle: thus I write: The grace of our Lord Jesus #17! 
Christ be with you all’, We may suppose then that after he had 
dictated the general salutation which took the place of individual 
greetings, he himself wrote with his own hand what he regarded 
as his sign-manual. This final salutation is still general in its 
terms, being couched in the third person contrary to his custom. 
The words have in part a familiar ring. Again and again in the 
Old Testament and the later Jewish writings mercy is promised Exod. xx 
to or invoked upon ‘them that love’ God. It comes naturally 6 ete. 
therefore to the Apostle to invoke ‘grace’ upon ‘all them that 
love our Lord Jesus Christ’. But to this he adds a new phrase, 
to which we have no parallel—‘in incorruptibility’. 

There is nothing in the immediate context which leads up to 
or helps to explain this phrase. The word ‘incorruptibility’ has 
not occurred in the epistle: but the Apostle uses it elsewhere 
in the following passages: ‘To them who by patient continuance Rom. ii 7 
in well doing seek for glory and honour and wmmortality’; ‘It 1 ae KV 
is sown in corruption: it is raised in incorruption...for this cor- a 5% 
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2 Tim. iro ruptible must put on incorruption’, &c.; ‘Our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who hath abolished death, and hath brought life and immortality | 
to light through the Gospel’. It signifies that imperishableness 

Rom. i23; which is an attribute of God Himself, and which belongs to the 

Snare unchanging order of the eternal world. Imperishableness is the 
characteristic of our new life in Christ and of our love to Him. 
That life and that love are in truth immortal; they belong to a 
region which is beyond the touch of decay and death. 

So the epistle which opened with a bold glance into the eternal 
past closes with the outlook of an immortal hope. 
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Even as through the body the Saviour used to speak and heal, so afore- 
time through the prophets and now through the apostles and teachers. 
For the Church subserves the mighty working of the Lord. Whence both 
at that time He took upon Him man, that through him He might sub- 
serve the Father's will; and at all times in His love to man God clothes 
Himself with man for the salvation of men, aforetime with the prophets, 
now with the Church. 


JLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Eclog. Proph. 23. 
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I, 2. ‘PauL, an apostle of Christ 
Jesus by the will of God, to the 
members of God’s consecrated Peo- 
ple who are [in Epuusvs, | faithful 
believers in Christ Jesus. I give 
you the new watchword with the old 
—Grace and peace be with you, from 
God our Father and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ’. 

I. tots ayios| For the transference 
of the technical description of the 
ancient People to the members of the 
Christian Church, see Lightfoot on 
Col. i 2 and Phil. i 1. 

év ’Edéow] See the note on the 
various readings, The omission of 
the words leaves us with two possible 
interpretations: (1) ‘to the saints 
which are.,....and the faithful in 
Christ Jesus’, a space being left, to 
be filled in each case by the name of the 
particular Church to which the letter 
was brought by Tychicus its bearer ; or 
(2) ‘to the saints which are also faith- 
Sul in Christ Jesus’. The former 
interpretation is supported by the 
parallels in Rom. i 7 rots otow ev ‘Popn, 
and Phil. it rots odow év Bidimmos. A 
strong objection to the latter is the 
unusual stress which is thrown upon 
kal motors by the intervention of rois 
ovow unaccompanied by the mention 
of a locality. 

kai muctois}] The ‘saints’ are further 
defined as ‘faithful in Christ Jesus’, 


an epithet in which the two senses of 
miotis, ‘belief’ and ‘fidelity’, appear 
to be blended: see Lightfoot Gadla- 
tians p. 157. 

2. xapis viv kal eipnyn| The Greek 
salutation was yaipew, which occurs 
in the letter of the Apostles and 
Elders to the Gentiles, Acts xv 23, in 
that of Claudias Lysias, Acts xxiii 26, 
and in the Epistle of St James. The 
oriental salutation was ‘ Peace’: see 
Hzra iv 17 (‘Peace, and at such a 
time’), v 7, [vii 12], Dan. iv 1, vi 25; 
and contrast the Greek recensions 
1 Hsdr. vi 7, viii 9, Esther xvi 1, where 
we have yaipew. 

The present combination occurs in 
all the Pauline epistles (except 1 and 
2 Tim. and Titus [?], where <reos 
intervenes: comp. 2 John 3). It is 
also found in Apoc. i 4, and with 
wAnévvbein in I-and 2 Peter. In Jude 
we have @Aeos, eipnvy and ayarn. 

Whether ydpis was in any way 
suggested by xalpew must remain 
doubtful; a parallel may possibly be 
found in the emphatic introduction 
of yapain 1 Johni4. What is plain is 
that St Paul prefixes to the character- 
istic blessing of the Old Dispensation 
(comp. Numb. vi 26) the characteristic 
blessing of the New. The combination 
is typical of his position as the Hebrew 
Apostle to the Gentiles. See further 
the detached note on ydprs. 
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3-10. ‘I begin by blessing God 
who has blessed us, not with an 
earthly blessing of the basket and the 
store, but with all spiritual blessing 
in the heavenly region in Christ. 
Such was the design of His eternal 
selection of us to walk before Him 
in holiness and love. From the first 
He marked us out to be made His 
sons by adoption through Jesus Christ. 
The good-pleasure of His will was the 
sole ground of this selection; as the 
praise of the glory of His grace was its 
contemplated end. His grace, I say; 
for He has showered grace on usin Him 
who is the Beloved, the Bringer of the 
great Emancipation, which is wrought 
by His death and which delivers us 
from sin: such is the wealth of His 
grace. The abundance of grace too 
brings wisdom and practical under- 
standing: for He has allowed us to 
know His secret, the hidden purpose 
which underlies all and interprets all. 
Long ago His good-pleasure was deter- 
mined: now, as the times are ripening, 
He is working out His plan. And the 
issue of all is this—the summing up, 
the focussing, the gathering into one, 
of the whole Universe, heavenly things 
and earthly things alike, in Christ’. 

3. Evdoynros|] This word is used 
only of God in the New Testament. 
It recurs in the present phrase, 2 Cor. 
i 3, 1 Pet. i 3; and in the phrase 
evhoynros eis Tovs aidvas, Rom. i 25, 
ix 5, 2 Cor. xi 31. The only other 
instances are Mark xiv 61, Luke i 68. 
Of men, on the other hand, evdoyr- 
pévos is used, e.g. Matt. xxv 34, Luke 
142. EvAoynrés implies that blessing 
is due ; evAoynpevos, that blessing has 
been received. The blessing of man 
by God confers material or spiritual 
benefits: the blessing of God by man 
is a return of gratitude and praise. 


Here St Paul combines the two signi- 
cations: EvAoynros...0 evAoynoas Huas. 

6 Geds kai warnp] The first, as well 
as the second of these titles, is to be 
taken with the following genitive. A 
sufficient warrant for this is found in 
0. 17, 6 Oeds Tov Kuplov nuay “Inood 
Xpiotov, 6 marnp THs Sdéys (comp. also 
John xx 17). Some early interpreters 
however take the genitive with warnp 
alone. Thus Theodore allows this 
latter construction, and Theodoret 
insists upon it. Moreover the Peshito 
renders: ‘Blessed be God, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’; and the 
earlier Syriac version, a8 witnessed to 
by Ephraim’s commentary (extant only 
in an Armenian translation), seems to 
have had: ‘Blessed be our Father, 
the Father of our Lord’, etc. On 
the other hand B stands alone (for 
Hilary, in Ps. lxvi, quotes only 
Benedictus deus, qui benedixit nos, 
etc.) in omitting kat rarnp. 

ev maon evdroyia mvevparixyn] ‘with 
all spiritual blessing’. It might be 
rendered ‘with every spiritual bless- 
ing’; but it is better to regard 
evdoyia as abstract: compare v. 8 ev 
macy copia. 

év tots emovpaviois]| The interpre- 
tation of this phrase, which occurs 
again in i 20, ii 6, ili 10, vi 12, and 
not elsewhere, is discussed at length 
in the exposition. The Latin rendering 
is ‘tn caelestibus’. The Peshito has 

(=ey rots ovpavots) in all 
instances except the last. It is inte- 
resting to note that in i 20 B and a 
few other authorities read éy rots 
ovpavots. 

4. efeheEaro] We may render this 
either ‘He hath chosen’ or ‘He chose’; 
and so with the aorists throughout 
the passage. In Greek the aorist is 
the natural tense to use; but it does 
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KaTa TyHv evookiay Tov OeAnpmatos avToi, 


not of necessity confine our attention 
to the moment of action. 

mpo karaBodjns Kocpov|] Here only 
in St Paul: but see John xvii 24, 
1 Pet. i 20. The phrase dro xara- 
Bodjs kocpov is séveral times used in 
the New Testament, but not by St 
Paul. 

ayiovs Kal dp@pous| These adjec- 
tives are again combined in y 27; and, 
with the addition of dvéykAnros, in 
Col. i 22. In the LxXx dpwpos is 
almost exclusively found as a ren- 
dering of O%N, which occurs very 
frequently of sacrificial animals, in 
the sense of ‘without blemish’. But 
D9N is also freely used of moral 
rectitude, and has other renderings, 
such as réAewos, Gpeumtos, xabapds, 
dkaxos, dows. Accordingly a sacri- 
ficial metaphor is not necessarily 
implied in the use of the word in 
this place. 

ev ayary | - This has been in terpreted 
(1) of God’s love, (2) of our love, 
whether (a) to God or (6) to each 
other. Origen adopts the first view ; 
he connects ev dyamyn with mpoopicas 
(‘in love having foreordained us’): 
but he allows as a possible alternative 
the connexion with éfedé£aro. This 
alternative (He hath chosen us...in 
love) is the view taken by Ephraim and 
by Pelagius. The connexion with 
mpoopicas, however, is wore usual: 
it is accepted by Theodore and 
Chrysostom: the Peshito precludes 
any other view by rendering ‘and in 
love He’ &c.; but Ephraim’s comment 
shews that the conjunction cannot 
have been present in the Old Syriac 
version. 

In Latin the rendering ‘in caritate 
praedestinans’ (dogz) left the question 
open. Victorinus has this rendering, 


Eis €mralvov 


but offers no interpretation of ‘ 
carttate’: Ambrosiaster has it, and 
explains the words of our love to God 
which produces holiness: Jerome also 
has it, and gives as alternatives the 
connexion with what immediately 
precedes, and Origeu’s view which 
connects the words with mpoopicas. 
The Vulgate rendering (found also in 
J) ‘in caritate qui praedestinauit’ 
precludes the connexion with zpo- 
opiaas. 

The simplest interpretation is that 
which is indicated by the punctuation 
given in the text. It is supported by 
the rhythm of the sentence, and also 
by the frequent recurrence in this 
epistle (iii 17, iv 2, 15, 16, v 2) of the 
phrase ¢v aydamn in reference to the 
love which Christians should have one 
to another. 

5. els viobeciay| St Paul uses the 
word vioGecia five times; Rom. viii 
15, 23, ix 4, Gal. iv 5, and here. It is 
found in no other Biblical writer. 
Although the word does not seem to 
occur in the earlier literary Greek, it 
is frequent in inscriptions. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary references, see 
Deissmann Neue Bibelstudien (1897) 
p. 66. He cites from pre-Christian 
inscriptions the formulae ca’ viobeciay 
d¢ and xara Ovyarporoviay dé, occurring 
in contrast to cara yéveow. 

In Rom. ix 4 St Paul uses the term 
in enumerating the privileges of the 
ancient Israel, dv 7 vio8ecia kai 7 d0éa 
kal ai diaOjKac x.7r.A. Here therefore 
it falls into line with the other expres- 
sions which he transfers to the New 
People : 
exAnpo@Onper, emayyeAla, Tepuroinats. 

evdokiav Tov OeAnparos| Comp. v.9; 
and for the emphatic reiteration comp. 
@. IL kara thy BovdAny rod GeAnjparos 


such a8 ay.or, aroAvtpe@cts, 
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avrov. Fritzsche (on Rom. x 1) dis- 
cusses evdoxeiv and evdoxia. He shews 
that the verb is freely used by the 
later Greek writers, and especially 
Polybius, where earlier writers would 
have said ¢doéey and the like. The 
noun appears to be Alexandrian. The 
translators of the Greek Psalter, who 
uniformly employ evdoxeiy for MS, 
render }18 by evdoxia (7 times) and 
by 6éAnua (6 times). Apart from this 
evookia is found twice only, except in 
Hcclesiasticus where it occurs 16 
times. In Enoch i 8 we have kai ryv 
evOokiay Swmet avtois Kal mavras evAo- 
ynoe. Like })8), it is used largely 
of the Divine ‘good-pleasure’ (comp. 
Ps. exlix 4 dre evdoxet Kupwos ev 
Aa@ avrod), but also of the ‘good- 
pleasure’, satisfaction or happiness of 
men. 

6. Hs é€xapiracev nuas| The Apostle 
is emphasising his own word ydpis. It 
is instructive to compare certain other 
phrases in which a substantive is 
followed by its cognate verb: as in 
v. 19 Kara THY evepyeav...nv evnpynKey, 
li 4 dca tHy moAAny ayarny atrov ny 
nyamnoev nuds, iV I THs KAnoTEws As 
éxAnOnre. The meaning is ‘ His grace 
wherewith He hath endued us with 
grace’; which is a more emphatic way 
of saying ‘His grace which He hath 
shewn toward us’ or ‘hath bestowed 
upon us’. So that the phrase does 
not greatly differ from that of v. 8 
‘His grace which He hath made to 
abound toward us’. For other uses 
of yapirovy, and for the early inter- 


ats oikovoplav TOU TANnpw- 


pretations of the word in this place, 
see the detached note on yaprs. 

The relative 7s has been attracted 
into the case of its antecedent. It is 
simplest to regard it as standing for 
7. &°D,G,KL, with the Latin version 
(in qua), read év 7: but this is probably 
the grammatical change of a scribe. 

év TO nyarnuervm| The reasons for 
regarding 6 nyamnuévos as a current 
Messianic designation are given in a 
detached note. In the parallel passage, 
Col. i 13 f., St Paul writes: cal pereé- 
oTnoev eis THY Bacwelay Tov viod THs 
dyamns avrov, ev & exowev k7A. In 
that passage the desire to emphasise 
the Divine Sonship of Christ may 
account for his paraphrase of the 
title. 

7. €& @ €xouev thy amoddtpocw | 
Soin Col.i 14. For the meaning of 
drroUtpaots see note on v. 14. 

8. Hs emepicoevoey] Probably by 
attraction for jv émepiccevoev: Comp. 
2 Cor. ix 8 Suvatet 5€ 6 beds macay 
xapw Tepiccevoa els vpas. 

g. TO pvotnpiov| Comp. iii 3, 4, 9, 
Vv 32, vi 19: and see the detached 
note on pvornptov. 

mpoebero| ‘He hath purposed’. 
The preposition in this word has the 
signification not of time, but of place: 
‘He set before Himself’. So we have 
mpobeots, ‘purpose’, in v. II. 

10, eis oikovoyiay| The word oiko- 
vouia means primarily either ‘the office 
of a steward’ or ‘household manage- 
ment’. The latter meaning however 
received a large extension, so that 
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oikovouety and oikovouia were used in 
the most general sense of provision 
or arrangement. This wider use of 
the words may be illustrated from 
Polybius. he verb oceurs in Polyb. 
iv 26 6 Umép rév Sov oikovopew (the 
Aetolians refuse to ‘make arrange- 
ments’ with Philip previous to a 
general assembly); and in iv 67 9 
tavta d€ oikovoyneas (of appointing a 
rendezvous), ‘when he had made these 
dispositions’ (comp. 2 Mace. iii 14, 3 
Mace. iii 2). The nown is exceedingly 
common: e.g. Polyb.i4 3 ry b€ KadoXov 
kal cvAAnBSny oikovopiay Tov yeyovoray, 
where he is pleading for a broad 
historical view of the general course 
of events; ii 47 10 ravtnv émuxkpv- 
wWeo Oat rH vixovopiar, ‘to conceal this 
his actual policy’ or ‘line of action’; 
Vv 40 3 rayxeiav éhapBave TO mpaypa 
THY oikovopiay, ‘the project quickly 
began to work itself out’; vi 9 10 
(in closing a discussion of the way 
in which one form of polity succeeds 
to another) avrn rodiretdy avakvkroots, 
aitn picews oikovopia, k.T.r., 1.€., ° 80 
forms of government recur in a cycle, 
so things naturally work themselves 
out’. 

Both here and in iii 9, ris 7 oiko- 
vouia Tov pvotnpiov x.t.A., the word is 
used of the manner in which the 
purpose of God is being worked out 
in human history. At a later time 
oikovopia acquired a more concrete 
meaning; so that, for example, the 
Christian ‘dispensation’ came to be 
contrasted with the Mosaic ‘dispen- 
sation’. As the rendering ‘for the 
(or a) dispensation of the fulness of 
the times’ is not free from ambiguity, 
it is preferable to render ‘for dispen- 
sation in the fulness of the times’. 
In any case mAnpoparos is a genitive 
of further definition. Compare with 
the whole phrase Mark i 15 memhn- 
pera 6 Kkaipds, and I Tim. ii 6 ro 
papruptov Katpois idiots. 


EPHES. 


dvaxehadraidcarbar] The verb is 
derived not directly from xepadr, ‘a 
head’, but from xepddaov, fa sum- 
mary’ or ‘sum total’ (comp. Heb. viii 
1). Accordingly it means ‘to sum 
up’ or ‘present as a whole’; as in 
Rom. xiii 9, where after naming 
various precepts St Paul declares that 
they are ‘summed up in this word, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self’ (ev rovr@ré Adyw dvaxesbadaiovrat). 
The Peshito has «= amiss 


havdu meta, ‘ut cuncta denuo 


nouarentur’; and Ephraim’s Commen- 
tary shews that this was the Olid 
Syriac rendering. Similarly the Latin 
version has ‘instaurare’ or ‘restau- 
rare’, though Tertullian and the 
translator of Irenaeus seek to re- 
produce the Greek word more closely 
by ‘recapitulare’. In both Syriac 
and Latin versions the preposition 
ava has been interpreted of repetition. 
But its meaning here is rather that 
which we find in such compounds as 
avadoyiter Oat, avapiOpetv, avackoreiy : 
so that in usage the word does not. 
seriously differ from ocuvyxepadawoiy, 
the slight shade of distinction being 
that between ‘to gather up’ (with the 
stress on the elements to be united) 
and ‘to gather together’ (with the 
stress on their ultimate union). See 
Lightfoot ad loc. (Notes on Epistles 
of St Paul) and on Col. i 16. 

11—14. ‘In Christ, I repeat, in 
whom we have been chosen as the 
Portion of God: for long ago He set 
His choice upon us, in accordance 
with a purpose linked with almighty 
power and issuing in the fulfilment of 
His sovereign will. We have thus 
been chosen to be to the praise of the 
glory of God—we Jews; for we have 
been the first to hope in Christ. But 
yet not we alone. You too, you Gen- 
tiles, have heard the message of truth, 
the good news of a salvation which is 
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auTe@, *éy w Kal echnpwOnpev mpoopia Heyes KaTa ™p0- 
Geow Tov Ta TavTa évepryouvros KaTa THY BovAnv Tou 


OeAnuatos avTou, * 


5) = N / 2 lod a. 
aUTOU TOUS TPONATLKOTAS €V TW XPLTTw 


4 eis TO Elva [Las Els érrawvov d0Ens 


ree 


\ 
3éy Ww KaL 


€ ~ 2 / \ Ie > aN @ 7 x 2 
UMELS QAKOUGQAVTES TOV Aoyov THS AAHVELAS, TO €vay- 


yours as much as ours. You too have 
believed in Christ, and have been 
sealed with the Spirit, the Holy 
Spirit promised to the holy People, 
who is at once the pledge and the 
first instalment of our common heri- 
tage; sealed, I say, for the full and 
final emancipation, that you, no less 
than we, may contribute to the praise 
of the glory of God’. 

Il. év @ kal exAnpeOnpev mpoopic- 
Gévres| This is practically a restate- 
ment in the passive voice of e£e\eEaro 
nuas...1poopiaas nuas (vv. 4, 5). So 
Chrysostom comments: Oeds yap o 
exheEauevos kal kAnpwodpuevos. Kdn- 
povv is ‘to choose by lot’ or ‘to 
appoint by lot’. In the passive it is 
‘to be chosen (or ‘appointed’) by 
lot’. But the image of the lot tends 
to disappear; so that the word means 
‘to assign’, or (mid.) ‘to assign to 
oneself’, ‘to choose’; and in the 
passive ‘to be assigned’ or ‘chosen’, 
The passive, however, could be used 
with a following accusative in the 
sense of ‘to be assigned a thing’, and 
so ‘to acquire as a portion’. Thus in 
the Berlin Papyri (11 405) we read, 
in a contract of the year 348 a.D.: 
émidn Aiov ouroKémtny Kal oiTadeTiKnY 
HnXaryy, matp@a nudv dvra, éxAnpe- 
Onpev, «.t.A. This is the meaning 
given in the present passage by the 
A.V. (‘in whom also we have obtained 
an inheritance’) : but there appears to 
be no justification for it, except when 
the accusative of the object assigned 
is expressed. 

Accordingly the meaning must be 
‘we have been chosen as God’s por- 
tion’: and the word is perhaps se- 
lected because Israel was called ‘the 


lot’ or ‘the portion’ of God: as, e.g., 
in Deut. ix 29 otrot ads cov kal 
kAfpos cov (comp. Hsth. iv 17, an 
addition in ee Lxx). The rendering 
of the R.V., ‘we were made a heri- 
tage’, is mre correct than that of the 
A.V., but it introduces the idea of 
inheritance (kAnpovowia), which is not 
necessarily implied by the word. We 
might perhaps be content to render 
e€ehéEato (v. 5) and éxAnpwbnuev by 
‘chose’ and ‘chosen’, as was done in 
the Geneva Bible of 1557: an ancient 
precedent for this is found in the 
Peshito, which employs the same 
verb in both verses— ~=\X and 


Ta mavra évepyovvros| ‘who worketh 
all things’: see the detached note on 
evepyety. 

I2. rovs mpondmuoras| ‘who have 
been the jirst to hope’. For this use 
of mpo in composition (‘before an- 
other’) compare 1 Cor. xi 21 éxaoros 
yap 70 idiov Seirvoy mpodkapBaves ev TO 
dayeiv. So far as the word in itself 
is concerned it might be rendered 
‘who aforetime hoped’: but the 
meaning thus given is questionable : 
see the exposition. 

13. é€v @ kal vpets] It is simplest 
to take vuets as the nominative to 
éodppayicOnre, regarding the second 
ev » as picking up the sentence, which 
has been broken to insert the em- 
phatic phrase ‘the good tidings of a 
salvation which was yours as well as 
ours’. A somewhat similar repetition 
is found in ii II, 12 dre wore types... 
OTL HTE K.TA, 

Tov Aoyov Tis adnOeias| The teach- 
ing which told you the truth of things 
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yéAvov THs TwrTnplas UMO@V, EV w Kal TLoTEVOaYTES 
eoppayiabnre TO TVEUMATL THS emaryyeNias TO ayo, 
46 éoTwW dppaBey TNS kAnpovopias NUwY, Els a7roNV- 
Tpwow THS TEpLTOMNTEWS, Els EPavov THs SdEns aiToU. 


14. Os éorw 


(comp. iv 21), to wit, that yow were 
included in the Divine purpose—the 
good tidings of your salvation. In 
Col. i 5 we have the same thought: 
‘the hope laid up for yow in the 
heavens, whereof ye heard aforetime 
in the word of the truth of the gospel 
which came unto you’, &. Compare 
also 2 Cor. vi 7 év Aoy@ adnéetas and 
James i 18 Ady@ dAnOeias. 

_abpaylicOyre kK.T.A. |} Compare i lv Js 
TO TvevpLa a) aypvov TOU Geov, ev 3 
é€odpayiaOnre eis jpépav dmodurpadceas, 
and 2 Cor. i 21 f. (quoted below). 

14. dppaBdv| Lightfoot has treated 
this word fully in the last of his notes 
on this epistle (Votes on Epp. p. 323). 
It is the Hebrew word })27>) (from 
AP, ‘to entwine’, and so ‘to pledge’). 
It is found in classical Greek writers ; 
so that it was probably brought to 
Greece by the Phoenician traders, 
and not by the Hebrews, who knew 
little of the Greeks in early days. It 
came also into Latin, and is found in 
a clipped form in the law books as 
arra. In usage it means strictly not 
‘a pledge’ (évéyupov), but ‘an earnest’ 
(though in the only place in the Lxx 
where it occurs, Gen. xxxviii 17 ff, it 
has the former sense). That is to say, 
it is a part given in advance as a 
security that the whole will be paid 
hereafter—a first instalment. 

Jerome ad loc. points out that the 
Latin version had pignus in this 
place instead of arrabo. Yet in his 
Vulgate he left pignus here and in 
2 Cor. i 22, v 5. The explanation 
probably is that in his Commentary 
he was practically translating from 
Origen, and found a careful note on 
dppaBav, which would have been 


meaningless as a note on pignus: 
thus his attention was drawn to the 
inadequacy of the Latin version: but 
nevertheless in revising that version 
(if indeed to any serious extent he did 
revise it in the Hpistles) he forgot, or 
did not care, to insist on the proper 
distinction. 

With the whole context compare 
2 Cor. i 21f. 6 dé BeBardy ras ody 
vpiv eis Xpuoroyv Kat xpioas juas Geos, 
6 kal oppayirdpevos nuas Kai Sods Tov 
appaBava tov mvevpatos ev tats Kap- 
dias nuoyv (for the technical term 
BeBaody, see Deissmann Bibelstudien 
pp. 1ooff. and Gradenwitz Hinfihr- 
ung in die Papyruskunde, 1900,p. 59). 

Gradenwitz (ibid. pp. 81 ff.) shews 
that the appaBoy, as it appears in the 
papyri, was a large proportion of the 
payment: if the transaction was not 
completed the defaulter, if the seller, 
repaid the dppaBev twofold with in- 
terest; if the buyer, he lost the 
appaBov. 

jpov) Note the return to the first 
person. It is ‘owr inheritance’: we 
and you are ovvKAnpovouor, comp. 
iii. 6. 

els amodvrpwaw| The verb Avrpov- 
oat is used of the redemption of Israel 
from Egypt in Hxod. vi 6, xv 13 (Os), 
and six times in Deuteronomy (175). 
In the Psalms it represents both 
Hebrew words; in Isaiah generally 
the first of them: and it is frequently 
found in other parts of the Old Tes- 
tament. The Redemption from Hgypt 
is the ground of the conception 
throughout; and ‘emancipation’ is 
perhaps the word which expresses the 
meaning most clearly. In English 
the word ‘redemption’ almost inevit- 
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ably suggests a price paid: but there 
is no such necessary suggestion where 
Autpotcba is used of the People, 
even if occasionally the primary sense 
is felt and played upon. In azodv- 
tpwots (and even Avrpwots in the 
New Testament) the idea of emanci- 
pation is dominant, and that of pay- 
ment seems wholly to have disap- 
peared. In the Old Testament the 
form dmodvtpwcts is only found in 
Dan. iv 30° (Lxx), of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
recovery (6 ypovos Ths dmoduTpeceds 
pov). See further Westcott Hebrevs 
pp. 295 ff, and T. K. Abbott Ephe- 
stans pp. 11 ff. 

THs mepiuroincews| The verb reperor- 
eioGa: is found in two senses in the 
Old Testament: (1) ‘to preserve alive’ 
(nearly always for 1M), (2) ‘to ac- 
quire’. Corresponding to the former 
sense we have the noun zepiroinats, 
‘preservation of life’ (7'M), in 2 
Chron. xiv 13 (12); corresponding to 
the latter we have Mal. iii 17 écovrai 
f10L,...€ls nuépav Ay €y@ TOLO, eis Tepl- 
moinow (Mwy oe wwe ovd..05 ym 


53D), ‘they shall be to Me,...in the 
day that I do make, a peculiar trea- 
sure’: these are the only places (exc. 
Hag. ii 9, Lxx only) where the noun is 
used. 

In the New Testament the verb is 
found, probably in the sense of ‘ pre- 
serving alive’, in Luke xvii 33 (epr- 
moujcacda. BL; but NA etc. have 
cocoa, and D (woyovmoa), where in 
the second member of the verse we 
have (woyovnoe. In the sense of 
‘acquiring’ it is found in Acts xx 28 
(nv mepteromcato Sid Tov atwatos Tou 
idiov) and in 1 Tim. iii 13 (Baéudv 
kadov). The noun is found in Heb. 
X 39 els mepuroinow Wuyns, 1 Thess. 
VY 9 els mepiroinow certnpias, and 
2 Thess. ii 14 eis meperoinow ddEns : in 
each of these places the meaning is 
debated; see Lightfoot on the two 
last (Notes on Epp. pp. 76, 121). 

The passage in Malachi is specially 
important for the determination of 
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the meaning in this place. With the 
Hebrew we may compare Exod. xix 5 


mbip °S onm, which the uxx ren- 
dered écec6é por ads Tmeptovotos, In- 
serting Aads from a recollection of 
Deut. vii 6, xiv 2, xxvi 18. The peri- 
phrasis €covrai joe eis mepuroinow is 
Hebraistic ; comp. Jer. xxxviii (xxxi) 
33 €covrai pou eis Aacy: although in 


Malachi we have 75D, not 9305 (as 
in Ps. cxxxv 4; cis meptovovacpov 
Lxx). In1 Pet. ii 9g we have Aads «is 
Tepuroinaw, Where the passage in 
Exodus is chiefly in mind: and where 
it would seem that Aads is a reminis- 
cence of the Lxx of Exodus, and «is 
mepiroinow of the Lxx of Malachi: 
both passages were doubtless very 
familiar. The view that smepiroinots 
had a recognised meaning in con- 
nexion with Israel seems to be con- 
firmed by Isa. xliii 21 ‘This people 
have I formed for Myself’, which the 
LXx rendered Aaopv pov ov repterroinad- 
pny: comp. Acts xx 28 (quoted above). 

Accordingly we may render the 
whole phrase ‘unto the redemption 
of God’s own possession’, understand- 
ing by this ‘the emancipation of God’s 
peculiar people’. The metaphor from 
a mercantile transaction has by this 
time been wholly dropped, and the 
Apostle has returned to the phrase- 
ology of the Old Testament. 

The Old Latin rendering is ‘in 
redemptionem adoptionis’; that of 
the Vulgate ‘in redemptionem ac- 
quisitionis’. In 1 Pet. ii 9 both, 
forms of the version have ‘populus 
acquisitionis’, though Augustine and 
Ambrose have ‘in adoptionem’, and 
Hilary ‘ad possidendum’. ‘The Pe- 
shito renders ‘unto the redemption 
of the saved’ (lit. ‘of them that live’); 
but Ephraim’s commentary makes it 
doubtful whether ‘the redemption of 
your possession’ was not the render- 
ing of the Old Syriac. Origen and 
Theodore seem to have understood 
mepiroinots in the sense of God’s 
claiming us as His own. The former 
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S Ata TovTo Kayw, akovoas Tv Kal’ Juas TictW 
€v T@® Kuplw “Inoov Kal THY dyarny eis mavTas TOUS 
avyious, ‘ov mavomat EVXADLTTWY UTEP VuwY, [AVELAY TOl- 
ovmevos Eri THY TooTEVYeY pou, iva 6 Beds TOD Kuptou 
nov Inoov Xpirrov, 6 marnp THs SdEns, dwn vty 
Tvevua codias Kal aToKadvWews év éeriyvwre avTou, 
S qrepwTiouéevous Tous opbadruovs THs Kapdias Uuwv Eis 


’ 15. 


(Cramer Catena p. 121) paraphrases, 
iva arodutpabaar Kai repirombaar TO 
Geo: the latter (ibid. p. 122), rv mpos 
avrov oikelwow NapBaveyr. This is no 
doubt a possible alternative, and it is 
probably the meaning of the Old Latin 
rendering. 

15—19. ‘With all this in mind, the 
tidings of your faith which believes 
in the Lord Jesus, and your charity 
which loves all who share with you 
the privilege of God’s consecrating 
choice, cannot but stir me to per- 
petual thanksgiving on your behalf. 
And in my prayers I ask that the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, His 
Father and ours in the heavenly glory, 
may give you His promised yift, the 
Spirit of wisdom, who is also the 
Spirit of revelation, the Unveiler of 
the Mystery. I pray that your heart’s 
eyes may be filled with His light, 
that you may know God with a three- 
fold knowledge—that you may know 
what a hope His calling brings; that 
you may know what a wealth of 
glory is laid up in His inheritance 
in His consecrated People; that you 
may know what an immensity charac- 
terises His power, which goes forth 
to us who believe’. 

15. thy Ka tpas miorw] A peri- 
phrasis for the more ordinary phrase 
Thy Tit vpav: See in the note on 
various readings, where the reading 
dydrny is discussed. 

év TO kupi@ "Ingot| A stricter con- 
struction would require the repetition 
of rjv before this phrase. But comp. 


om aydarny 


Col. i 4 thy rictw ipov ev Xpictd 
*Incov. The same loose construction 
occurs immediately afterwards with 
Thv ayarny. Other examples in this 
epistle are ii 11 ra €Ovy év capki, iv I 
0 déopuos €v kupia: comp. also Phil. i 
5 emt tn Kowevia vuady eis TO evayye- 
doy, Col. i 8 ray dudv ayamny ev mvev- 
pate. 

16, pyeiay rovovpevos] The omis- 
sion of voy after this phrase, when 
mepi vuov has immediately preceded, 
has an exact parallel in 1 Thess. i 2 ev- 
Xaporovpey...1Eepl TaYT@Y VUGy, pvelay 
motovpevor x.T.A. The meaning is not 
‘remembering’ (which would be pvy- 
povevovres, comp. I Thess. i 3), but 
‘making remembrance’ or ‘mention’, 
and so ‘interceding’. See the de- 
tached note on current epistolary 
phrases. 

17. 0 Geos x.r.r.] These titles area 
variation upon the titles of the dox- 
ology in %. 3 0 eds Kal matnp Tov Kupiov 
nav Incov Xpiorov. The fatherhood 
is widened and emphasised, as it is 
again when the prayer is recurred to 
and expanded in iii 14. 

amoxad’Weos| “AmoxdAvyis is the 
correlative of pvarnpiov: compare iii 
3 5. 

év emvyvocer avtod| ‘in the know- 
ledge of Him’; not ‘full’ or ‘advanced 
knowledge’: see the detached note on 
the meaning of émriyvacts. 

18. mehoricpévous rovs opOadpovs 
rhs kapdias tuo] literally ‘being en- 
lightened as to the eyes of your heart’. 
The construction is irregular ; for after 
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TO eld€évar Uuas Tis éoTW n éAmIs THS KANOEWS AUTOU, 
Tis 0 mAouUTOS THS dons THs KAnpovopias avTou év Tots 
aryiows, kal TL TO vmep Baddov peryebos THs Suvciuews 
avTou eis nuas TOUS Picci KaTa THY evepryerav 


TOU Kparous TNS ioxvos auTOU, 


ay evipryncev év TW 


xXpirre evyelpas avTov €K eee Kal Kabioas €v deka 


auTOU €v Tots émr oupavios 


* Vrepavw Taocns aoxns Kal 


20. évnpynoe 


dpiv we should have expected redo- 
rispevors: but the sense is plain. 

There is an allusion to this passage 
in Clem. Rom. 36, da rovrov (se. "Incov 
Xpiorod) jvedyOnoav jyav of opGahpol 
ths kapdias: dia TovTov 7 aavveTos Kai 
éoxorapévy Sidvora judv dvadaddet eis 
ro des: the former of these sentences 
confirms the reading xapdias in this 
place; the latter recalls at once Rom. i 
21 and Eph. iv 18. 

19—23. ‘The measure of the might 
of His strength you may see first of 
all in what He has wrought in Christ 
Himself. He has raised Him from 
the dead; He has seated Him at His 
own right hand in the heavenly region ; 
He has made Him supreme above 
all conceivable rivals,—principalities, 
authorities, powers, lordships, be they 
what they may, in this world or the 
next. And, thus supreme, He has 
made Him the Head of a Body—the 
Church, which thus supplements and 
completes Him; that so the Christ 
may have no part lacking, but may 
be wholly completed and fulfilled’. 

19. TO vmepBaddov péyedos| The 
participle comes again in ii 7 rd vzep- 
BadXov mrotros, and in iii 19 rqv drep- 
Baddovear ths yueoews ayarny. Other- 
wise it is only found in 2 Cor. iii 10 
(with doa), ix 14 (with yaps). We 
have the adverb vmepBadAdvrws in 

2 Cor. xi 23. The noun vrepBodr oc- 
curs seven times in St Paul's epistles, 
but not elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. 


evépyecay...v evipynxev] ‘the work- 


ing...which He hath wrought’: see 
detached note on évepyeiy and its cog- 
nates. 

Tov Kparous THs taxvos avtou| The 
same combination is found in vi 10 
evduvapovobe ev kupio Kal €v T@ Kparet 
ts toxvos avrov. Comp. also Col. i 11 
ev maon Suvaper Svvapovpevor Kata TO 
kparos ts do0€ns adrod. With perhaps 
but one exception (Heb. ii 14) the 
word xparos in the New Testament is 
only used of the Divine might. 

20. €v Tots érovpaviots| On this ex- 
pression see the note on 7. 3. 

21. vmepava] ‘above’. The only 
other places in the New Testament 
in which the word occurs are iv 10 6 
avaBas Umepave mavt@v Tov ovpavay, 
and Heb. ix 5 imepava 8€ aris (sc. ras 
xiB@tov) XepovSelv Soéns. The latter 
passage shews that the duplicated 
form is not intensive; as neither is 
its counterpart vmoxarw (compare 
Heb. ii 8= Ps. viii 7 Umroxdtw tréyv ro- 
dev avrod with v. 22 of this chapter). 

We have a striking parallel to the 
language of this passage in Philo de 
somn. i125 (M. p. 644): "Eunvue 8€ 7d 
dvap (Gen. xxviii 13) €ornprypévor emt 
THs «Aipakos TOV dpxayyehov Kupwov. 
Umepave yap &s Gpparos nuloxov 7) os 
veds KuBepyyrny Umroknmr gov ictac Oat 
TO Ov emt Toparev, emt Wuxor,...er 
dépos, é7”’ ovpavoi, er alo Onrav duvd- 
HEeov, € dopdtwv proear, doarep 
Oeara Kai daOéata, Tov yap Koo pov 
amavra eavas éavTov kal avaptnocas 
Ty Tooaurny Tuoxet pucw. 

maons apxis x.7.d.] ‘every princt- 
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Kal é€y TH péovte 


pality’, &c. The corresponding list 
in Col. i 16, where the Words are in 
the plural (cire Opovor etre Kup.oTnres 
etre dpyal eire e€ovcia), shews that 
these are concrete terms. Otherwise 
we might render ‘all rule’ &c. We 
have the plurals’ dpyai and éfovcla 
below in iii 10 and vi 12. On these 
terms see Lightfoot Colossians, loc. 
cit. Although the Apostle in writing 
to the Colossians treats them with 
something like scorn, yet his refer- 
ences to them in this epistle shew 
that he regarded them as actually 
existent and intelligent forces, if in 
part at any rate opposed to the Divine 
will) In the present passage, how- 
ever, they are mentioned only to em- 
phasise the exaltation of Christ. 

Tavros ovopatos dvouatouévov] For 
dvopua in the sense of a ‘title of rank’ 
or ‘dignity’, see Lightfoot on Phil. ii 
g: and compare I Clem. 43,76 evdoE@ 
évopatt (8C. THs tepwouvvns) Kexoopn- 
pern, and 44, of dmdorodo jyov eyve- 
cay...0Tt épis ora: emi tov ovdmatos 
ths emiakonjs. Among the Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyri (Grenfell and Hunt, 
pt I no. 58) is a complaint (4.p. 288) 
of the needless multiplication of of- 
ficials: 
ovolas katecOlew dvopara éavtots €&ev- 
povres, of ev XeipioT av, ot Oe ypappa- 
réwv, of S€ ppovricray, x.7-d., closing 
with the order: ra dé Aowd ovdpmara 
mavonrat. 

év t@ aio xt...) The same con- 
trast is found in Matt. xii 32 ovre ev 
ToUT@ TO aiave ovTe €v T@ peANovTL. 
It is the familiar Rabbinic contrast 
between (17 diy, the present age, 
and S20 odyy, the age to come. Dal- 
man, who fully discusses these terms 
(Die Worte Jesu 1 120 ff.), declares 
that there is no trace of them in pre- 
Christian Jewish literature. 


moot BovAdpevor Tas Taptakas 


rae TIANTA YTTETAZEN YyTO ToYc tmOAac 


In the New Testament mtn obdiy is 
represented by 6 aidy ovros again in 
Luke xvi 8, xx 34, Rom. xii 2, 1 Cor. 
i 20, ii 6, 8, iii 18, 2 Cor. iv 4; byo 
aioyv 6 éveotoés in Gal. i 4; by 6 viv 
aidv in the Pastoral Epistles, 1 Tim. 
vi 17, 2 Tim. iy to, Tit. ii 12: and 
also by 6 kécpos obros in 1 Cor. iii 19, 
Vv I0, vii 31, and in the Johannine 
writings, in which ai#y only occurs in 
the phrases «is rov aidva, ek Tod aidvos 
(or in the plural, as in Apoc.), In 
the same sense we often have 6 aidy 


OY 6 Koopos, just as diy is used for 


mit Dy. We may compare also 6 
katpos ovtos, Mark x 30 (=Luke xviii 
30), Luke xii 56; 6 viv catpos, Rom. 
iii 26, vili 18, xi 5; and 6 campos o eve- 
otnkas, Heb. ix 9. 

On the other hand the words xo- 
cpos and Kacpos cannot enter into the 


representation of 827 phy. For this 
we have 0 aidy 6 péAX@v again in Heb. 
vi 5 (Suvayers te peAAovTos ai@vos); 6 
aidv 6 é€pyouevos in Mark x 30 and the 
parallel Luke xviii 30; 06 aidv éxeivos In 
Luke xx 35. We may note however 
THv olkoupervny thy peAdovoay in Heb. 
ii 5. 
We have below in this epistle the 
remarkable phrases 6 aidy rod kéopov 
rovrov in ii 2, and of aidves of emepyo- 
pevot in ii he 

22. kal mavra x.t.A.| An allusion 
to Ps. vili 7 mavra iméraEas vrokato 
Tov today avrov, which is quoted so 
from the Lxx in Heb. ii 8. A similar 
allusion is made in 1 Cor. xv 27 ravta 
yap wtréragey vd Tovs modas avrod. 
With the whole context compare 
1 Pet. iii 22 ds eorw ev deEia Oeod 
mopeudeis els ovpavoy vmorayevTav atT@ 
adyyeov Kai e€ovot@y kal Suvdpear, 
which is plainly dependent on this 
passage. 
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ayroy, Kal AUTO EOWKEV Kepadny umep TavTa TH ekkAn- 


ola, BTiS EXTLY TO TWHMA AVTOV, TO TAM poopie Tov Ta 


TavTa €v Tac 7 Anpoupevov. 


Unép mavra] repeats the mavra of 
the quotation, which itself points back 
to maons...mavrés in ®. 21. 

23. To mAnpopa k.t.r.| ‘the ful- 
ness (or fulfilment) of Him who 
all in all is being filled (or ful- 
filled)’. On the meaning of mAjpepa, 
see the detached note. 

Ta mwavta év waow| The phrase is 
used adverbially. It is more emphatic 
than the classical adverb ravraracu, 
which does not occur in the New 
Testament. It is found, though not 
adverbially, in 1 Cor. xii 6 6 avros 
Geos, 6 evepyav Ta mayra ev waow 
(where however ¢v maow may mean 
‘in all men’); and as a predicate in 
I Cor. xv 28 ta 7 6 Geos mayra ev 
maw, and with a slight variation in 
Col. iii 11 G\Aa wavra Kal ev racw 
Xpicros. In each of the last two 
cases there is some evidence for 
reading ra wavra: but the absence of 
the article is natural in the predicate. 
This use of the phrase as applied to 
God and to Christ makes it the more 
appropriate here. St Paul uses 
mavra adverbially in 1 Cor. ix 25, x 33 
(mavta waow dpéocxw), xi 2, Phil. iv 
13; and likewise ra mdvra in this 
epistle iv 15 Wwa...avénoaper eis adrov 
Ta mavra, an important parallel. 

mAnpovpevov| There is no justifica- 
tion for the rendering ‘that filleth all 
in all’(A.V.). The only ancient version 
which gives this interpretation is the 
Syriac Vulgate. In English it ap- 
pears first in Tyndale’s translation 
(1534). The chief instances cited for 
mAnpovcba as middle are those in 
which a captain is said to man his 


ship (vatv mAnpovoOar), i.e. ‘to get it 
filled’. But this idiomatic use of the 
middle (comp. maida ~diddoKer Oar) 


affords no justification for taking it 
here in what is really the active 


II. 


*Kal vuas ovras 


sense. St Paul does indeed speak of 
Christ as ascending ‘that He might 
fill all things’; but then he uses the 
active voice, va mAnpoon Ta tavta 
(iv 10). Had his meaning been the 
same here, we can hardly doubt that 
he would have said zAnpovrtos. 

The passive sense is supported by 
the early versions. (1) The Latin. 
Cod. Claromont. has supplementum 
qui omnia et in omnibus impletur. 
The usual Latin is plenitudo etus qui 
omnia in omnibus adimpletur: so 
Victorinus, Ambrosiaster and the 
Vulgate. (2) The Syriac. The 
Peshito indeed gives an active mean- 
ing: but we have evidence that the 
earlier Syriac version, of which the 
Peshito was a revision, took the word 
as passive; for it is so taken in 
Ephraim’s commentary, which is pre- 
served in an Armenian translation. 
(3) The Egyptian. Both the Bohairic 
and the Sahidic take the verb in the 
passive sense. 

Origen and Chrysostom gaye a pas- 
sive sense to the participle (see the 
citations in the footnote to the expo- 
sition). So did Theodore, though his 
interpretation is involved: he says 
(Cramer Catena, p. 129) ov eimev bre 
Ta wavra mAnpol, GAN Ort avros €v TaCt 
mAnpovTat- TouvTéoTW, ev mace mANpyS 
éoriv: x.t.A. The Latin commentators 
had adimpletur, and could not give 
any other than a passive meaning. 

Il. 1, 2. ‘Next, you may see that 
power as it has been at work in your- 
selves. 
the dead. For you were dead—not 
with a physical death such as was the 
death of Christ, but dead in your sins. 
Your former life was a death rather 
than a life. You shaped your con- 
duct after the fashion of the present 
world, after the will of the power 


You also it has raised from ~ 


a. ' 
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€V als TOTE TEPLETATNO ATE KATA TOV aiwva TOU KOT MoU 


that dominates it—Satan and his un- 
seen satellites—the inspiring force of 
those who refuse obedience to God’. 

I. vexpovs rots maparTropnacw| ‘You 
were dead—not indeed with a physi- 
cal death; but yet really dead in 
virtue of your trespasses and sins’. 
The dative is not properly instru- 
mental (if the meaning had been 
‘put to death by’, we should have 
had vevexpwpévous), but is attached to 
the adjective by way of definition. 
The dative in Col. ii 14, rd ca Hyar 
xetpoypador rois Séypacw,is somewhat 
similar. In the parallel passage 
Col. ii 13, vexpovs dvras rois maparra- 
pacw kat tT adxpoBvotia ths capKos 
vpov, it is clear that the uncircum- 
cision is not the instrument of death. 
We cannot render the dative better 
than by the preposition ‘in’. 

2. meptematnoate| Iepimareiy is 
used to express a manner of life only 
once in the Synoptic Gospels, viz. in 
Mark vii 5 08 wepirarotvow...cata THY 
mapadocw tay mpecButépor. It is 
similarly used once in the Acts (xxi 
21, Tois €Geow mepurareiv), and once in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (xiii 9, 
Bpopaci, ev ois ovk apednOnoay oi 
mepirarovvres), These three instances 
refer to the regulation of life in 
accordance with certain external 
ordinances. They do not refer to 
general moral conduct. This latter 
sense is found in the New Testament 
only in the writings of St Paul and 
St John. Thus it occurs twice in 
St John’s Gospel (the metaphor of 
‘walking’ being strongly felt), and 
ten times in his Hpistles. It is 
specially frequent in St Paul’s 
writings, being found in every epistle, 
if we except the Pastoral Epistles. 
It occurs seven times in this epistle. 

It is not found in 1 Peter, 2 Peter, 
Jude or the Apocalypse: in these 


writings another word takes its place, 
namely mopeveoOai—a word also 
used four times in this sense by St 
Luke (Luke i 6; viii 14, a noteworthy 
place; Acts ix 31, xiv 16): but 
neither St Paul nor St John em- 
ploys this word so. 

This metaphor of ‘walking’ or 
‘going’ is not Greek, but Hebrew in 
its origin. It is in harmony with the 
fact that from the first Christianity 
was proclaimed as a Way (Acts ix 2, 
Xviii 25, 26, &c.). 

There are two words which express 
the same idea from the Greek point 
of view: (i) moAureverGar, a 
characteristically Greek expression : 
for conduct to a Greek was mainly a 
question of relation to the State : so 
Acts xxiii I éyd macy ovverdyoer 
dya6j memoXirevxpae to Oed, and 
Phil. i 27 pdvoyv d&iws rod evayyedtou 
Tov Xptorov moAtreverbe. (2) avacTpe- + 
deo Gar (once in 2 Cor., Eph. 1 Tim. ; 
twice in Heb.; once in 1 Pet., 2 Pet.), 
with its noun dvacrpody (once in Gal., 
Eph., 1 Tim., Heb., Jas. ; six times in 
1 Pet., twice in 2 Pet.). 

While we recognise the picturesque 
metaphor involved in the use of 
mepurarew for moral conduct, we must 
not suppose that it was consciously 
present to the Apostle’s mind when- 
ever he used the word. Here, for 
example, it is clearly synonymous 
with dvaorpépeo Oat, which he employs 
in the parallel phrase of 2. 3. 

Kata Tov aiava Tov Kédapov TovTov| 
This is a unique combination of two 
phrases, each of which is frequently 
found in St Paul’s writings—o aie 
obvros and 6 Koapos ovros : See the note 
on i 21. The combination of syn- 
onyms for the sake of emphasis 
may be illustrated by several phrases 
of this epistle: i 5 xara ryy evdokiav 


- - A 
Tod OeAnparos avrov, II Kata tiv 
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TOUTOU, KaTa TOV apxXovTa THS €£ovolas TOU aepos, TOU 
io 2 = 2 =~ ces cS > 

TVEVMATOS TOU VUV EVEPYOUVTOS €y TOLS VLOLS THS ATrEL- 


Bovdyy rod OeAnygros avrov, 19 Kata 
Thy évépyerav Tou Kparous THs ioxvos 
avrov, iv 23 TO mvevpare TOU voos Upov. 

kara tov dpxovra] The Apostle 
takes term after term from the 
current phraseology, and adds them 
together to bring out his meaning. 
Compare with the whole of this 
passage, both for style and for 
subject matter, vi 12 mpos tas apyas, 
mpos tas e€ovcias, mpos Tous KoopLO- 
Kpatopas Tov okdrous TovTov, Tpos Ta 
Tvevpatika THs Tovnpias ev ToIs emov- 
pavios. There he represents his 
readers as struggling against the 
world-forces, in accordance with which 
their former life, as here described, 
had been lived. 

With the term o dpyoy x.r.A. com- 
pare Mark iii 22 (Matt. ix 34) &v ra 
apxovte ray Saipovioy, and Matt. xii 24 
(Luke xi 15) €v r@ BeeCeBovddA Gpyxorre 
tov Sapoviey: also John xii 31 6 
apxov tov Koopov TovTov, XIV 30, 
xvi 11. The plural of apyovtes rod 
aidévos rovrov is found in 1 Cor. ii 6, 8, 
apparently in a similar sense. In 
2 Cor. iv 4 we read of 6 Oeds rod aidvos 
TOUTOU. 

tis eEovoias tov dépos| Compare 
Col. i 13 os épvaaro nuas ex rhs eLovclas 
Tov oxorouvs, and Acts xxvi 18 rod 
emiotpeyat amo oKoTous eis das kal 
ths éEovolas tov Sarava emt rov Gedv: 
also our Lord’s words to those who 
arrested Him, Luke xxii 53 dd’ 
avtn éorly vor 1 @pa kal 7 e€oucia 
TOU OKOTOUS. 

In the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (Benj. 3) we have tm6é rod 
depiov mvevpatos rod Bedidp : but we 
cannot be sure that this language is 
independent of the present passage. 
The same must be said of the con- 
ception of the firmament in the 
Ascension of Isaiah, as a region 
between the earth and the first 
heaven, filled with contending spirits 


of evil: ¢. 7,‘ We ascended into the 
firmament...and there I beheld Sam- 
mael [who elsewhere (c. 1) is identified 
with Malkira, ‘the prince of evil’] 
and his powers’, &c. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the air was 
regarded by the Jews, as well as by 
others, as peopled by spirits, and 
more especially by evil spirits. Com- 
pare Philo de gigant. 2 (Mangey, 
p. 263), ovs GAAoe Prrocodor Saipovas, 
dyyétovs Mavojs ciwbev dvopatew- 
Woxat dé elou kata Tov dépa TweTOpevat : 
and more especially in his exposition 
of Jacob’s Dream (de somn. i 22, 
p- 641): KAtuaé toivuy ev pev TO 
Koon@ oupBodikos héyerar O ayp, ov 
Baows pev éote yi, Kopudr dé ovpaves: 
amo yap THs ceAnvuiakns opalpas ...dyxpt 
yis €axatns 0 anp mavtn Tabels epOaxev: 
ovtos b€ éote Wuxdv aoopdrtey oikos, 
«7.A. For the Palestinian doctrine 
of evil spirits reference may be made 
to the instructive chapter Die Stinde 
und die Démonen in Weber Altsyn, 
Theol. pp. 242 ff.; see also Thackeray, 
as referred to in the note on p. 133 
above. In a curious passage in 
Athanasius, de incarn, 25, our Lord’s 
crucifixion is regarded as purifying 
the air: povos yap év TO aépe tis 
droOvjoKkee 6 oravp@ Tedeovpevos* 
610 Kal elkdtws rovrov vmrémevev 6 
Kipios’ oUTw yap UWwbeis Tov péev dépa 
exabapiCev amo te ths StaBodukns Kat 
maons Tov Satpover émiBovdrs, K.T.A. 
tov mvevpatos| We should have 
expected rather ro mvedua, in apposi- 
tion with rov dpyovra. It may be 
that this was the Apostle’s meaning, 
and that the genitive is due to an un- 
conscious assimilation to the genitives 
which immediately precede. If this 
explanation be not accepted, we must 
regard rod mvevuaros as in apposition 
with ris éfoveclas and governed by 
tov dpxovra. In 1 Cor. ii 12 we find 
TO mvetpa Tov Kocpov opposed to rd 
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THS Tapkos Kal Twv dtavowy, Kal ucla Téxva picet 


mvevpa TO €k Tov beov. But we have 
no parallel to the expression roy 
Gpxovra...ro0 mvevparos K.7-d. 

Tov voy evepyovvtos] So ‘this world’ 
is spoken of as 6 viv aidy in 1 Tim. vi 
17, 2 Tim. iv 10, Tit. ii 12. The word 
evepyetv, like the word mvetua, seems 
purposely chosen in order to suggest 
a rivalry with the Divine Spirit: see 
the detached note on évepyeiv. 

3—7. ‘Not that we Jews were in 
any better case. We also lived in 
sin, following the dictates of our 
lower desires. We, no less than the 
Gentiles, were objects in ourselves of 
the Divine wrath. In ourselves, I 
say: but the merciful God has not 
left us to ourselves. Dead as we 
were, Gentiles and Jews alike, He 
has quickened us with Christ,—Grace, 
free grace, has saved you!—and raised 
us with Him, and seated us with Him 
in the heavenly sphere: and all this, 
in Christ Jesus. For His purpose has 
been to display to the ages that are 
yet to come the surpassing wealth of 
His grace, in the goodness shewn 
toward us in Christ Jesus’. 

3. ev ois kal npeis] ‘wherein we 
also’: so the Latin ‘in guibus’ as in 
ov. 2, not ‘inter quos’. At first sight 
it seems as though év ois must be 
rendered as ‘among whom’, i.e. 
‘among the sons of disobedience’. 
But the parallel which the Apostle is 
drawing is brought out more forcibly 
by the rendering ‘wherein’. Thus 
we have (v. I) dpas ovtas vexpovs Tots 
mapantoépacw kal Tais duaprias var, 
év als more mepierratiaare...(v. 3) ev ois 
kal jets mavtes avertpapnpev TOTE... 
(v. 5) kai dvras judas vexpovs Tois mapa- 
nropaow. That the relative is in the 
first instance in the feminine is merely 
due to the proximity of duapriacs. 
After the sentence which has inter- 


vened the neuter is more natural ; 
and that the word maparrepacw was 
principally present to the Apostle’s 
mind is shown by the omission of kai 
Tais dpaptiass when the phrase is 
repeated. The change from sepura- 
tetv to avaorpedpec Oa (on these syno- 
nyms see the note on v. 2) does not 
help to justify the supposed change 
in the meaning of the preposition: for 
dvactpépecOar and dvacrpodpy are 
frequently followed by ey to denote 
condition or circumstances. 

For the working out of the parallel, 
comparei Il, 13 €v@ cal exAnpadnyer... 
€v @ kal vueis, and li 21, 22 €v 6 raca 
oixkodopun...ev @ kal vpeis ovvorKodop- 
etaGe. In the present instance the 
parallel is yet further developed by 
the correspondence of éy rots viois rns 
areOias (v, 2) and mueba réexva pices 
opyis (@. 3). 

ev tais émOupias|] The preposition 
here has the same sense as in the 
phrase éy ois «.7..; so that the latter 
of the two phrases is to be regarded 
as an expansion of the former. 

ra OeAnpara] The plural is found 
in Acts xiii 22, and as a variant in 
Mark iii 35. 

trav diavoav] ‘our minds’. With 
thisand with ris capxos we must supply 
7p0v, Which was used with ris capKos 
at its first mention and therefore is 
not repeated. For the rendering 
‘thoughts’ no parallel is to be found 
in the New Testament. In Luke i 51 
didvora kapdias avroyv means strictly 
‘the mind of their heart’; comp, 
1 Chron. xxix 18. In the Lxx we 
usually find xapdia as the rendering 
of 25 (225); but 38 times we have 
Savoia, which is only very exceptionally 
used to represent any other word. 
That the plural is used only in the 
case of diavordy is due to the impos- 
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sibility of saying ray capxay in such a 
context. 

téxva...opyjs| In Hebraistic phrases 
of this kind réxva and viol are used 
indifferently as representatives of 932: 
compare ii 2, v 8. 

dice] ‘by nature’, in the sense of 
“in ourselves’. Other examples of 
this adverbial use are Rom. ii 14 
étav yap €Ovn...pvces Ta TOU vopLoU 
mowwow, Gal. ii 15 nets pioer “lov- 
Sato, iv 8 Trois Pioet pur) ovow Geois. 

5. ovuveCworoincey] The word oc- 
curs only here and in Col. ii 13, 
cuve(woroincey vpas adv airo. The 
thought there expressed makes it 
plain that +6 ypiord is the right 
reading here, and not €y r@ yxptoTe, 
as is found in B and some other 
authorities. The mistake has arisen 
from a dittography of en. 

xapirc] In pointed or proverbial 
expressions the article is by preference 
omitted. When the phrase, which is 
here suddenly interjected, is taken up 
again and dwelt upon in 2, 8, we have 
TH yap Xapire K.T.A. 

6. ournyeipev kal ouvexabicer | 1.e., 
‘together with Christ’, as in the case 
of cuvefworoinger just before. So in 
Col. ii 12, cuvraevres adro...cumnyép- 
Onre. The compound verbs echo the 
eyelpas and xaicas of i 20, 

ev Tois emoupaviots] Compare i 3, 
20. This completes the parallel with 
the exaltation of Christ. “Ev Xpurr@ 
‘Inco is added, as ev Xpior@ in i 3, 


although ovy Xpiora is implied by the 
preceding verbs: for év Xpior@ "Inaov 
states the relation in the completest 
form, and accordingly the Apostle 
repeats it again and again (ve. 7, 10). 
7. evoelEnra| ‘shew forth’. The 
word is similarly used in Rom. ix 22 
ei d€ Behav 6 Oeos evdeiEacOar Thy 
épyjv, Where it is suggested by a 
citation in v. 17 of Hx. ix 16 ors 
evdetEapa ev ool Thy Svvapiv pov. 
xpnororntt|] ‘kindness’, or ‘ good- 
ness’. The word is used of the Divine 
kindness in Rom. ii 4 rod wAovrov THs 
xpnorornros avrov, and in Rom. xi 22, 
where it is contrasted with doropia: 
also in Tit. iii 4, where it is linked 
with @vavrOparia: compare also Luke 
Vi 35 Ore avros ypnoros €oTLY K.T.A. 
8—io0. ‘Grace, I say, free grace has 
saved you, grace responded to by 
faith. It is not from yourselves that 
this salvation comes: it is a gift, and 
the gift is God’s. Merit has no part 
in it: boasting is excluded. It is He 
that hath made us, and not we ourselves: 
He has created us afresh in Christ 
Jesus, that we may do good works 
which He has made ready for our 
doing. Not of works, but unto works, 
is the Divine order of our salvation’. 
8. kal rovro| ‘and that’, as in 
Rom. xiii If kal rodro eiSdétes rév 
kaypov. It is a resumptive expression, 
independent of the construction. It 
may be pleaded that, as dua ricrews 
is an important element, added to the 
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phrase of v. 5 when that phrase is re- 
peated, cai rodro should be interpreted 
as specially referring to riots. The 
difference of gender is not fatal to 
such a view: but the context demands 
the wider reference ; more especially 
the phrase ovx é& épyev shews that 
the subject of the clause is not ‘faith’, 
but ‘salvation by grace’. 

Geov ro Sépov] Literally ‘Goa’s is 
the gift’, Geo being the predicate. 
But this is somewhat harsh as a 
rendering; and the sense is sufficiently 
given in our English version: ‘it is 
the gift of God’. 

10. oinual] The word occurs 
again in the New Testament only in 
Rom. i 20 tots roiujpacw vootpeva 
xafopara. We have no single word 
which quite suitably renders it: 
‘workmanship’ is a little unfortunate, 
as suggesting a play upon ‘works’, 
which does not exist in the Greek. 

emt Epyos ayabois] ‘with a view to 
good works’. Compare 1 Thess. iv 7 
ov yap éxadecerv nas 0 Oeds emt axaOap- 
cia, and Gal. v 13 vets yap en ehevOepia 
ékAnOnre. See also Wisd. ii 23 6 Geos 
éxtucev Tov avOpamov em adlapcia, 
Ep. ad Diognet. 7 rotrov mpos avrovs 
dréorei\ev’ apa ye, as dvOparer av Tis 
Noyicairo, emi rupavvids Kai PoBo@ kat 
xatrarAnéer; The interval between this 
usage and the idiom by which emt with 
a dative gives the condition of a 
transaction is bridged by such a phrase 
as we find, for example, in Xenoph. 
Memorab. i 4 4 mpérrec wey ra er 
ahereia yryvopeva yvopns eivat €pya. 

ols mponroipacey | by attraction for 
a mponroipacey. The verb is found i in 
Rom. ix 23, émt oKevn €Aéous, a mpo- 
nroimacev eis Sd€ay. 


11—18. ‘Remember what you 
were: you, the Gentiles—since we 
must speak of distinctions in the 
flesh—the Uncircumcision as opposed 
to the Circumcision. Then, when 
you were without Christ, you were 
aliens and foreigners; you had no 
share in the privileges of Israel; you 
were in the world with no hope, no 
God. Now all is changed: for you 
are in Christ Jesus: and accordingly, 
though you were far off, you are made 
near by the covenant-blood of Christ. 
For it is He who is our peace. He 
has made the two parts one whole. 
He has broken down the balustrade 
that was erected to keep us asunder : 
He has ended in His own person the 
hostility that it symbolised: He has 
abrogated the legal code of separating 
ordinances. For His purpose was by 
a new creation to make the two men 
one man in Himself; and so not only 
to make peace between the two, but 
to reconcile both in one body to God 
through the cross, by which He killed 
the old hostility. And He came with 
the Gospel of peace—peace to far and 
near alike: not only making the two 
near to each other, but giving them 
both in one Spirit access to the 
Father’. 

II. pets ra €Ovy] The term ‘Gen- 
tiles’, which bas been implied in dpeis 
so often before, is now for the first 
time expressly used. In an instructive 
article On some political terms em- 
ployed in the New Testament (Class. 
Rey. vol. i pp. 4 ff., 42 ff.) Canon E. L. 
Hicks says (p. 42): ‘’E@vos, the corre- 
lative of Xads in the mouth of Hellen- 
istic Jews, was a word that never had 
any importance as a political term 
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until after Alexander. It was when 
Hellenism pushed on eastward, and 
the policy of Alexander and his suc- 
cessors founded cities as outposts of 
trade and civilization, that the con- 
trast was felt and expressed between 
modes and ¢6yn. Hellenic life found 
its normal type in the méArs, and 
barbarians who lived cara képas or in 
some less organised form were ¢6vn’. 
He refers to Droysen Hellenismus 
iii 1, pp. 31f. for illustrations, and 
mentions among others Polybius vii 9, 
where modes and ¢6vn are repeatedly 
contrasted. The word ¢6»7 was thus 
ready to hand when the Lxx came to 
express the invidious sense of D1), 
which is found so commonly in Deu- 
teronomy, the Psalms and the Pro- 
phets. It is curious that, while St 
Paul freely employs ¢6yn, he never 
uses the contrasted term ads, except 
where he is directly referring to a 
passage of the Old Testament. 

ev gapxi| The addition of these 
words suggests the external and tem- 
porary nature of the distinction. For 
their position after ra ¢6vn see the 
note on 1 15. Here it was perhaps 
unavoidable: for ra éy capki €6ym or 
Ta €0vn Ta év capxi Would suggest the 
existence of another class of ¢6vn: 
whereas the meaning is ‘those who 
are the Gentiles according to a dis- 
tinction which is in the flesh’. Simi- 
larly we have rijs Neyouévns mepiropijs 
€v oapKl. 

ot Aeyouevar] ‘which are called’. 
The phrase is not depreciatory, as 
‘the so-called’ would be in English. 
The Jews called themselves 7 zepi- 
rou, and called the Gentiles 7 dxpo- 
Bvoria. St Paul does not here use 
the latter name, which was one of 
contempt; but he cites it as used 
by others. 


ris eyonerns] This is directly 
suggested by of Aeyduevor. The Apostle 
may have intended to suggest that 
he himself repudiated both terms 
alike. In Rom. ii 28 f. he refuses to 
recognise the mere outward sign of 
circumcision: ovdé 7 ev ro havep@ ev 
oapki mepitopn * addG...reptrou7 Kapdias 
év mvevpari, ov ypaupat. He thus 
claims the word, as it were, for higher 
uses; as he says of the Gentiles them- 
selves in Col. ii 11, reprerunOnre mept- 
TOL] AxXELpoTOLT@...€v TH TEpiTouy TOU 
xpliorod. 

xetperomrov] This is the only place 
where this word occurs in St Paul’s 
epistles. But we have dyecporoinros in 
2 Cor. V 1 oixiav axetporoinroy aidyoy 
év Tots ovpavois, and in Col. ii 11 
(quoted above). It serves to empha- 
sise the transience of the distinction, 
though it casts no doubt on the validity 
of it while it lasted. 

12. yapis] ‘without’, or ‘apart 
Jrom’. St Paul does not use avev, 
which is found only in Matt. x 29 
dvev Tov tatpos vyor, in an inter- 
polation into Mark xiii 2 dvev yepor, 
and twice in 1 Peter, where ywpis is 
not used. It is usual to take yopis 
Xpiorov as a predicate and to place a 
comma after it. This is perfectly 
permissible: but the parallel between 
T@ KaLlp@ exeiv@ Yopis Xprorov and vuvi 
dé €v Xptor@ “Incod makes it preferable 
to regard the words as the condition 
which leads up to the predicates which 
follow. 

drnXorpiopévor| The Apostle seems 
to have in mind Ps. lxviii (Ixix) 9 amnA- 
Aorptwpevos eyernOny (NYT WV) rots 
adeAois pov, kai E€vos rots viois THs 
Lntpos pov. This will account for his 
choice of a word which does not appear 
to be a term of Greek civic life. Its 
ordinary use is either of the alienation 
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of property, or of alienation of feeling : 
the latter sense prevails in Col. i 21, kat 
vas tore dvtas amnANorpiwmpévovs Kal 
exOpots 1H diavoig...dmoxarHAdakev, 
where estrangement from God is in 
question. The participial sense is 
not to be pressed: strictly speaking 
the Gentiles could not have been alien- 
ated from the sacred commonwealth 
of which they had neyer been members. 
The word is used almost as a noun, 
as may be seen from its construction 
with dvres in iv 18 and in Col. i 21. 
So too here we have éri #re...amnd- 
Aorpimpeévor...cal E€vor. It thus scarcely 
differs from a\Adrpios: comp. Clem. 
Rom. 7, of the Ninevites, €haBov carn- 
play, kaimrep adXorptot Tov Geod dures. 

modtreias| ‘commonwealth’, or 
‘polity’. In the only other place 
where the word occurs in the New 
Testament, Acts xxii 28, it is used of 
the Roman citizenship. In later 
Greek it was commonly used for 
‘manner of life’: compare sod:rev- 
ea7Ga, and see the note on mepurarety 
in ii2. In this sense it is taken here 
by the Latin version, which renders 
it by ‘conuersatio’. But the contrast 
in v. 19 (avyoXiraz) is decisive against 
this view. 

éévo.] The use of fos with a 
genitive is not common: Soph. Qed. 
Rex 219f. and Plato Apol. 1 (Eévws 
Zyewv) are cited. Here the construc- 
tion is no doubt suggested by the 
genitive after dmnAdorpiopévor. In 
Clem. Rom. 1 we have a dative, rjs 
re dAAorpias Kal Eévns Tots €xAeKToIs 
Tov Geov, papas Kal avociov ordcews : 
on which Lightfoot cites Clem. Hom. 
vi 14 ws dAnOelas adAdorpiay ovcay Kal 
&émy. In the papyrus of 348 A.D. 
cited above on i 11, the sister who 
has taken the Aidos orrokdomrns as her 
share of the inheritance declares that 
she has no claim whatever on the 
giraderix) pnxavy: ‘hereby I admit 


that I have no share in the aforesaid 
grinding-machine, but am a stranger 
and alien therefrom (a\Aa E&évov pe 
eivat Kai GANOrpLtov avThs)’. 

téy diabnxév] The plural is found 
also in Rom, ix 4 op...ai SiadjKar 
For the covenant with Abraham, see 
Gen. xvii 7; for the covenant with 
the People under Moses, see Hxod. 
Xxiv 8. 

Ths émayyedias] Comp. i 13 and 
iii 6, where the Gentiles are declared 
to share in the Promise through 
Christ. 

eArridba pr) €xovres| The same phrase, 
in a more restricted sense, occurs in 
1 Thess. iv. 13 ka@@s Kat of Nouroi of py 
éxovres €Amida. Christ as ‘the hope’ 
of the Gentiles was foretold by the 
prophets (Isa. xi 10, xlii 4; comp. 
Rom. xv 12 and Matt. xii 21), and was 
the ‘secret’ or ‘mystery’ entrusted 
to St Paul (Col. i 27). 

aeo.]| The word does not occur 
elsewhere in the whole of the Greek 
Bible. It is used here not as a term 
of reproach, but as marking the 
mournful climax of Gentile disability. 

ev T@ Koop@] These words are not 
to be taken as a separate item in the 
description: but yet they are not 
otiose. They belong to the two pre- 
ceding terms. The Gentiles were in 
the world without a hope and with no 
God: in the world, that is, with no- 
thing to lift them above its material- 
ising influences. 

St Paul uses the word kocpos with 
various shades of meaning. The fun- 
damental conception is that of the 
outward order of things, considered 
more especially in relation to man. 
It is rarely found without any moral 
reference, as in phrases of time, Rom, 
i 20, Hph. i 4, or of place, Rom, i 8, 
Col. i 6. But the moral reference is 
often quite a general one, with no 
suggestion of evil: as in 1 Cor. vii 31 
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XPOpsvoe Tov KOC LOY, 2 Cor. i 12 dve- 
orpadnpev ev TO KdopLe, TEpLOcoTepas 
d€ mpos pas. In the phrase 6 kocpos 
ovros there is however a suggestion 
of opposition to the true order: see 
the note on i 21. Again, koopos is 
used of the whole world of men in 
contrast with the elect people of 
Israel, Rom. iv 13, xi 12, 15. The 
world, as in opposition to God, falls 
under the Divine judgment, Rom. iii 
6, 19, 1 Cor. xi 32: ‘the saints shall 
judge the world’, 1 Cor. vi 2. Yet 
the world finds reconciliation with 
God in Christ, 2 Cor. v 19. In three 
passages St Paul uses the remarkable 
expression Ta oroyeia Tov Kdopov, Of 
world-forces which held men in bond- 
age until they were delivered by 
Christ, Gal. iv 3, Col. ii 8, 20. In 
the last of these passages the expres- 
sion is followed by a phrase which is 
parallel to that of our text, ri os 
(évres ev koop@ Soypariferde; Limi- 
tation to the world was the hopeless 
and godless lot of the Gentiles apart 
from Christ. 

13. paxpay...eyyvs] These words, 
and eipnyy in the next verse, are from 
Isa. lvii 19: see below, v. 17. 

€v t@ aivatt] Compare Col. i 20 
eipnvoroinaas ha Tov aipatos Tov arav- 
pov avrov. 

14. avrés] He, in His own person; 
compare év avT@, 2. 15. 

Ta audorepa évy] Below we have 
rods dvo...els eva dvOpamov (v. 15), and 
Tovs auorépous (v. 16). Comp. 1 Cor. 
iii 8 6 gutevav kai 6 roritev & iow: 
and, on the other hand, Gal. iii 28 
mavTes yap vpeis eis eore ev Xpirr@ 
‘Incov. At first the Apostle is con- 
tent to speak of Jew and Gentile as 
the two parts which are combined 
into one whole: in the sequel he 
prefers to regard them as two men, 


made by a fresh act of creation into 
one new man. 

ro pecdroryov| The only parallel to 
this word appears to be 6 peadrotxos 
in a passage of Eratosthenes (apud 
Athen. vii 14, p. 281 D); in which he 
says of Aristo the Stoic, 7$y dé more 
kat Tovrov mew@paxa tov THs ndovins 
kal dpeths pecororxov Stopitrovra, kat 
dvapatvopevoy mapa TH 7dov7. 

rod ppaypov| ‘the fence’, or ‘the 
partition’. The allusion is to the 
dpvpaxros or balustrade in the Temple, 
which marked the limit to which a 
Gentile might advance. Compare 
Joseph. B. J. Vv 5 2 dua rovrov mpot- 
ovrav émt TO SevTepoy iepov Spvakros 
meptBeBAnro ALOwos, Tpimnxus bev Vos, 
navy d€ yapiévrws Suvetpyaopevos: ev 
aire b€ eiotyxecay e& toov diacrhpyaros 
oTHAa TOY THs ayvelas TMpoonpalivoveat 
vopov, ai wev “EXAnuexots ai dé ‘Papacxots 
ypappacwy, ndéva addddvaAov evros Tov 
dylov maptévar: Tro yap Sevrepov icpov 
dywov exadeiro. One of these inscrip- 
tions was discovered by M. Clermont 
Ganneau in May 1871. Owing to the 
troubles in Paris he announced his 
discovery in a letter to the Athe- 
naeum, and afterwards published a 
full discussion, accompanied by a fac- 
simile, in the Revue Archéologique 
1872, vol. xxiii pp. 214 ff, 290 ff 
The inscription, which is now at Con- 
stantinople, runs as follows : 


MHOENAAAAOTENHEISTIO 
PEYESOAIENTOSTOYTIE 
PITOIEPONTPY®AKTOY KA! 
TTEPIBOAOYOSAANAH 
POHEAYTOIAITIOZ ES 
TAIAIATOEZAKOAOY 
OEINOANATON 


Further references to this barrier 
are found in Joseph. Antt. xv 11 5 
(€pxlov Avivo Spuddxrov ypapn Ko- 
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Avov eiciévar Tov dAdoeOvA Bavarcxijs 
drewoupévns ris Cyulas), B. J. vi2 4: 
comp. Philo Leg. ad Caium 31 (M. 11 
577). Past this barrier it was sup- 
posed that St Paul had brought 
Trophimus the Ephesian (éy évduc¢ov 
Ort eis TO lepoy eiorjyayer 6 LadXos), 
Acts xxi 29. 

Avoas] In the literal sense caradvew 
is more common: but we have the 
simple verb in John ii 19 Avcare roy 
vaov TouToyv. 

15. tv éyOpav| If these words be 
taken with \vcas, a metaphorical sense 
must be attributed to the participle, as 
well as the literal. This in itself is 
an objection, though not a fatal one, 
to such a construction. It is in any 
ease simpler to take ry €yOpav with 
katapynoas, although that verb is 
chosen by an afterthought as speci- 
ally applicable to rov vouov x.7.r. The 
sense remains the same whichever 
construction is adopted. The barrier 
in the Temple court, the hostility 
between Jew and Gentile, and ‘the 
law of commandments’ (limited as 
the term is by the defining phrase ev 
ddypacw) are parallel descriptions of 
the separation which was done away 
in Christ. 

It has been sugg rested that rv 
éyOpav évy tH capki avrov is closely 
parallel to amoxkreivas thy exOpav ev 
avr@ (sic) in v. 16; and that the 
Apostle had intended to write 
dmoxreivas in the former place, but 
was led away into an explanatory 
digression, and took up his phrase 
later on by a repetition. This may 
be a true explanation, so far as the 
intention of the writer is concerned : 
but as a matter of fact he has left ryv 
Zy@pav at its earlier mention to be 
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governed by one of the other parti- 
ciples, presumably by carapyyoas. 

€v Tj oapki avrov|] Compare Col. 
1 21, 22 yuri dé droxatyAdaynte ev TO 
o@pate THS GapKos avTou dia Tod Bava- 
tov [avrov ]. 

tov vonov] In Rom. iii 31 the 
Apostle refuses to use karapyeiv of 
Tov vouov, although he is willing to say 
KatnpynOnuev amo Tod vopov in Rom. 
vii 6. Here however he twice limits 
Tov vouov, and then employs the word 
karapynoas. It is asa code of mani- 
fold precepts, expressed in definite 
ordinances, that he declares it to have 
been annulled. 

ev Soypaow| The word is used of 
imperial decrees, Luke ii 1, Acts xvii 
7; and of the ordinances decreed by 
the Apostles and Elders in Jerusalem, 
Acts xvi 4. Its use here is parallel 
to that in Col. ii 14, e&adreivas To Kad? 
nav xewpoypadoy rois dSdypacw: see 
Lightfoot’s note on the meaning of 
the word, and on the strange mis- 
interpretation of the Greek commen- 
tators, who took it in both passages 
of the ‘doctrines or precepts of the 
Gospel’ by which the law was abro- 
gated. Comp. also Col. ii 20 (doy- 
pariter be). 

krion| Compare v. 10 kriaevres ev 
Xpictd “Incovd, and iv 24 Tov kawov 
avOpemov roy Kara Oeov Kricbevra. 

ev aira] ‘in Himself’. The earlier 
Mss have aytw, the later for the 
most part eaytw. Whether we write 
airé or atte, the sense is undoubtedly 
reflexive. See Lightfoot’s note on 
Col. i 20. 

16. dmoxara\Adéy| On the double 
compound see Lightfoot’s note on 
Col. i 20. 
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ev aité] This may be rendered 
either ‘thereby’, i.e. by the cross, or 
‘in Himself’. The latter is the inter- 
pretation of the Latin, ‘in semetipso’. 
Jerome, who is probably following an 
interpretation of Origen’s, says (Val- 
lars. vii 581): ‘Zw ea: non ut in 
Latinis codicibus habetur in semet- 
ipso, propter Graeci pronominis am- 
biguitatem: ¢y avr@ enim et in 
semetipso et in ea, id est cruce, 
intelligi potest, quia crux, id est 
otavpos, iuxta Graecos generis mas- 
culini est’. 

The interpretation ‘ thereby’ would 
be impossible if, as some suppose, d.a 
Tov otavpov is to be taken with azo- 
xreivas: but that this is not the 
natural construction is shewn by the 
parallel in Col. i 22 vuvi dé amoxarah- 
Adynre...dua tod Pavarov [avrov], comp. 
Col. i 20. Hither interpretation is 
accordingly admissible. In favour of 
the second may be urged the avros of 
v. 14 and the év air@ of v. 15. On 
the suggested parallel with éy 77 
capki avrov see the note on v 15. 

17. evnyyeXioaro x.t.A.] The Apostle 
illustrates and enforces his argument 
by selecting words from two prophetic 
passages, to one of which he has 
already alluded in passing: Isa. lii 7, 
@s apa emi Tar dpéwv, ds Tddes Evay- 
yeduCouévov axony eipnrns, os evdayyeAt- 
(dpevos adyadd: lvii 19, elpnyny em 
eipyynvy tots pakpay kal Tois eyys 
ovow. The first of these is quoted 
(somewhat differently) in Rom. x 15, 
and alluded to again in this epistle, 
vi 15. The second is alluded to by 
St Peter on the day of Pentecost, 
Acts ii 39. 

18. thy mpocaywyry] ‘our access’: 


so in Rom. v 2, 8” ob Kal thy mpoca- 
yoyny eoxnxaper [rp miore] eis THY 
xapw ravrny: and, absolutely, in Eph. 
iii 12 ev @& €xopev THY mappyotay Kai 
mpocaywy}y ev meroOnoe. The last 
passage is decisive against the alter- 
native rendering ‘introduction’, not- 
withstanding the parallel in 1 Pet. iii 
18 iva duas mpocayayn TO Gee. 

év évi mvevpartt] The close paral- 
lelism between rovs duorépous ev évi 
capati Te be (v. 16) and of audrepou 
év &vi mvevpate mpos Tov matrépa Shews 
that the év mvetpya is that which cor- 
responds to the év capa, as in iv 4. 
That the ‘one spirit’ is ultimately 
indistinguishable from the personal 
Holy Spirit is true, just in the same 
way that the ‘one body’ is indistin- 
guishable from the Body of Christ: 
but we could not in either case sub- 
stitute one term for the other with- 
out obscuring the Apostle’s meaning. 

I9—22. ‘You are, then, no longer 
foreigners resident on sufferance only. 
You are full citizens of the sacred 
commonwealth : you are God’s own, 
the sons of His house. Nay, you are 
constituent parts of the house that is 
in building, of which Christ’s apostles 
and prophets are the foundation, and 
Himself the predicted corner-stone. 
In Him all that is builded is fitted 
and morticed into unity, and is grow- 
ing into a holy temple in the Lord. 
In Him you too are being builded in 
with us, to form a dwellingplace of 
God in the Spirit’. 

19. mdpo.xor] The technical distine- 
tion between the évos and the mdpor- 
kos is that the latter has acquired by 
the payment of a tax certain limited 
rights. But both alike are non-citi- 
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zens, which is St Paul’s point here. 
So the Christians themselves, in 
relation to the world, are spoken of in 
I Pet. ii 11, from Ps, xxxviii (xxxix) 
13, a8 madporkoe Kal maperidnuor: and 
this language was widely adopted, 
see Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. pref. For 
mapotcos and its equivalent pérockos 
see E. L. Hicks in Class. Rev. i 5f, 
Deissmann Neue Bibelst. pp. 54 f. 

ovvrodira| The word was objected 
to by the Atticists: comp. Pollux iii 
51 6 yap cupmodirns ov Sdxipor, et Kat 
Evpimidns airo Kxéxpnrac ev “HpakXei- 
dais te Kal Onoet (Heracleid. 826, in 
the speech of the 6eparov). It is 
found in Josephus (Anté. xix 2 2), 
and in inscriptions and papyri (Berl. 
Pap. i 632, 9, 2nd cent. A.D.). 

tay ayiwv| See the note on i 1. 
The thought here is specially, if not 
exclusively, of the holy People whose 
privileges they have come to share. 

oiketot| Oikeios is the formal oppo- 
site of d\Adtpios: ‘one’s own’ in con- 
trast to ‘another’s’: comp. Arist. het. 
157 row S€ olketa etvar 7) py (dpos 
éotiv), drav ef ait@ 7 amaddotpiaca.. 
The word has various meanings, all 
derived from ofxos in the sense of 
‘household’ or ‘family’. When used 
of persons it means ‘of one’s family’, 
strictly of kinsmen, sometimes loose- 
ly of familiar friends: then more 
generally ‘devoted to’, or even ‘ac- 
quainted with’, e.g. dirovodias. In 
St Paul the word has a strong sense : 
see Gal. vi 10 pdAuora b€ mpos rods 
oixelous Tis miorews, and 1 Tim. v 8 
Trav idiwy Kal padiora oikeiwy (comp. 
@. 4 Tov tdvov oixov evoe Bev). 

20. émorxodopunbévres| The word ot- 
kos underlying ofkeio. at once suggests 
to the Apostle one of his favourite 
metaphors. From the ofkes, playing 
on its double meaning, he passes to 


the oikodoun. Apart from this sug- 
gestion the abruptness of the intro- 
duction of the metaphor, which is 
considerably elaborated, would be 
very strange. 

emt t@ Oeuediw| This corresponds 
with the ei of the verb, which itself 
signifies ‘to build upon’: compare 
I Cor. iii 10 &s coos apxitéxtov 
Oewedtov Anka, addros Se errorxodopel. 
In that passage Jesus Christ is said 
to be the Geuéduos. Here the meta- 
phor is differently handled; and the 
Christian teachers are not the build- 
ers, but themselves the foundation of 
the building. 

mpopnray| that is, prophets of the 
Christian Church. There can be no 
doubt that this is the Apostle’s mean- 
ing. Not only does the order ‘apostles 
and prophets’ point in this direction ; 
but a few verses lower down (iii 5) the 
phrase is repeated, and in iv 11 we 
have rovs peév amoorddous, Tots dé 
mpopnras, Tovs dé evayyedoras, k.T.d., 
where Old Testament prophets are 
obviously out of the question. That. 
Origen and Chrysostom suppose that 
the latter are here intended is a proof 
of the oblivion into which the activity 
of the prophets in the early Church 
had already fallen. 

axpoyouaiov] The word is taken 
from the Lxx of Isa. xxviii 16, where 
it comes in connexion with @ewéAca. 
The Hebrew of this passage is 1D’ 
DID Mp’ MID IND JIN pAN pa 
D1; ‘I lay as a foundation in Sion 
a stone, a stone of proof, a precious 
corner stone of a founded foundation’. 
The ~xx rendering is “Idov éeyd éep- 
Baldo eis ta Oewédia Serdy RAidov 
TOAUTEAT EKAEKTOV Akpoywviatoy évTimov, 
eis ra Oewédca adrys. It is plain that 
dxpoywraioy corresponds to 35, 
whether we regard it as masculine 
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> < an / af > \ 
ey wW TATE oikodoun TuvapuoAoyoupevn aver ets vaov 


(se. Alor), or as a neuter substantive ; 
see Hort’s note on 1 Pet. ii 6, where 
the passage is quoted. In Job 
XXXVili 6 Aidos ywmaios stands for 
M35 J2N: in Jer. xxviii (li) 26 Aidos 
eis yoviay for mpd jaN: and in Ps. 
CXvii (cxyiii) 22 eis kepadnv yovias for 
mb wi. In the last of these places 
Symmachus had axpoywvaios, as he 
had also for N1N5, ‘chapiter’, in 
2 Kings xxv 17. In Ps. exliii (cxliv) 
12 Aquila had ws éemyoéua for NTS, 
‘as corners’ or ‘ corner-stones’. 

*Axpoyovatios is not found again 
apart from allusions to the biblical 
passages. The Attic word is yenaios, 
which is found in a series of inscrip- 
tions containing contracts for stones 
for the temple buildings at Hleusis 
(CIA iv 10546 ff.): eg. kat érépous 
(Aidous) ywvaiovs €& mod[ dv] m[avra- 
xei] Svo (1054¢, 1. 83): also, in an 
order for ra émikpava Trav Kiovev Tov 
eis TO mpooT@ov TO ’ENevoin, it is 
stipulated that 12 are to be of certain 
dimensions, ra S€ ywviaia dvo are to 
be of the same height, but of greater 
length and breadth (comp. Herm. 
Sim. ix 2 3 Kiko S€ ths mUAnS éoTH- 
keioav mapbevor Sadexa’ ai ovv © ai «is 
Tas yevias éornkviar évdokdrepai por 
éddkovv eivar: they are spoken of in 
15.1 a8 ioyvporepa). In Dion. Hal. 
iii 22 the Pila Horatia in the Forum 
is spoken of as 7 ywmaia oruXis. 
But, of course, in none of these in- 
stances have we the corner-stone 
proper, which is an Eastern concep- 
tion. That even for a late Christian 
writer yoviaios was the more natural 
word may be gathered from a com- 
ment of Theodore of Heraclea (Cor- 
derius in Psalm. exvii 22, p. 345), 
kata Tov ywviatov idoy +o €éxarepov 
OvyKpoT@y TELXos. 

The earlier Latin rendering was 
‘angularis lapis’ (d.g, Ambrst., and 
so Jerome in some places) : the later, 
‘summus angwaris lapis’, which 
has been followed in the A.V. (‘chief 


corner-stone’) both here and in 
1 Pet. ii 6; though in Isa. xxviii 16 we 
have ‘corner stone’. Neither the 
Hebrew nor the Greek affords any 
justification for the rendering ‘chief 
corner-stone’. “Axpoywriaios stands to 
yoviaios as én’ dxpas yovias stands to 
emi yovias: the first part of the com- 
pound merely heightens the second. 

21. maca oixodopun] ‘all (the) build- 
ing’, not ‘each several building’. The 
difficulty which is presented by the 
absence of the article (see the note 
on various readings) is removed when 
we bear in mind that St Paul is 
speaking not of the building as com- 
pleted, ie. ‘the edifice’, but of the 
building as still ‘growing’ towards 
completion. The whole edifice could 
not be said to ‘grow’: but such an 
expression is legitimate enough if 
used of the work in process. This is 
the proper sense of ofxodou7n, which is 
in its earlier usage an abstract noun, 
but like other abstract nouns has a 
tendency to become concrete, and is 
sometimes found, as here, in a kind 
of transitional sense. Our own word 
‘pbuilding’ has just the same range of 
meaning: and we might almost 
render maca oixodoun as ‘all building 
that is carried on’. 

The word is condemned by Phry- 
nichus (Lobeck, p. 421; comp. pp. 
487 ff.) as non-Attic: olxodopur ov 
Aeyeraur avr avrov Se oikoddounua. 
The second part of this judgment 
proves that by the middle of the 
second century A.D. oikodoun was 
familiar in a concrete sense. The 
earliest instances of its use are how- 
ever abstract. Inthe Tabulae Heracl. 
(CISTI 645, i 146) we have és 8é ra 
erroikia ypyoovra, EvAots és Tay olko- 
douav. A Laconian proverb quoted 
by Suidas (s, ». “Inos) ran: OixoSoua 
ge AdBor, x7.A., ‘May you take to 
building’—as one of the wasteful 
luxuries. In Aristot. Hth. Nic. v 14 
(p. 1137 8, 30) we have: domep kai ris 


| 


aEe3T] 


AeoBias oixodopis 6 podiBdivos Kavey, 
where the variant oixodouias gives 
the sense, and witnesses to the rarity 
of oixodouy, which is not elsewhere 
found in Aristotle. The concrete 
sense seems to appear first in passages 
where the plural is used, though even 
in some of these the meaning is 
rather ‘building-operations’ than 
‘edifices’ (eg. Plut. Lucull. 39 
oikodopat modutedeis). In the Lxx the 
word occurs 17 times. With one or 
two possible exceptions, where the 
text is uncertain or the sense obscure, 
it never means ‘an edifice’, but 
always the operation of building. 

In St Paul’s epistles oixodouy occurs 
eleven times (apart from the present 
epistle). Nine times it is used in the 
abstract sense of ‘edification’, a 
meaning which Lightfoot thinks owes 
its origin to the Apostle’s metaphor 
of the building of the Church (Notes 
on Epp. p. 191). The two remaining 
passages give a sense which is either 
abstract or transitional, but not 
strictly concrete. In 1 Cor. iii 9 the 
words Geot yewpytov, Oeot oixodouy 
éore form the point of passage from 
the metaphor from agriculture to the 
metaphor from architecture. It can 
hardly be questioned that yewpy.ov 
here means ‘husbandry’, and not ‘a 
field’ (comp. Eeclus. xxvii 6 yewpyov 
EvrAov éexdaiver 6 Kapmos avrov): 
similarly ofcodou7y is not the house as 
built, but the building regarded as in 
process : we might almost say ‘God’s 
architecture’ or ‘God’s_ structure’. 
The Latin rendering is clearly right : 
dei agricultura, dei aedificatio estis. 
The language of the other passage, 
2 Cor. v 1, is remarkable: oicodouny 
éx Oeov Exouev, oixiav adyetporoinror : 
not ‘an edifice coming from God’, 
but ‘a building proceeding from God 
as builder’. The sense of operation 
is strongly felt in the word: the 
result of the operation is afterwards 
expressed by oikiav dxeLporroinrov. 
In the present epistle the word comes 
again three times (iv 12, 16, 29), each 
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time in the abstract sense. Apart 
from St Paul it is found in the New 
Testament only in Mark xiii 1, 2 
(Matt. xxiv 1), where we have the 
plural, of the buildings of the temple 
(iepov). This is the only certain 
instance of the concrete sense (of 
finished buildings) to be found in 
biblical Greek. 

In the elaborate metaphor of 
Ignatius, Ephes. 9, we have the 
abstract use in mponrowmacpevor eis 
oikodopny Oeov matpos, ‘prepared 
aforetime for God to build with’. So 
too in Hermas, again and again, of 
the building of the Tower (Vis. iii 2, 
etc.); but the plural is concrete in 
Sim. i 1. In Barn. £p. xvi 1 the 
word is perhaps concrete, of the 
fabric of the temple as contrasted 
with God the builder of a spiritual 
temple (eis tiv ofkodouny Amica). 

The Latin rendering is ‘omnis 
aedijicatio’ (or ‘omnis structura’ 
Ambrst.), not ‘omue  aedificium’. 
The Greek commentators, who for 
the most part read aca oixodoun, have 
no conception that a plurality of 
edifices was intended. They do in- 
deed suggest that Jew and Gentile 
are portions of the building which are 
linked together (eis play oixodouny) by 
Christ the corner-stone. If, however, 
the Apostle had meant to convey this 
idea, he would certainly not have 
said saaoa oixodopyn in the sense of 
maca ai oikodopai, but possibly audo- 
Tepat ai oikodopuat, or something of the 
kind. 

The nearest representation in Eng- 
lish would perhaps be ‘all that is 
builded’, i.e. whatever building is 
being done. But this is practically 
the same as ‘all the building’, which 
may accordingly be retained, though 
the words have the disadvantage of 
being ambiguous if they are severed 
from their context. If we allow our- 
selves a like freedom with St Paul in 
the interweaving of his two metaphors, 
we may construct an analogous 


sentence thus: ev @ maca avénots 
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e ~ ~ 2 
dywv év kuplw, *év w Kal vueis cuvorKodoueioOe ets 


ond a > , 
KaTOLKnTNpLov Tov BEeoU ev mvevuaTt. 
> f a 
III. tTov’tov yapw éyw TlatAos 6 deopuos Tov 


guvappodoyounérn oikodopeirat eis o@pa 
rédecov év xupio: this would be 
fairly rendered as ‘in whom all the 
growth is builded’, ete. ; nor should 
we expect in such a case maca 7 
avénots. 

guvapporoyoupern| This compound 
is not found again apart from St Paul. 
In iv 16 he applies it to the structure 
of the body. There is some authority 
in other writers for dppodoyeiv. For 
the meaning see the detached note. 

av&e.] Compare Col. ii 19 av&e 
tiv avénow Tov Geov. Both avéo and 
av&édve are Attic forms of the present. 
The intransitive use of the active is 
not found before Aristotle. It pre- 
vails in the New Testament, though 
we have the transitive use in 1 Cor. 
iii 6 f., 2 Cor. ix Io. 

22. karointnpiv| In the New 
Testament this word comes again 
only in Apoc. xviii 2 karoccntnptov 
Saypovioy (comp. Jer. ix 11 els karoukn- 
tnptov Spakorvrov). It is found in the 
Lxx, together with karoikia, karoixnous 
and xarocxecia, for a habitation of any 
sort : but in a considerable group of 
passages it is used of the Divine 
dwelling-place, whether that is con- 
ceived of as on earth or in heaven. 
Thus the phrase éroiov carouxntnpiov 
cov comes in Hxod. xv 17, and three 
times in Solomon’s prayer (1 Kings 
viii, 2 Chron. vi): comp Ps. xxxii 
(xxxili) 14. These Old Testament 
associations fitted it to stand as the 
climax of the present passage. 

ev mvevpart] The Gentiles are builded 
along with the Jews to form a dwell- 
ing-place for God ‘in (the) Spirit’. 
This stands in contrast with their 
separation one from the other ‘in 
(the) flesh’, on which stress is laid at 
the outset of this passage, v. 11 ra 
€Oun év oapKi...ri}s Neyouevns mepiropmijs 
€v OapKt. 


Ill. 1—7. ‘All this impels me 
afresh to pray for you. And who am I, 
that I should so pray? Paul, the 
prisoner of the Christ, His prisoner 
for you—you Gentiles. You must 
have heard of my peculiar task, of the 
dispensation of that grace of God 
which has been given me to bring to 
you. The Secret has been disclosed 
to me by the great Revealer. I have 
already said something of it—enough 
to let you see that I have knowledge 
of the Secret of the Christ. Of old 
men knew it not: now it has been 
unveiled to the apostles and prophets 
of the holy people. The Spirit has 
revealed to their spirit the new ex- 
tension of privilege. The Gentiles are 
co-heirs, concorporate, co-partakers of 
the Promise. This new position has 
become theirs in Christ Jesus through 
the Gospel which I was appointed to 
serve, in accordance with thie gift of 
that grace, of which I have spoken, 
which has been given to me in all the 
fulness of God’s power,’ 

I. Tovrov yapw] The actual phrase 
occurs again only in ©. 14, where it 
marks the resumption of this sentence, 
and in Tit.i5. We have ov ydpy in 
Luke vii 47, and yapiv rivos in 1 John 
iii 12. In the Old Testament we 
find rovrov (yap) xapuv in Proy. 
Xvii 17, 1 Mace. xii 45, xiii 4. 

ey® Ilavdos] For the emphatic 
introduction of the personal name 
compare 1 Thess. ii 18, 2 Cor. x 1, 
Col. 123; and especially Gal. v 2. In 
the first three instances other names 
have been joined with St Paul’s in 
the opening salutation of the epistle: 
but this is not the case in the Epistle 
to the Galatians or in the present 
epistle. 

0 déoptos Tov xpictov “Incod] In 
Philem. 1 and 9 we have Sécpu0s 
Xpiorov “Incov, and in 2 Tim. i 8 rov 


ie 
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XpLor ou Inoov virep UpLeoy Tov €Ovwv,—*el ye rjKOVTaTE 
THY olkovoiay THs XepiTos Tov Oeov tis dobeions poe 


Els umas, 367 KaTa dr oKahuyy eyvepio On pot TO 
MuoTnpiov, Ka0ws mooeyeava év oAlyw, *7pos 0 dUvacbe 


déopiov avrod (sc. Tod Kupiov rpar). 
Below, in iv L the expression is 
different, eyo 6 Séopuos ev Kupla. 

vmep vpay tov édvev| So in ii II, 
vets ta €Ovn. The expression is 
intentionally emphatic. His cham- 
pionship of the equal position of the 
Gentiles was the true cause of his 
imprisonment. Compare v. 13 & 
tats OXireciv pov virép VOY, iris eat 
O0€a tar. 

2. et ye nxovoare|] The practical 
effect of this clause is to throw new 
emphasis on the words immediately 
preceding. ‘It is on your behalf 
(uwép vuov) that I am a prisoner—as 
you must know, if indeed you have 
heard of my special mission to you 
(eis duas)’. We have a close parallel 
in iv 21 ef ye avrov nKovoate x.T-A. 
The Apostle’s language does not 
imply a doubt as to whether they had 
heard of his mission: it does imply 
that some at least among them had 
only heard, and had no_ personal 
acquaintance with himself. 

oixovopiay] See the note on i 10; 
and compare 7 oikovoyia rod pvornpiov, 
below in v. 9. In Col. i 25 we have 
Kara THY oikovopiay Tov Geod my boGet- 
aay po. els vpas, mypocat Tov Noyov 
rod Oeov, TO pvotnpioy «tA. In all 
these passages God is 6 oikovower: so 
that they are not parallel to 1 Cor. 
ix 17 oikovopiay memlotevpa, where 
the Apostle himself is the ofkovdyuos 
(comp. TOON LVagly hz): 

xapiros| For the use of this word 
in connexion with St Paul’s mission 
to the Gentiles, and in particular for 
the combination 7 xapis 7 Sobeiod pot 
(1 Cor. ili 10, Gal. ii 9, Rom. xii 3, 
XV 15, Eph. iii 7), see the detached note 
on xapis. 


3. Kara Compare 


arroxaduyty | 


Gal. ii 2, and the more striking 
parallel in Rom. xvi 25 xara droxd- 
uw pvotypiov K.7.A. "Amrokdduvis 
is the natural correlative of pvornp.or, 
on which see the detached note. 

eyvapic6n| Compare vv. 5,10. The 
word comes, in connexion with ro 
puornp.ov, in Rom. xvi 26, Eph. i 9, 
vi 19, Col. i 27. 

mpoéypawa| This is the ‘ epistolary 
aorist’, which in English is repre- 
sented by the perfect. For the 
temporal force of the preposition in 
this verb, compare Rom. xv 4 éca 
yap mpoeypagn. Here, however, the 
meaning is scarcely more than that of 
éypaya: ‘I have written already’ 
(not ‘aforetime’), The technical 
sense of rpoypadew found in Gal. iii 1 
does not seem suitable to this context. 

ev odty@] ‘in a few words’: more 
exactly, ‘in brief compass’, or, as we 
say, ‘in brief’. The only other New 
Testament passage in which the 
phrase occurs is Acts xxvi 28f. The 
phrase is perhaps most frequently 
used of time; as in Wisd. iv 13 
Tedewwbels ev OXly@ émAnpwce xpovous 
paxpovs. Aristotle, however, het. 
lii 11 (p. 14126, 20), in discussing 
pithy sayings, says that their virtue 
consists in brevity and antithesis, and 
adds 7 pa@nows dua pev To avtixeto Oa 
paddror, dia dé rd ev oAtym Oarrov 
yivera. A useful illustration is cited 
by Wetstein from Eustathius in J/. 
ii, p. 339, 18, ovrw pev n ‘Opnpean év 
odiym dOvacecadynrar ioropia: ra de 
kata pépos avtns To.vavra. 

4. mpos 6] that is, ‘looking to 
which’, ‘having regard whereunto’ ; 
and so ‘judging whereby’: but the 
expression is unusual. The force of the 
preposition receives some illustration 
from 2 Cor. v 10 ta koplonrat éxacros 
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avaywwoKovTEes vonoat THY GuUvEerly MoU EV TH pUoTNpLo 
Tou xpioToU, %0 éTépais ryeveais ovK éyvwpicbn rots 
viois Twv avOpwrov ws viv dmexadvpOn Tots arytots 
dmoaToNols avToU Kal mpopyTas év mvevpatt, °Eeivat 


ra Sid Tov cepatos mpos a empaker, 
kr.A. The participle dvaywackovtes 
seems to be thrown in epexegetically. 
Judging by what he has already 
written, they can, as they read, per- 
ceive that he has a true grasp of 
the Divine purpose, and accordingly, 
as he hints, a true claim to inter- 
pret it. 

The Latin rendering ‘prout potestis 
legentes intelligere’, i.e. ‘so far as ye 
are able...to understand’, has much 
in its favour. This is also the inter- 
pretation of most, if not all, of the 
Greek commentators: cuvepnerpyoaro 
rv Sidakkadiay mpds orep éx@povy 
(Severian, caten. ad loc.). But it 
makes avaywackovres Somewhat more 
difficult, unless we press it to mean 
‘by reading only’. 

The suggestion that avaywackoyres 
may refer to the reading of the pro- 
phetic parts of the Old Testament in 
the light of («pos 6) what the Apostle 
has written (Hort, Romans and 
Ephesians, pp. 150f.) is beset with 
difficulties: for (1) where dvayiwo- 
okey is used of the Old Testament 
scriptures, the reference is made clear 
by the context, and not left to be 
gathered from the word itself; 1 Tim. 
iv. 13 mpocexe TH dvayvace: cannot be 
proved to refer solely to the public 
reading of the Old Testament: (2) 
the same verb is quite naturally used 
of the reading of Apostolic writings, 
Acts xv 31, 1 Thess. v 27, Col. iv 16, 
Apoc. i 3: (3) the close proximity of 
mpoéypawa suggests that what they 
are spoken of as reading is what he 
has written : (4) in the whole context 
Old Testament revelation falls for the 
moment out of sight (see especially 


v. 5), and the newness of the message 
is insisted on. 


riy ovveriy pou ev k.t.d.] A close 
parallel is found in 1 (3) Esdr.i 31 ths 
cuvécews adtod év TH vou@ Kupiov. 
In the uxx cumévae ev is a frequent 
construction: but it is a mere repro- 
duction of a Hebrew idiom, and we 
need not look to it for the explana- 
tion of our present phrase. For the 
omission of the article before ev ro 
puornpie, see the note on i 15. 

5. €répats yeveais] ‘in other gene- 
rations’, the dative of time; compare 
Rom. xvi 25 ypovois aiwviow. Tevea 
is used as a subdivision of aiwv, and 
the two words are sometimes brought 
into combination for the sake of 
emphasis, as in iii 21 and Col. i 26, 
The rendering ‘ to other generations’ 
is excluded by the fact that éyvwpic6n 
is followed by rots viois ray avOparev. 

Tois viots tov avOpdrav| It is 
remarkable that this well-known He- 
braism, frequent in the Lxx, occurs 
again but once in the New Testament, 
viz. in Mark iii 28 (in Matt. xii 31 
this becomes simply rois dvOpézous). 
The special and restricted use of the 
phrase 06 vids rod avOpemro0v may 
account for the general avoidance of 
the idiom, which however is regularly 
recalled by the Syriac versions in 
their rendering of dvOpwro. (Matt. 
Y. 19, et passim). 

rots aylots dmooroAos x«.t.A.] In 
the parallel passage, Col. i 26, we 
have viv € épavepwbn ois dylos 
auTov, ois nOedXnoev 6 Geds yvapioat 
x7.A. The difference is in part at 
least accounted for by the prominent 
mention of ‘ apostles and prophets’ in 
the immediately preceding section 
(ii 20). 

ev mvevpart] See ii 22, vy 18 and vi 
18, and the notes in these places. 
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Ta €Ovn GuvKANpovoUa Kal ciVTwMa Kal TUYPETOXA Tis 
errayyeNas év Xpiot@ Inoov dia Tov evayyeNtov, 706 
évyevnOnv Sutkovos Kata tiv Swpeav Tijs XapLTOs TOU 
Geov tis Sobetons mor KaTa Thy evepyeay THs Suvauews 
avTou—*éuol TH éEAXaYITTOTEPW TaYTWY dyiwy €ddOn 


¢ iy Jf a of > , \ 

n xaos av’tTn—Tols EOverw eiayyeNicacba TO 
/ ~ nn a 

ixviaeTov mTAOUTOS TOU yYpLETOU, °Kal PwTioa 


avege- 
/ ie 
That 


s 9. gwrloat|+ ravras. 


6. ovvednpovopa «.r.rA.] Of the 
three compounds two are rare (cuvKAn- 
povoyos, Rom. viii 17, Heb. xi. 9, 1 
Pet. iii 7, Philo: cuvpéroyos, v. 7, 
Aristotle and Josephus). The third 
(cvvowpos) was perhaps formed by 
St Paul for this occasion. Aristotle’s 
ovvowparorozeiy, if it implied an adjec- 
tive at all, would imply cuvoepartos 
(but it is probably a compound of 
ody and cwparororety). In later Greek 
dowpos, €vowpos are found side by side 
with doaparos, éve@paros. 

7. éyevnOnv Sdidxovos] Compare 
Col. i 23, 25, where however we have 
éyevounv, which is read by some MSS 
here. The two forms of the aorist 
are interchangeable in the Lxx and 
in the New Testament, as in the later 
Greek writers generally. 

As the ministration spoken of in 
each of these passages is that special 
ministration to the Gentiles which 
was committed to St Paul, and as the 
article is naturally omitted with the 
predicate, we may fairly render: 
whereof I was made minister’ (or 
even ‘the minister’). But it is not 
necessary to depart from the familiar 
rendering ‘a minister’. 

xapiros...evépyecay | See the notes 
on v. 2 and i 19 respectively. 

8—13. ‘Yes, to me this grace has 
been given—to me, the meanest 
member of the holy people—that I 
should be the one to bring to the 
Gentiles the tidings of the inexplor- 
able wealth of the Christ: that I 
should publish the plan of God’s 


eternal working, the Secret of the 
Creator of the universe: that not 
man only, but all the potencies of the 
unseen world might learn through the 
Church new lessons of the very varied 
wisdom of God—learn that one pur- 
pose runs through the ages of eter- 
nity, a purpose which God _ has 
formed in the Christ, even in Jesus 
our Lord, in whom we have our bold 
access to God. So lose not heart, I 
pray you, because I suffer in so great 
a cause. My pain is your glory’. 

8. eayictorepw] Wetstein ad loc. 
has collected examples of heightened 
forms of the comparative and super- 
lative. The most recent list is that 
of Jannaris, Historical Greek Gram- 
mar,§ 506. For the most part they 
are doubled comparatives or doubled 
superlatives: but Jannaris cites 
peytororepos from Gr. Pap. Br. Mus. 
134, 49 (cent. I—II A.D.). 

Tots €Oveow evayyedicacba] The 
order of the words throws the 
emphasis on rois ¢6veow. St Paul’s 
Gospel (ro evayyéAcov pov, see especially 
Rom. xvi 25) is the Gospel of God’s 
grace to the Gentiles. 

aveétyviacgrov| Compare Rom. xi 33 
*Q Bados mdovrov...aveErxviacro. ai 
6601 avrov. The only parallels seem 
to be Job v 9, ix 10, xxxiv 24, where 
PN PN is so rendered by the Lxx, 
who in that book employ tyvos for 
spn. 

mdovros| Apart from 1 Tim. vi 17, 
no instance of wAodros in the sense of 
material wealth is to be found in St 
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Paul’s writings. On the other hand, 
his figurative use of the word has no 
parallel in the rest of the Greek Bible. 
Of fourteen instances of it, five occur 
in this epistle. In the uses of the 
derivates mAovcos, mAovoiws, mov- 
reiv, mAouri¢ev, the same rule will be 
found to hold, though there are some 
interesting exceptions. 

9. erica ris 7 «1.A.] ‘to bring 
to light what is the dispensation’. 
Compare Col. i 27 yvepica ti 16 
mAodros x.T.A., Where the whole con- 
text is parallel to the present passage. 
Sorifew is a natural word for the 
public disclosure of what has been 
kept secret: see Polyb, xxx 8 I 
ereita O€ TOY ypappata@y éad@xoroy kat 
mepoticpévov: also Suidas @arifew- 
airvatixy: eis pas dyew, eEayyedrew, 
followed by a quotation in which 
occur the words deorifew ro Kata THY 
evToAny amoppyrov. Compare I Cor. 
iv 5 etice: Ta xpumta Tov oKOTOUSs, 
and 2 Tim. i 10 @ericartos b€ Cay 
cai apapoiay (with the context). 

There is considerable authority (see 
the note on various readings) for the 
addition of avras after gericat. 
The construction thus gained is like 
that in Judg. xiii 8(A text), doricato 
nas TL Tomc@pey TO Tradapio (B has 
cvvB.Bacatw). But the sense given to 
goricai— to instruct’ instead of ‘to 
publish ’—is less appropriate to the 
present context; moreover the inser- 
tion of wavras lessens the force of the 
emphatic rots €Oveow. The change was 
probably a grammatical one, due to 
the desire for an expressed accusative: 
John i 9, 76 das...0 horite: mavta av- 
Opwroy, is no true parallel, but it may 
have influenced the reading here. 

amo Tov aidvey| Compare Col. i 26 
TO puoTnpioy TO aTokeKpuppevov ard 


tov aidvev Kai aro Tov yeveov: Rom. 
xvi 25 puornpiov xpovois aiwviois 
ceovynpévor : 1 Cor. ii 7 Geov | coppiay 
év pvoTnpio, THY drrokexpuppevnys nV 
mpodspurey « 0 Geds mpo trovaidvev. The 
phrase az6 rév aiever is the converse 
of the more frequent «is rovs aidvas : 
comp. am aidvos, Luke i 70, Acts 
iii 21, xv 18; amo Tov aidvos kal eis 
tov aiava, Ps, xl (xli) 14, ete. The 
meaning is that ‘from eternity until 
now’ the mystery has been hidden. 

xticavrt] The addition in the later 
MSS of 61a *Incod Xpiorod points to a 
failure to understand the propriety of 
the simple mention of creation in this 
context. The true text hints that the 
purpose of God was involved in cre- 
ation itself. 

10. tva yvopic6n] Compare i 9 
yvopicas piv To pvotnpiov, iii 3 
eyvwpiabn por, 5 érépais yeveais ovK 
eyvopicbn, Vi 19 €v mappnoia yvepicat 
TO pvotnpiov. The rejection of the 
gloss mayras (see on v.9) leaves us the 
more free to take this clause closely 
with dearica: ‘to publish what from 
eternity has been hidden, in order 
that now what has hitherto been 
impossible of comprehension may be 
made known throughout the widest 
sphere.’ 

dpxais...emoupaviots| See the notes 
on i 21, and the exposition pp. 2of. 

dia rhs éxkAnoias] Compare év rH 
exkAnaia below, v. 21. 

moAvroixikos| The word is found 
in Greek poetry in the literal sense of 
‘very-varied’; Hur. Iph. in Taur. 
1149, of robes; Eubulus ap. Athen. 
XV 24, p. 679d orépavov rodvmToikiov 
avééov: also, figuratively, in the 
Orphic hymns vi 11 (reder7), Ixi 4 
(Aoyos). In Iren. 1 iv 1 (Mass. p. 19) 
we have maOous ... rodupepots kab 
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modvuTroukidov vrdpxovros. An echo of 
the word is heard in 1 Pet. iv 10 
motKihns xapiros Geod. 

II. xara rpddeow] This expression 
occurs adverbially in Rom. viii 28 
Tois kata mpddeow KAnrois ovow. It 
there signifies ‘in accordance with 
deliberate purpose’, on the part, that 
is, of Him who has called: the mean- 
ing is made clear by the words which 
follow (rt ods mpoéyra «.7A.) and 
by the subsequent phrase of ix 11 
1 kat’ éxdoyiy mpddeots Tov Geod, ‘the 
purpose of God which works by elec- 
tion’, 

In Aristotle mpodeois is a technical 
term for the setting out of the topic 
of a treatise or speech: thus we have 
the four divisions (Rhet. iii 13, p. 
1414}, 8) mpooipiov, mpddects, miotts, 
émidoyos, ‘prelude, proposition, proof, 
peroration’. In Polybius mpddeors is 
of frequent occurrence in the sense of 
a deliberate plan or scheme; and this 
sense is found in 2 and 3 Maccabees; 
comp. Symm., Ps. ix 38 (x 17), in- 
terpr. al., Ps. exlv (exlvi) 4. In Polyb. 
xii 11 6 we have the actual adverbial 
phrase, of lying ‘deliberately’, xara 
mpobecw éeevopervm. In no writer 
previous to St Paul does it appear to 
be used of the Divine purpose or plan. 

tov aidvev| The addition of the 
defining genitive destroys only to a 
certain extent the adverbial character 
of the expression. The result is diffi- 
cult to express in English: neither 
‘according to the purpose of the ages’ 
(which would strictly presuppose xara 
Thy mpddeow Tov aidvey), nor ‘accord- 
ing to a purpose of the ages’, gives 
the exact shade of meaning, which is 
rather ‘in accordance with deliberate 
purpose, and that purpose not new, 
but running through the whole of 
eternity’. This construction is frequent 
in St Paul’s writings. Thus we have 
kar’ évépyecav (iv 16) and kar’ evepyeray 
rov Sarava (2 Thess. ii 9), on which see 
below in the detached note on evepyeiv. 
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Again, we have kar’ émrayny (1 Cor. 
vii 6, 2 Cor. viii 8) and xar’ émirayny 
Tov ai@viov Geod (Rom. xvi 26): also 
kar’ exdoyyjy (Rom. ix 11) and «ar 
exdoyy yapiros (Rom. xi 5). Compare 
further Rom. ii 7, xvi 5, 25, Phil. iii 
6: also in this epistle, i 11 mpoopi- 
oOévres kata mpoJecw Tov ta Tavra 
evepyouvtos k.T.A. 

nv éroinoev| These words involve a 
serious difficulty. If they are taken 
as equivalent to }v mpo€bero (comp. i 
10), we suppose a breach of the rule 
by which the resolution of such verbs 
is made with sovetoda, not with 
move_v. No other instance of this can 
be found in St Paul, while we have 
on the contrary in this epistle, for 
example, urveiay moveioPac (i 16) and 
avénow moetcba (iv 16). A phrase 
like 6€Anpa roreiv, which is sometimes 
cited, is obviously not parallel, as it is 
not a resolution of deAew. 

It was probably this difficulty, rather 
than the omission of the article before 
mpobeow, that led early interpreters 
to regard xara mpodeow Tay aidvev as 
a semi-adyerbial phrase parentheti- 
cally introduced, and to take jv ézoi- 
noev as referring to copia. Jerome 
so interprets, though he mentions the 
possibility of a reference either to 
exkAnoias or to mpddeow. It is pro- 
bable that here, as so often, he is 
reproducing the view of Origen. But 
the Old Latin version, which he 
follows in the text, also interpreted 
80: ‘secundum propositum seculorum, 
quam fecit’: a rendering which rules 
out the connexion mpodeow...jv. So 
too the translator of Theodore (MSS, 
non ed.), but of Theodore’s own view 
we have no evidence. Theophylact 
and Euthymius Zigabenus expressly 
refer nv to copiay. Chrysostom’s text 
at this point is in some confusion : 
but he suggests, if he did not actually 
read, aldvev av éroingey (comp. Heb. 
i 2 80 ov Kai émoincev Tots aidvas). 


The Vulgate (so too Victorinus) sub- 
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stitutes praefinitionem for proposi- 
tum, and thus restores the ambiguity 
of the original, which the simpler 
change of guod for guam would have 
avoided. Itis noticeable that Jerome 
had suggested propositio as an alter- 
native rendering of mpdéeors. The 
absence of guam fecit from Ambrosi- 
aster’s text points to another attempt 
to get rid of the difficulty. 

This construction, however, is ex- 
ceedingly harsh, andit presents us with 
the phrase codiay roeiv, Which seems 
to have no parallel Another way 
out of the difficulty has met with more 
favour in recent times; namely, to 
take éroincev in the sense of ‘wrought 
out’. But it may be doubted whether 
mpobeow toeity could bear such a 
meaning: we should certainly have 
expected a stronger verb such as 
emitedetv OY exmAnpovvy. This view, 
indeed, seems at first sight to be 
favoured by the full title given to 
Christ, and the relative clause which 
follows it. But a closer examination 
shews that the title itself is an almost 
unique combination. In Rom. vi 23, 
Viii 39, 1 Cor. xv 31, (Phil. iii 8) we 
have Xpwords “Incots 6 kvpios rudy 
(wov), in itself an uncommon order: 
but no article is prefixed to Xpiorés. 
Only in Col. ii 6 have we an exact 
parallel, os ody mapeAaBere tov ypuorov 
*Incovy rov Kupiov, k.t.’.; where Light- 
foot punctuates after ypiordy and 
renders ‘the Christ, even Jesus the 
ord’, Accordingly, in the present 
passage, even if we are unwilling to 
press the distinction in an English 
rendering, we may feel that an exact 
observation of the Greek weakens the 
force of the argument derived from 
the fulness of the title, and leaves us 
free to accept an interpretation which 
regards éroincev as referring to the 
formation of the eternal purpose in 
the Christ. 


On the whole it is preferable to 
suppose that the Apostle is referring 
to the original formation of the pur- 
pose, and not to its subsequent working 
out in history. We may even doubt 
whether here he would have used the 
past tense, if he had been speaking of 
its realisation. 

Instances may be found in the 
Lxx and in New Testament writers 
other than St Paul, in which rovety is 
used where we should expect srovet- 
oOac: comp. Isa. xxix 15, xxx I, BovAnv 
moveiv, and see Blass NV. 7. Gram. § 53, 
3 and Jannaris Hist. Gr. Gram. § 
1484. Further, we may remember 
that vovety in biblical literature often 
has a strong sense, derived from the 
Hebrew, in reference to creative acts 
of God (comp. ii 10). The framing 
of the Purpose in the Christ may be 
regarded as the initial act of creation, 
and the word ésoinceyv may be not in- 
appropriately applied to it. In other 
words mpddeow éroincer is a stronger 
form of expression than mpodeow 
érroinoaro, which is the mere equivalent 
of mpoéGero: and it suggests that ‘the 
purpose of the ages, like the ages 
themselves (Heb. i 2), has been called 
into existence by a Divine creative 
act. 

With this passage, and indeed with 
the whole of this section, should be 
compared 2 Tim. i 8—12, where there 
are striking parallels of language and 
of thought, which are the more notice- 
able in the absence of any explicit 
reference to the Gentiles. 

12, tv wappyoiay k.t.’.]| Compare 
ii 18. For the meanings of rappyoia 
see Lightfoot on Col.ii15. Ordinarily 
it is used of ‘boldness’ in relation to 
men: here it is of the attitude of man 
to God: there seems to be no other 
example of this use in St Paul; but 
see Heb. iii 6, iv 16, x 19, 35, 1 John 
ii 28, ili 21, iv 17, v-14. 
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merorOnoe.| The word is used six 
times by St Paul, but is found nowhere 
else in the New Testament, and but 
once in the Lxx. 

avrov| Compare Mark xi 22 éyere 
miotw Oeov, Rom. iii 22, 26, Gal. ii 16, 
iii 22, Phil. iii 9, in all of which cases 
however rioris is without the article. 
In James ii 1, Apoe. ii 13, xiv 12 the 
article is prefixed, but the meaning is 
different. Here r7s may be regarded 
as parallel to rv before rappynoiay: so 
that the meaning would be ‘our faith 
in Him’. 

13. airovpac pn eéveaketvy| Does 
this mean (1) ‘I pray that I may not 
lose heart’, or (2) ‘I pray that you 
may not lose heart’, or (3) ‘I ask you 
not to lose heart’? Whichever inter- 
pretation is adopted, the omission of 
the subject of évxaxeiy is a serious 
difficulty. Theodore gives the first 
interpretation, which may plead in 
its favour that the subject of the 
second verb is most naturally supplied 
from the first, and that, as the suffer- 
ings are St Paul’s, it is he who needs 
to guard against discouragement. But 
the absolute use of airodpa, as ‘I ask 
of God, where prayer has not been 
already spoken of, seems unjustifiable : 
and that the Apostle should here 
interpose such a prayer for himself 
is exceedingly improbable, especially 
when his language elsewhere with 
regard to sufferings is considered, e.g. 
in Col. i 24. Origen at first offers 
this interpretation, but passes on to 
plead for the second as more agree- 
able to the context. Jerome, who 
read in his Latin ‘peto ne deficiatis,’ 
points out that the Greek may mean 
‘peto ne deficiam,’ and then repro- 
duces the comments of Origen. 

' The third interpretation is by far 
the most satisfactory : but we sadly 
mniss the accusative dpas. It is pro- 


bable that it has been lost by homoeo- 
teleuton, ymac having fallen out 
after the -ymai of airoymal: compare 
Gal. iv 11, where in several MSS ymac 
has been dropped after doBoymai. I 
have accordingly inserted vuas pro- 
visionally in the text. 

evxaxety| ‘lose heart’: from kakds 
in the sense of ‘cowardly’, On the 
form of this word, éyxaxeiv (evk-) or 
exxaxeiv, see Lightfoot on 2 Thess. iii 
13 (Notes on Epp. p. 132). It occurs 
five times in St Paul’s epistles: else- 
where in the New Testament it is 
found only in Luke xviii 1. In 2 Cor, 
iv 16 it is, as here, followed by a 
reference to 6 ¢c@ avOpwmos in the 
immediate context. This connexion 
of thought confirms the view that the 
subject of évxaxeiv here is the readers 
of the epistle, for whom the Apostle 
goes on to pray that they may be 
‘strengthened in the inward man’. 

14—19. ‘All this, I repeat, im- 
pels me afresh to prayer. In the 
lowliest attitude of reverence I pros- 
trate myself before Him, to whom 
every knee shall bow—before the 
Father from whom all fatherhood 
everywhere derives its name. I ask 
the Father to give you, through the 
Spirit’s working on your spiritual 
nature, an inward might—the very 
indwelling of the Christ in your hearts, 
realised through faith, consummated 
in love. I pray that your roots may 
be struck deep, your foundations laid 
secure, that so you may have strength 
enough to claim your share in the 
knowledge which belongs to the holy 
people: to comprehend the full mea- 
sures of the Divine purpose; to know 
—though it is beyond all knowledge 
—the love of Christ; and so to attain 
to the Divine completeness, to be 
filled unto all the fulness of God’. 

14. Tovrov yap] The repetition 
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of this phrase marks the close con- 
nexion of vv. I and 14, and shews that 
what has intervened is a digression. 

kdpnre «.7.A.| The usual phrase for 
‘kneeling’ in the New Testament is 
Gels ra yovara. The present phrase is 
found again only in a quotation from 
1 Kings xix 18 in Rom. xi 4; in a 
quotation from Isa, xly 23, dre epoi 
Kaper wav yovu, in Rom. xiv 11; and 
in Phil. ii 10, a ev r@ dvdpare "Inood 
mav yovv kapn, an allusion to the 
same passage of Isaiah. 

narépa] ‘The insertion after this 
word of rov kupiou jor Incov Xpiorov 
is a mischievous gloss, which obscures 
the intimate connexion between the 
absolute marnp and aca marpia. It 
is absent from 8*A BOP. 

15. maca matpia] Iatpia denotes 
a group of persons united by descent 
from a common father or, more gene- 
rally, a common ancestor. It has thus 
the narrower meaning of ‘family’ or 
the wider meaning of ‘tribe’. It is 
exceedingly common in the genea- 
logical passages of the Lxx, where it 
often stands in connexion with ofkos 
and @vA7. St Paul plays on the deri- 
vation of the word: zarpia is derived 
from rarnp: every warpza, in the visible 
or the invisible world, is ultimately 
named from the one true Father (06 
matnp), the source of all fatherhood. 

The literal rendering is ‘every 
family’; but the point of the passage 
cannot be given in English without 
a paraphrase. The Latin rendering 
“omnis paternitas’ seems to be a bold 
effort in this direction ; for paterni- 
tas, like ‘fatherhood’ in English, is 
an abstract term and does not appear 
to be used in the sense of ‘a family’. 
It is true that Jerome (ad loc. and 
adv. Helvid. 14), in order to bring 
out a parallel, renders warpiai of the 
Lxx by paternitates: but in his own 
version (Numb. i 2, etc.) he does not 
introduce the word, nor does it occur 
as a rendering of warpia in the Latin 


version of the Lxx. Patria is occa- 
sionally so used, and is found also in 
a quotation of our present passage 
in the metrical treatise [Tert.] ade. 
Marcionem iv 35. 

Similarly the rendering of the 
Peshito <ham=ax< As must 
mean ‘all fatherhood’: comp. sax 
<tham=a<<a ‘the name of father- 
hood’ in Aphrahat (Wright 472 f.). 
The Latin and Syriac versions there- 
fore warrant us in rendering the pas- 
sage in English as ‘the Father of 
whom all fatherhood...is named’. 

On the teaching of the passage it 
is worth while to compare Athanasius 
Orat. contra Arian.i 23 ov yap 6 Geos 
avOperov pupetrar’ adda paddov of 
avOpwrot dia Tov Oeov, Kuplws Kal jovoy 
adnOas ovta marépa Tov éavtod viov, kat 
avtol matépes @vopacOnoay trav idieoy 
Texvav’ €& avTov yap Taca TaTtpia ev 
ovpavois Kal emi yhs ovopatera: and 
Severian ad Joc. (Cramer Caten. vi 159) 
TO 6voua Tov matpos ovK ad nuav 
dvndOev ava, GAN avabev Fre cis Huds, 
dyAovore ws Pioer dv Kal ovK ovoparte 
povov. 

The difficulty supposed to exist in 
St Paul’s speaking of ‘families’ in 
heaven may have led to the mistrans- 
lation of the A.V. ‘the whole family,’ 
The same difficulty led Theodore to 
adopt (perhaps to invent) the reading 
garpia (so the Paris codex: the form 
is found both in Inscrr. and MSS for 
parpia, see Dieterich Byzant. Archiv. 
i 123), on the curious ground that this 
word denoted not a ovyyévera but 
merely a ovornua. The insertion of 
the gloss referred to above had pro- 
bably blinded him to the connexion, 
marpos...7atpia, upon which the whole 
sense depends. 

The difficulty is not a serious one: 
for the addition év ovpavois kai émt 
yns, like the similar phrase in i 21, 
dvonafopévov ov povov ey TO aid 
TovT@ GAAa Kat é€y TO péAdovTs, is 
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perhaps only made for the sake of 
emphasis. We may, however, note the 
Rabbinic use of SDD (familia)—the 
family above and the family below’: 
see Taylor Sayings of Jewish Fathers 
ed. 2, p. 125, and Thackeray St Paul 
and Contemp. Jewish Thought p. 
149. 

dvopaterar| ‘is namea’, i.e. derives 
its name: for the construction with 
é€k compare Soph. O. T. 1036 der 
evopacOns &€k TUXNS TavTns os ef (sc. 
Oidizovs), and Xenoph. Memorab. iv 
5 12 en dé wal ro diadéyeoOar ovopa- 
oOnvat €k TOU K.T.r. 

16. Tov éow avOpwrov] This phrase 
finds its full explanation in 2 Cor. 
iv 16 616 ovK éevKakovdper, GAN’ ei Kal 
0 em nuav avOpamos diapGeiperas, 
GAN 6 €cw Nua avakawovtar npuepa 
kai nuepa. ‘Our outward man’ is in 
the Apostle’s subsequent phrase 7 
emtyetos nav oikia Tod oKnvous, Which 
is subject to dissolution : ‘ our inward 
man’ is that part of our nature which 
has fellowship with the eternal, which 
looks ‘not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not 
seen. There is no reason to seek for 
a philosophical precedent for the 
phrase: at any rate Plato Rep. 5894, 
which is persistently quoted, offers no 
parallel ; for there 6 evros avépemos, 
‘the man who is within him’, is only 
one of three contending constituents 
(the others being a multiform beast 
and a lion) which the Platonic parable 
supposes to be united under what is 
outwardly a human form. 

In St Paul the phrase occurs again 
in Rom. vii 22. And in 1 Pet. iii 3 f. we 
have a contrast between o ¢éwdev... 
iuariay xoopos and 6 xkpumtos Tis 
kapdias avOpwmos ev TO apOapta Tov 
jovxlov Kal mpaéws mvevparos. 


17. katotxjoa| Karoxeiy is rare 
in St Paul, who more frequently uses 
olkeiv Or evorxeiv. It occurs again only 
in Col. i 19, ii 9, and we have karovkn- 
typtov in Bph. ii 22. When used in 
contrast to mapockety the word implies 
a permanent as opposed to a tem- 
porary residence (see Lightfoot’s note 
on Clem. Rom. pref); where it occurs 
by itself it suggests as much of 
permanence as o/keiv necessarily does, 
but no more. 

ev adyarn| Reasons for joining 
these words with what precedes have 
been given in the exposition. In 
favour of this collocation it may also 
be observed (1) that ev dyamrn forms 
the emphatic close of a sentence 
several times in this epistle; see i 4 
and note, iv 2, 16: and (2) that the 
anacoluthon which follows appears to 
be more natural if the fresh start is 
made by the participles and not by an 
adverbial phrase ; compare, e.g., iv 2 
avexopevot a@\AnAov év ayarn and Col. 
li 2 cvvBiBacbervres ev dyarn. 

eppiCopevor] St Paul is fond of 
passing suddenly to the nominative 
of a participle, as in the two passages 
last quoted, to which may be added 
Col. iii 16 6 Noyos..-evorxeit@ ev viv... 
6.SdoKovres: see Lightfoot’s note on 
that passage. There is therefore no 
reason for supposing that wa is be- 
lated, as was suggested by Origen, 
and as is implied in the rendering of 
the A.V., ‘that ye, being rooted’, &c. 
On the contrary, iva depends directly 
on the participles which precede it. 

For the metaphors compare (1) 
Col. ii 7 éppit@pévor Kal érrotxodopov- 
pevot ey avt@ Kat BeBacotpevor rH 
mioret, and (2) Col. i 23 et ye émipévere 
Th whore. TeOepedt@pevoe Kal édpaior, 
and 1 Pet. v 10, where depediooer is 
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iva efirxvonre Karahapie- 


cba ov Taow Tots dryiors Th TO TAATOS Kal nkos Kal 


Uxpos Kal Babos, * 


Peyviovert TE Ty UmepBadhovoav THS 


yuarews adyanny TOU aul ee iva mhapwobirre Els Tav 


TO mAapeojsce tou Geou. 


° Te) Oe Suverevep Umep mavra 


TOMNT AL UTTEPEKT E0LO-O OU wy aiTouuela 7] VOOUMEV KaTa 


found in NKLP, though not in AB. 
For the combination of the metaphors 
Wetstein cites Lucian de Saltat. 34 
@omep tives pitat kal Oewedia THs 
opxnoews joav. 
e€icyvonre| A late word, found 
but once elsewhere in the Greek 
Bible, Ecclus. vii 6 (B: but NAC 
have the simple verb). It suggests 
the difficulty of the task, which calls 
for all their strength. 
karadaBécba| The middleis found 
thrice (Acts iv 13, x 34, xxv 25), and, 
as here, in the sense of ‘to perceive’. 
mAdtos k.T.A.]| Theodore’s comment 
is admirable and sufficient: wa cin 
Ths xapiros TO péyeOos amo Tay Tap’ 
St Paul is not think- 


LGV GVvO"AaTwvY. 


ing of the measures of the ‘holy 


temple’, as some of the moderns 
suggest; nor of the shape of the cross, 
as many of the ancients prettily 
fancied. He is speaking in vague 
terms of the magnitude of that which 
it will take them all their strength 
to apprehend —the Divine mercy, 
especially as now manifested in the 
inclusion of the Gentiles, the Divine 
secret, the Divine purpose for man- 
kind in Christ. To supply ris ayarns 
Tov yxpicrov out of the following 
sentence is at once needless and 
unjustifiable. With the intentional 
vagueness of the phrase we may com- 
pare Didaché ¢. 12 oiveow yap ééere 
defcay kal apiorepav. 

19. vmepBaddXovcay]| ‘YrepBadXeuv is 
used with either an accusative or a 
genitive (Aesch. Plat. Arist.) of the 
object surpassed, So too Uirepéxew : 
comp. Phil. ii 3 Umepexovras EQUTOV 
with Phil. iv 7 1 depéyouca ravra voiy. 


eis x.t.A.] ‘up to the measure of’: 
comp. iv 13 «is pérpoy nAixias Tov 
mAnpdparos Tov xpiarou. The Apostle’s 
prayer finds its climax in the request 
that they may attain to the complete- 
ness towards which God is working 
and in which God will be all in all. 
Ideally this position is theirs already 
in Christ, as he says to the Colossians 
(ii 9): év avr@ Karouket way TO mAq- 
popa THs OedtnTos TwpLaTLKas, Kal eoTe 
év avT@ memAnpepévor, k.7.A. Its reali- 
sation is the Divine purpose and, 
accordingly, the Apostle’s highest 
prayer. On the sense of ro mAjpopa 
Tov Oeov see the exposition. We may 
usefully compare with the whole 
phrase Col. ii 19, where St Paul 
describes the intermediate stage of 
the process, saying of the Body: 
avéer THY avEnow Tov Geod. 

The reading of B and a few cur- 
sives, {va mAnp@b7 wav TO TAnpopa Tod 
Gcod, offers an easier construction, but 
an inferior sense. 

20, 21. ‘Have I asked a hard 
thing? I have asked it of Him who 
can do far more than this; who can 
vastly transcend our petition, even 
our imagining : of Him whose mighty 
working is actually at work in us. 
Glory be to Him! Glory in the 
Church and in Christ Jesus—glory in 
the Body alike and in the Head— 
through all the ages of eternity’. 

20. T@ de duvapere | Compare the 
doxology in Rom. xvi 25, 76 d€ duva- 
Bevo vas ornplEat, k.7.d. 

Umepextrepicaov| This word occurs 
twice in St Paul’s earliest epistle, but 
not elsewhere: 1 Thess. iii 10 puxrds 
kai rjpépas vmrepexmepicood Sedpevot, ¥ 
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Thy OUvamuy THY Evepryoumevny év nuty, *avT@ 7 do€a év 
rol / Nees: Lat} ~ > , \ 

T™ exkAnote Kal éy Xpirrw Inood eis tacas Tas yeveas 
lo lon on , > 

TOV ALWYOS TWY aiwywY' auNY. 


I lon (cy © ~ \ ¢ 2 
IV. *Tapakade obvv vas éyw 6 déomos év Kupiw 
> fe Lond lon / rex 5) 
aElws Tepimatnoat THs KANoEws Hs exAnOnte, *ueTa 
if / \ oh 
Taons TarEewoppocuvys Kat mpav’TnTos, meTa paKpo- 


13 nyetoOar avrovs Umepermepicaod ev 
aydryn. Here it is employed as a 
preposition to govern ay airovpeda: 
so that the construction is, ‘to Him 
that is able to do more than all, far 
beyond what we ask’. The phrase 
vméep mavra, Which was to have been 
followed by @ airovpeGa, has thus 
become isolated through the exuber- 
ance with which the Apostle empha- 
sises his meaning. 

vooupev|] Compare Phil. iv 7 7 
elipnyn Tov Oeov 7 vUmepéxovca mavrTa 
youu. 

Thy evepyouperny] ‘that worketh’: a 
sufficient rendering, though the force 
of the passive can only be given if we 
say ‘that is made to work’: see the 
detached note on éevepyetv. Compare 
Col. i 29 kara thy évépyecav avrov Thy 
évepyoupeérny ev éuol ev duvdper. 

21. ev tH KT.A.] Sin the church 
and in Christ Jesus’. The variants 
help to shew how striking is the true 
text. For (1) the order is reversed 
in D,G,; and (2) cai is dropped in 
KLP etc., whence the rendering of 
the Authorised Version, ‘in the 
church by Christ Jesus’. With this 
timidity we may contrast Jerome’s 
comment ad loc.: ‘Ipsi itaque deo sit 
gloria: primum in ecclesia, quae est 

_ pura, non habens maculam neque 

- rugam, et quae propterea gloriam 
dei recipere potest, quia corpus est 
Christi: deinde in Christo Jesu, quia 
in corpore assumpti hominis, cuius 
sunt uniuersa membra credentium, 
omnis diuinitas inhabitet corpora- 
liter’. 

yeveds] Compare Col. i 26 amo ray 


EPHES. 


aidvey kal amo Tov yevedv: and see 
the note on v. 5 above. 

IV. 1—6. ‘I have declared to you 
the Divine purpose, and the calling 
whereby you have been called to take 
your place init. I have prayed that 
you may know its uttermost meaning 
for yourselves. Prisoner as I am, I 
can do no more. But I plead with 
you that you will respond to your 
calling. Make your conduct worthy 
of your position. First and foremost, 
cultivate the meek and lowly mind, 
the patient forbearance, the charity, 
without which a common life is im- 
possible. For you must eagerly pre- 
serve your spiritual oneness. Oneness 
is characteristic of the Gospel. Con- 
sider its present working and its pre- 
destined issue: there is one Body, 
animated by one Spirit, cherishing 
one Hope. Look back to its imme- 
diate origin: there is one Lord, to 
whom we are united by one Faith in 
Him, by one Baptism in His name. 
Rise to its ultimate source: there is 
one God, the Father of all, who is 
over all, through all and in all’. 

I. Ilapaxado ovv vpas] The same 
words occur in Rom. xii 1, after a 
doxology which, as here, closes the 
preceding chapter. 

a&iws| Comp. Col. i 10 repurarjoat 
a&iws tod Kupiov, I Thess. ii 12 els ro 
mepimareiy vuas agiws tov Oeov Tov 
kadouvros vuas, Phil. i 27 povov agiws 
Tov evayyeXiou Tov xpiorod modcreveOe. 
For wepurareiy and its synonyms see 
the note on ii 2. 

2, tamrewoppooiyns| For the low 
sense of this word in other writers, 
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Ouuias, dveyouevor aAANAWY ev ayarn, 3¢movdadCov Tes 
THpEly THY EVOTNTA TOU TVEUMATOS EV TW ouvdEer pie THis 
cipnyns’ *év owpa Kal EV TVEU ACL, Kkabws Kal éxAnOnTeE ev 
pud éeArride THs KAnTEWS UuwY* *ELs KUPLOS, Mic TITTIS, EV 
Banriopa eis Oeds Kal TaTHp TavTwY 6 éri TavTwY 


and for the place of ‘humility’ in the 
moral code of Christianity, see Light- 
foot’s note on Phil. ii 3: and for 
mpavrns and paxpobuuia, see his note 
on Col. iii 12. 

dvexopnevor] For the transition to 
the nominative participle see the note 
on iii 17. 

3. ormovdatovres] ‘giving dili- 
gence’: ‘satis agentes’ Cypr., ‘ solli- 
citi’ Vulg. For the eagerness which 
the word implies, see the exposition. 

évérnra] Considering that St Paul 
lays so much stress on unity, it is 
remarkable that he uses the abstract 
word ‘oneness’ only here and in v. 
13. In each case he quickly passes 
to its concrete embodiment—here &y 
copa, in v. 13 eis avdpa réeAcov. In 
both places it is followed by defining 
genitives—rov mvevpatos and (v. 13) 
THS MioTews Kal THS emtyvace@s TOU 
viod rod Geov. It is possible to take 
Tov mvevparos here of the Holy Spirit, 
as the producer and maintainer of 
unity: comp. 7 kowevia tov dyiov 
mvevpatos, 2 Cor. xiii 13; and so 
perhaps xowwvia rvevparos, Phil. ii 1. 
But it is equally possible to regard 
‘the spirit’ as the ‘one spirit’ of the 
‘one body’: see the next verse. 

acvvdécu@| Peace is here the bond 
of oneness. In Ool. iii 14f. ‘love’ 
is ‘the bond of perfectness’, while 
‘peace’ is the ruling consideration 
which decides all such controversies 
as might threaten the unity of the 
Body: see Lightfoot’s notes on that 
passage. 

4. év oépa] Having already broken 
his construction by the introduction 
of the nominative participles, St Paul 
adds a series of nominatives, of which 


the first two may be regarded as in 
apposition to the participles—‘ being, 
as ye are, one body and one spirit’. 
The others are then loosely attached 
with no definite construction. In 
translation, however, it is convenient 
to prefix the words ‘there is’ to the 
whole series. 

év veda] For the ‘one spirit’, 
which corresponds to the ‘one body’, 
see the note on ii 18 ev évi mvevparu. 

edmidc x.t.A.] Comp. i 18 7 €Amis 
THs KAnoews avtod. God’s calling is 
the general ground of hope: ‘your 
calling’, i.e. His calling of you, makes 
you sharers in the one common hope. 

5- ets xvptos| Comp. 1 Cor. viii 6 
nyiv ets beds 6 matyp, e& ov Ta TavTAa 
kal nets els avTov, kal eis KUpLos Incovs 
Xpiotos, Ov ov Ta mavTa Kat Hueis Ov 
avrov: also 1 Tim. ii 5 eis yap Geos, 
eis kal peoirns K.T.A. 

pia tmiotis] One faith in the one 
Lord united all believers: comp. 
Rom. iii 30 «is 6 Oeds, ds Sixaudoer 
TeplTouny ek mioTews Kal akpoBvorTiav 
Oca ris wiotTews. 

ev Barticpa| Baptism ‘in the name 
of the Lord Jesus’ was the act which 
gave definiteness to faith in Him. It 
was at the same time, for all alike, 
the instrument of embodiment in the 
‘one body’: 1 Cor. xii 13 Kat yap év 
évi mvevpart jueis mavtes eis Ev copa 
eBarrioOnuer, etre Ilovdator etre “EXAn- 
ves, elre SovAor etre EhevOepor. 

6. emi mdyr@v«.r.d.| Comp. Rom. ix 5 
6 dv emt ravrwy beds evroynrds eis rods 
aiovas. Supreme over all, He moves 
through all, and rests in all. With év 
maow We may compare I Cor. xv 28 
iva 7 6 Oeds mavra év raow, though 
there the emphasis falls on mdyra. 
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EVl € EKaATTW YUMwYV 


5) / € , \ \ ’ co to - lo 
€000n 7 Xapis KaTa TO METPOV THs SwoEas TOU ypLoTOU. 


5010 Névyer 


> \ 2 7] 5 ‘ ! 

An aBac ElC YYOC HXYMAAWTEYCEN ALYMAAWCIAN, 
mM” , A , 

Kal EAWKEN ADMATA TOIC ANOPATOIC. 


The text of NABOP (ey macw) is 
undoubtedly right. D,G,KL, with the 
Syriac and Latin, add jyiv: and a 
few cursives have viv, which is repre- 
sented in the A.V. When we have 
restored the reading, we have to ask 
what is the gender of wdvray and 
maow, The Latin translators were 
compelled to face this question when 
rendering él mavrey and dia rdvrov, 
All possible variations are found, but 
the most usual rendering seems to be 
that of the Vulgate, ‘super omnes et 
per omnia’, which also has good early 
authority. The fact that rarjp ravtoy 
precedes might suggest that the mas- 
culine is intended throughout: but 
éri mavray at once admits of the 
wider reference, see Rom. ix 5 quoted 
above; and we shall probably be 
right in refusing to limit the Apostle’s 
meaning. 

7—13. ‘Not indeed that this one- 
ness implies uniformity of endowment 
or of function. On the contrary, to 
each individual in varying measures 
by the gift of Christ has been en- 
trusted the grace which I have already 
spoken of as entrusted to me. The 
distribution of gifts is involved in the 
very fact of the Ascension. When 
He ascended, we read, He gave 
gifts. He, the All-fulfiller, descended 
to ascend: and He it is that gave 
- apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors 
and teachers—a rich variety, but all 
for unity: to fit the members of the 
holy people to fulfil their appropriate 
service, for the building of the body 
of the Christ, until we all reach the 
goal of the consciously realised unity, 
which cannot be reached while any 
are left behind—the full-grown Man, 


the complete maturity of the fulfilled 
Christ’. 

7. 7 xapts] BD, with some others 
omit the article: but it has probably 
fallen out after €866n. 

pérpov] Comp. Rom. xii 3 éxacta 
@s 6 Oeds euepioer pérpov miatews. The 
word, which is found in only one other 
passage of St Paul, 2 Cor. x 13, 
occurs thrice in this context; see vv. 
13, 16, This repetition of an un- 
accustomed word, when it has been 
once used, is illustrated by the re- 
currence of évorns, vv. 3, 13. 

8. 610 reyes] The exact phrase 
recurs in vy 14. We find kal madw 
Aéeyet, following yéypamra, in Rom. 
Xv 10; comp. also 2 Cor. vi 2, Gal. iii 
16. We may supply 7 ypadn, as in 
Rom. x 11 and elsewhere, if a nomi- 
native is required. 

dvaBas] In the txx of Ps. Ixvii 
(Ixviii) 19 the words are: ’AvaBas eis 
Uwos nywad@revoas aixuahociay, €da- 
Bes Sopuara év avOpadras (avOpare B*?). 
‘The Psalmist pictures to himself a 
triumphal procession, winding up the 
newly-conquered hill of Zion, the 
figure being that of a victor, taking 
possession of the enemy’s citadel, and 
with his train of captives and spoil 
following him in the triumph....In the 
words following, Hast received gifts 
among men, the Psalmist alludes to 
the tribute offered either by the van- 
quished foes themselves, or by others 
who come forward spontaneously to 
own the victor, and secure his fayour’ 
(Driver, Sermons on the O. T., 1892, 
pp. 194f.). 

St Paul makes two alterations in 
the text of the Lxx: (1) he changes 
the verbs from the second person to 
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karurepa mepn THs ns ; : 6 xkaTaBas avTos éoTW Kat 
6 dvaBds imepavw TavTwy THY ovpaverv, iva mTANpwon 


9 xaréBn]+ mparov 


the third, (2) he reads édoxev dopara 
trois avOpéros for ¢AaBes Sopara ev 
dvOpdros. Accordingly of the two 
words which he selects to comment 
on, dvaBas and gdwxev, the second is 
entirely absent from the original of 
the text. The explanation is thus 
given by Dr Driver (ibid. pp. 197 f.) : 
‘St Paul is not here following the 
genuine text of the Psalm, but is in 
all probability guided by an old 
Jewish interpretation with which he 
was familiar, and which, instead of 
received gifts among men, para- 
phrased gave gifts to men.... The 
Targum on the Psalms renders: 
“Thou ascendedst up to the firma- 
ment, O prophet Moses, thou tookest 
captives captive, thou didst teach the 
words of the law, thou gavest them as 
gifts to the children of men”’. The 
Peshito Syriac likewise has: ‘Thou 
didst ascend on high and lead capti- 
vity captive, and didst give gifts to 
the sons of men’. For other ex- 
amples of the influence of traditional 
Jewish interpretations in St Paul’s 
writings, see Dr Driver’s art. in the 
Expositor, 1889, vol. ix, pp. 20 ff. 

9. karéBn] For the addition of 
mparoy, see the note on various read- 
ings. 

xatorepa| So far as the Greek 
alone is concerned, it might be allow- 
able to explain this as meaning ‘this 
lower earth’. But the contrast vmep- 
advo Toy ovpavey is against such an 
interpretation. And the phrase is 
Hebraistic, and closely parallel to 
that of Ps. Lxii (Ixiii) 10 eloeXevoovrar 
els Ta KaTéTatTa THs yijs, i.e. Sheol, or 
Hades; and of Ps. exxxviii (Cxxxix) 
15 €v rois kaT@rdro.s (B KAT@TAT®) THs 
yis. Whether we interpret the phrase 
as signifying ‘the lower parts of the 


earth’ or ‘the parts below the earth’ 
is a matter of indifference, as in 
either case the underworld is the 
region in question. The descent is to 
the lowest, as the ascent is to the 
highest, that nothing may remain un- 
visited. 

10. atrés éorw «rtd.] ‘He tt ws 
that also ascended’: so in v. 11 Kat 
avros axe. 

trepava | ‘above’, 
see the note on i 21. 

rdvrav tev ovpaver] ‘all heavens’, 
or ‘all the heavens’. The plural ov- 
pavot, which, though not classical, is 
frequent in the New Testament, is 
generally to be accounted for by the 
fact that the Hebrew word for ‘heaven’ 
is only used in the plural. But certain 
passages, such as the present and 
2 Cor. xii 2 €ws rpirov ovpavov (comp. 
also Heb. iv 14), imply the Jewish 
doctrine of a seven-fold series of 
heavens, rising one above the other. 
For this doctrine, and for its history 
in the Christian Church, see art. 
‘Heaven’ by Dr 8. D. F. Salmond in 
Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. The 
descent and ascent of ‘the Beloved’ 
through the Seven Heavens are de- 
picted at length in the Ascension of 
Isaiah (on which see my art. in the 
same dictionary). 

mAnpdon} The context, which de- 
scribes the descent to the lowest and 
the ascent to the highest regions, 
suggests the hiteral meaning of ‘filling 
the universe’ with His presence: 
comp. Jer. xxiii 24 a ovxl Tov ovpa- 
vov Kal Thy yi €y® mAnpa; déeyet 
Kvpios. But in view of the use of the 
verb and its substantive in this epistle 
in the sense of ‘ fulfilment’, it would 
be unwise to limit the meaning here. 
He who is Himself ‘all in all fulfilled’ 


not ‘far above’: 
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4 \ , \ \ a 
pevas Kat diwWacKdXous, “@qoos TOY KaTapTLIOMOY THY 


(i 23) is at the same time the fulfiller 
of all things that are, whether in 
heaven or on earth. We may not lose 
sight of the Apostle’s earlier words in 
1 10 dvaxedadaidoacba ra ravra ev TO 
XpioTS, Ta emt rots dvpavois Kal Ta emt 
ms yns. The local terminology of 
descent, ascent, and omnipresence 
thus gains its spiritual interpretation. 

Il. avros €d@xev k.7.A.] ‘He it is 
that gave some for apostles’ etc. 
Compare 1 Cor. xii 28 kal ovs pev 
eOero 6 Oeds ev TH éexkAnoia TpoTov 
admooroAous, SevTepoy mpodnras, K.T.A. 
"Edoxev is here used, because the 
Apostle is commenting on the ¢daxev 
Sdpuara of his quotation. The dopara 
of the ascended Christ are some of 
them apostles, some prophets, and so 
forth. With avrés ¢Sexey compare 
autos é€otw kal 6 avaBas in the pre- 
ceding verse. 

dmoaroAous...rpopytas| * Apostles 
and prophets’ have already been 
spoken of as the foundation of the 
Divine house (ii 20), and as those 
members of the holy people to whom 
the mystery of the Christ is primarily 
revealed (iii 5). 

Under the term ‘apostles’ no 
doubt the Twelve and St Paul are 
chiefly referred to: but that the 
designation was not confined to them 
was shewn by Lightfoot (Gal. pp. 95 f.), 
and has since been illustrated by the 
mention of apostles in the Didaché. 
_Prophets are referred to in Acts xi 
27 f. (Agabus and others), xiii I, xv 
32 (Judas and Silas), xxi 9 (prophet- 
esses), 10; I Cor. xii 28, xiv 29 ff. 
For the prominent place which they 
hold in the Didaché, see the exposi- 
tion. For a discussion of both terms 
I must refer to my articles ‘ Apostle’, 
‘Prophet’, in the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica. 


evayyedtoras| The term ‘evange- 
lists’ denotes those who are specially 
engaged in the extension of the 
Gospel to new regions. It is found 
again only in Acts xxi 8, 2 Tim. iv 5. 

mouzevas| Used only here of Christ- 
ian teachers, though it is applied to 
our Lord in Heb. xiii 20, 1 Pet. ii 25 
and v 4 (dpxuroipuny) ; comp. John x 
II, 14. Comp. also the use of roupai- 
vey in John xxi 16, Acts xx 28, 
I Pet. v 2, Jude 12. It suggests the 
feeding, protection and rule of the 
flock. 

dvdacKddovs] ‘Teachers’ are joined 
with ‘prophets’ in Acts xiii 1, and 
they follow them in the list in 1 Cor. 
xli 28; but we have no other refer- 
ence to them as a class, except in 
Rom. xii 7 (6 d:dackor, év 77 didacKa- 
hia). ‘Prophets and teachers’ are 
also mentioned in the Didaché c. 15 
(quoted in the exposition). The 
‘pastors and teachers’ are here sepa- 
rated from the foregoing and linked 
together by the bond of a common 
article. It is prebable that their 
sphere of activity was the settled 
congregation, whereas the apostles, 
prophets and evangelists had a wider 
range. 

12. xaraptic pov] The verb kaTap- 
ritew is discussed by Lightfoot on 
1 Thess. iii 10 (Votes on Epp. p. 47). 
He illustrates its prominent idea of 
‘fitting together’ by its classical use 
for reconciling political factions, 
and its use in surgery for setting 
bones. In the New Testament it is 
used of bringing a thing into its 
proper condition, whether for the 
first time or, as more commonly, after 
lapse. Thus we have (1) Heb. xi 3 
KaTnpticGat Tovs ai@vas pyuati Geod, 
xiii 21 karapricae vpas €v mavti ayaba 
els TO motHaat TO GeAnpua avrov, I Pet. 
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vy 10 karapricet, ornpiger, cbevaces: 
(2) literally, Mark i 19, of putting 
nets in order; metaphorically, of 
restoration of an offender, Gal. vi I 
xarapritere rovovrov, and of the rectifi- 
cation of short-comings, 1 Thess. iii Io 
karapticat Ta VoTEpnpata THs TloTEwWSs 
spay. The sense of restoration prevails 
in 2 Cor. xiii 9 TodTo Kai evxopeda, THy 
dpav xarapriow, which is followed by 
karapricecOe in v. 11: in I Cor. i 10 
katnpticpévor ev TH avT@ voi follows 
the mention of cyicpara. 

For the form see Clem. Strom. iv 
26 (P. 638) ré tod c@THpos KaTaprioLe 
reXecovpevoy: and comp. Aristeas, 
Swete Introd. to LXX 544, mpos 
ayy emioxeyw kal Tporeav eEaptio pov. 

In this passage xarapricpos sug- 
gests the bringing of the saints to a 
condition of fitness for the discharge 
of their functions in the Body, without 
implying restoration from a disor- 
dered state. 

eis €pyov dwakxovias| The nearest 
parallel is @ Tim. iv 5 épyov zoincov 
evayyedtorot (for epyov miotews in 
2 Thess. i 11 is ‘activity inspired by 
faith’, comp. 1 Thess. i 3): but the 
sense here is much more general than 
if we had eis pyov dtaxovey. 

Atakovia is the action of a servant 
(8:axovos) who waits at table, etc.: 
comp. Luke x 40, xvii 8, xxii 26 f, 
Acts vi 1f. But it has the same 
extension as our word ‘service’, and 
it was at once applied to all forms of 
Christian ministration. Thus 7 d.a- 
kovia Tov Aoyou is contrasted with 7 
ca@nepiy Siakovia in Acts Vi I, 4, 
And it is used with a wide range 
extending from the work of the aposto- 
late (Acts i 17, 25, Rom. xi 13) to the 
informal ‘service to the saints’ 
which the household of Stephanas 
had appointed themselves (eis diaxo- 
viav Tois dylows éraéav éavrovs 1 Cor. 
xvi 15). Here we may interpret it 
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of any service which the saints render 
to one another, or to the Body of 
which they are members, or (which is 
the same thing) to the Lord who is 
their Head. 

The phrase eis épyov S:axovias is 
most naturally taken as dependent on 
xarapticuov. The change of preposi- 
tions (mpos...eis) points in this direc- 
tion, but is not in itself conclusive: 
the absence of the definite articles 
however, with the consequent com- 
pactness of the phrase, is strongly 
confirmatory of this view. The mean- 
ing accordingly is: ‘for the complete 
equipment of the saints for the work 
of service’. 

oixodopny| ‘building’ rather than 
‘edification’: for the picturesque- 
ness of the metaphor must be pre- 
served. Comp. ii 21 maca oixodopy 
...avée, and the note there. The 
phrase els oixodouny x7r.A. gives the 
general result of all that has hitherto 
been spoken of; as in v. 16, where it 
is repeated. 

13. KaTravTnocwper | This verb is used 
nine times in the Acts, of travellers 
reaching a place of destination. Other- 
wise it is confined in the New Testa- 
ment to St Paul. In 1 Cor. xiv 36 it 
is contrasted with ¢&eddciv: 4 ad’ 
UpaY 6 hdyos TOU Heod e&TAOEv, 7 eis 
Upas povous KaTyvTnoev; (‘were you 
its starting-point, or were you its only 
destination ?’): see also 1 Cor. x II 
LOY, eis ods TA TEAN TOY al@ver KaTHY- 
tyxev, Phil. ili 11 ef mas Karavtyce eis 


thy e&avdoracw «7A. Unity is our 


journey’s end, our destination. 


of mavres| i.e. ‘all of us together’. - 


As often in the phrase ra savra, 
when it means ‘the universe of things’, 
the definite article gathers all the 
particulars under one view: comp. 
Rom. xi 32 cvvéxdewwev yap 6 beds 
Tous mavras eis ameiOiay iva Tos mdvras 
=p , C a e 4 a 
eAenon, I UOY. X I7 oTt Els apros, ev 
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Geov, Eis avopa TEéNELOY, Eis METPOV nALKLas TOU mTAnpw- 
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MaTOS Tov xpioTou: “iva unKkeTL wWuEV VyTTLOL, KAVOwVI- 


o@pa of mooi éoper, of yap mdvtes ex 
Tov €vos dprov peréxoper. 

eis...eis...eis] The three clauses are 
co-ordinate. In accordance with the 
general rule xarayray is followed by eis 
to indicate destination. 

évétnta] See above, on v. 3. 

miotews| Comp. pia miotis, v. 5. 
Both ricrews and émvyvicews are to 
be taken with the following genitive 
Tov viod Tov Geovd: comp. Gal. ii 20 év 
miorer (@ TH TOU viod Tod Geov. The 
unity springs from a common faith in, 
and a common knowledge of, Christ 
as the Son of God. 

emvyvocews | ‘ knowledge’, not ‘full’ 
or ‘further knowledge’: see the de- 
_ tached note on ériyvecis. 

Tov viov tod Geov| St Paul’s first 
preaching at Damascus is thus de- 
scribed in Acts ix 20, éexnpvacev Tov 
*Inaodv Ore ovTds eat 6 vids TOU Oeod. 
In his earliest epistle we have the 
Divine sonship mentioned in con- 
nexion with the resurrection: 1 
Thess. i 10 avapévew Tov vidv avrod éx 
TOY OUPAVOY, OV HYyELpEV EK TOV VEKpay, 
*Incody, «.7.A.; and this connexion is 
emphasised in Rom. i 3 rov opicdév- 
Tos viov Oeov ev Suvayer Kata Tvedpa 
dywwovrns €€ avactacews vexpov. On 
the special point of the title in the 
present context see the exposition. 

avépa] The new human unity is in 
St Paul’s language cls xaos avOpo- 
mos (ii 15). Here, however, he uses 
avip TéXewos, because his point is the 
maturity of the full-grown organism. 
Man as distinguished from angels or 
the lower animals is GOpemos. He is 
dyyp as distinguished either (a) from 
woman, or (b) from boy. It is in view 
of this last distinction that ayyp is 
here used, to signify ‘a human being 
grown to manhood’, Comp. 1 Cor. 
xiii II 6re Aunv vymos...dre yéyova 


dynp: 80 here, in the next verse, we 
have by way of contrast ta pnkére 
@pmev vyrro.. 

It is specially to be observed that 
St Paul does not say eis dvdpas redei- 
ovs, though even Origen incidentally 
so interprets him (Cramer Catena, 
ad loc., p. 171). Out of the imma- 
turity of individualism (»7jmo1), we 
are to reach the predestined unity of 
the one full-grown Man (eis dvdpa 
Té\eLor). 

pérpov] ‘the measure’ in the sense 
of ‘the full measure’; as in the 
phrases pérpov 78ns Hom, ZU. xi 225, 
coins pérpov, Solon iv 52. To perpov 
Ths nAckias is quoted by Wetstein 
from Lucian Zmag. 6 and Philostra- 
tus, Vit. Soph. i 25, 26, p. 543. 

nAixias| A stage of growth, whether 
measured by age or stature. It is 
used for maturity in the phrase 
nAckiav yew (John ix 21, as also in 
classical Greek). 

mAnpoparos|] We cannot separate 
‘the fulness of the Christ’ in this 
passage from the statement in i 23 
that the Christ is ‘being fulfilled’ 
and finds His fulness in the Church. 
When all the saints have come to the 
unity which is their destined goal, or, 
in other words, to the full-grown 
Man, the Christ will have been ful- 
filled. Thus they will have together 
reached ‘the full measure of the ma- 
turity of the fulness of the Christ’. 

14—16. ‘So shall we be babes no 
longer, like little boats tossed and 
swung round by shifting winds, the 
sport of clever and unscrupulous in- 
structors ; but we shall hold the truth 
in love, and so grow up into the 
Christ. He is the Head: from Him 
the whole Body, an organic unity 
articulated and compacted by all the 
joints of its system, active in all the 
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functions of its several parts, grows 
with its proper growth and builds 
itself in love’. 

14. vm] In addition to 1 Cor. 
xiii 11, quoted above, compare 1 Cor. 
iii If. od« ndvynOny AaAjoa vpiv os 
mveupatixois GAN’ ws capkivols, os 
vytiow ev XpioT@* yada vas erotica, 
ov Bpapa, ova yap eduvacbe. 

KrvderviCouevo.] Comp. Luke viii 
247@ dvép@ kal TO Krvdou Tov Vdaros, 
James i 6 6 ydp Staxpwopevos EorKey 
KAvoov. Oaracons dveuCouéevm kat 
puriConevo. When used metaphori- 
cally kAvdov is ‘storm’ rather than 
‘wave’: comp. Demosth. de fals. leg. 
Pp. 442 krvdova cal paviay ta Kabe- 
oTnkora mpaypara nyoupéever, Philo de 
congr. erud. grat. 12 (M. 528) oddov 
Kal KAvdova roddy dd TOU TepaTos 
evdeEauévn, Plut. Coriol. 32 xaOdrep 
€v xeyave To\A@ Kal KAVdwvL TIS 
modews. So we find the verb used in 
Josephus Ant. ix 11 3, 6 djpos rapac- 
copmevos Kal kAvOwMiCopevos. 

mepupepopevor] i.e. swung round. It 
occurs, but only as an ill-attested 
variant for rapadépec ba ‘to be carried 
aside, out of course’, both in Heb. xiii 
Q (diSaxats mrokidats Kal E€vais px) Tapa- 
pépecOe), and in Jude 12 (vepédrat 
dvvOpot vo avé“uav mapapepopevat). 

mavtl dvéu@] This is to be taken 
with both participles: the xcAvder is 
due to the dveyos, as in Luke viii 23 f. 

tis diWackadias| ‘of doctrine’: the 
article marks the abstract use of the 
word, 

xuBia] ‘playing with dice’ (xvBou), 
‘gaming’, and so, metaphorically, 
‘trickery’. "Ev is instrumental: ‘by 
the sleight of men’. KvBevew is used 
in the sense of ‘to cheat’ in Arrian 
Epictet. ii 19 28. Epiphanius Haer. 
xxxiv 1 describes Marcus as payijjs 
vrapxev kuBeias éumerporaros, and ibid. 
21 says that no «xuBeutixy émivoia can 
stand against the light of truth. 


Origen ad loc. uses the expression 
kuBevrixds Sidacxewy, for the meaning 
of which we may compare c. Cels. iii 
39 ovdev vdOoy Kal KuBeuTixoyv Kal Tre- 
mAacpévoy Kat tavodpyov éxovray (of 
the Evangelists). 

trav avOporev] A similar depre- 
ciatory use of of avOparo is found in 
Col. ii 8, 22, the latter of which 
passages is based on Isa, xxix 13. 

mavoupyia] In classical Greek zav- 
ovpyos, which originally means ‘ready 
to do anything’, has a better and a 
worse meaning, like our word ‘cun- 
ning’ in biblical English. The better 
meaning is found e.g. in Plato Rep. 
4090 mavotpyos te kal codos. It 
prevails in the Lxx, where the word is 
used to render Diy, of which dpou- 
pos is another equivalent: comp. 
Prov. xiii I vids mavodpyos vmjxoos 
matpt. The only place where the ad- 
jective occurs in the New Testament 
is 2 Cor. xii 16, where St Paul play- 
fully uses it of himself, imdpyev rav- 
ovpyos bdA\m tpas edaBov. St Luke 
uses zravovpyia of the ‘craftiness’ of 
our Lord’s questioners in reference to 
the tribute-money, thus hinting at the 
cleverness with which the trap was 
laid, whereas St Mark and St Matthew 
employ harsher words (vzo«picrs, 
movnpia). In his quotation from Job 
v13in1I Cor. iii 19 St Paul renders 
now. by «& tH mavovpyia avrav, 
where the Lxx has ev ri dpornce 
avtav. In 2 Cor. xi 3 he says 6 dus 
eénnarnoev Evav év TH mavoupyia avrov, 
referring to Gen. iii 1, where D)7y is 
represented in the Lxx by dpovipwra- 
tos. Lastly, we find the word in 2 
Cor. iv 2, uu) mepimarodvres ev mavoup- 
yia unde Sododyres Tov Adyov Tod Geod. 
There it is the context which deter- 
mines that a bad cleverness is meant. 
In our present passage Origen links 
the word with évrpéyeca, another 
word for ‘cleverness’. But the clever- 
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Olay THs mans, “SadnGevovres o€ év ayarn avenTwpuev 
€ls aUTOV Ta Tavra, Os €oTW 7 Keparn, Xpirros, ee 
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ness is condemned by its reference, 


m™pos Thy peOodiay rijs mhavns. 

He Bodiav] Comp. vi 11 ras peOodias 
Tov OiaBorov. MeOodia and pebodeverv 
come from péodos, which is originally 
a way of search after something, and 
so an inquiry (used eg. by Plato 
of a scientific investigation), and so 
ultimately ‘method’. The verb pe6o- 
devey, however, came to have a bad 
sense, ‘to scheme’, ‘to employ craft’, 
Polyb. xxxviii 4 10. In the Lxx it is 
so used in 2 Sam. xix 27 pedddevcev 
6 dovAos cov. No other instance of 
peOodia is cited ; but for peOodos in the 
bad sense see Plut. Moral. 176.4, Arte- 
mid. Oneir. iii 25, Cone. Ancyr. I. 

mAavys| In all the passages where 
it occurs in the New Testament wAavy 
will bear the passive meaning, ‘error’, 
though the active meaning, ‘deceit’, 
would sometimes be equally appro- 
priate. There is no reason therefore 
for departing from the first meaning 
of the word, ‘wandering from the 
way’, and so, metaphorically, ‘error’, 
as opposed to ‘truth’. Here it stands 
in sharp contrast with dAnéevortes. 

It seems best to take mpos ry 
peOodiav THs TAGs in close connexion 
with év ravovpyia, which otherwise 
would be strangely isolated. The pre- 
position zpés will then introduce the 
standard of reference, somewhat as in 
Gal. ii 14 ovx dpOoroSotcw mpos thy 
addjOevav rod evayyediov. We may 
render, ‘by craftiness in accordance 
with the wiles of error’. 

15. dAnOevovres] ‘maintaining the 
truth’. The Latin version renders, 
‘yeritatem autem facientes’, The 
verb need not be restricted to truth- 
fulness in speech, though that is its 
obvious meaning in Gal. iv 16 wore 
expos vuav yeyova anOevov vpiv 5 
the only other place where it is 


found in the New Testament. The 
large meaning of dA7Geca in the Christ- 
ian vocabulary, and especially the 
immediate contrast with rAavy in this 
passage, may justify us in the render- 
ing given above. The clause must 
not be limited to mean ‘being true in 
your love’, or ‘dealing truly in love’ 

ev dydrn] For the frequent repeti- 
tion of this phrase in the epistle, see 
the notes on i 4, iii 17. Truth and 
love are here put forward as the twin 
conditions of growth. 

ta mavra] ‘in all things’, in all 
respects, wholly and entirely: com- 
pare the adverbial use of ra mavra ev 
maow in i 23. 

és éeorw| This introduces a new 
thought, by way of supplement: the 
position of eis avrov before ra wavta 
shews that the former sentence is 
in a sense complete. We feel the 
difference, if for the moment we 
transpose the phrases and read avén- 
Topeyv Ta TavTa eis avTov, Os eat 7 
kedady : such an arrangement would 
practically give us the phrase avén- 
cope eis THY Kehadyy, Which would 
almost defy explanation. Similarly 
in Col. ii 10 é€v air@ is separated by 
memAnpopevoe from 6s éeotiv, which 
again introduces a new thought after 
the sentence has been practically 
completed. 

16. é€& ov] Compare the parallel 
passage, Col. ii 19 ov KpaToyv THY 
xepadny, €€ ov may TO Toya Sea TOV 
aper kal ouvdéopov emexopmyouHevoy 
kal ovvBiBatopevov av&er thy avénow 
rov Geod. Here, however, the inser- 
tion of Xpiords in apposition to Ke- 
gary gives us a smoother construc- 
tion. 

cvvapporoyovpevov] This word does 
not occur in the parallel passage. 
Its presence here is doubtless due 
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to its having been used in the meta- 
phor of the building in ii 21. See 
the detached note on cuvappodoyeiv. 

ovv8iBaCdpevoy] In Col. ii 2 ovv- 
BiBacbevres probably means ‘instruct- 
ed’, as it does in the Lxx. But here 
and in Col. ii 19 it means ‘united’. 
In classical Greek it is commonly used 
of ‘bringing together’ or ‘reconciling’ 
persons. It is possible that in its 
present context it is a term borrowed 
from the medical writers. 

apjs| The word addy has very 
various meanings. Besides its com- 
mon use (1) for ‘touching’, ‘touch’ 
and ‘a point of contact’, from amropat, 
it also signifies (2) ‘kindling’, from 
amro in a special sense, (3) ‘sand’, as 
a technical term of the arena (see my 
note on Passio Perpet. 10), (4) ‘a 
plague’, often in the txx. None of 
these senses suits the present context 
or the parallel in Col. ii 19 way ro 
copa Ova tov apav kat cvvdécpov 
emtxopnyovpevoy Kal cuvvSiBaCopevor. 
For in both places the function 
assigned to the agai is that of hold- 
ing the body together in the unity 
which is necessary to growth. 

But the word has another sense 
which connects it with dre, ‘I fasten’ 
or ‘tie’. The wrestler fastens on his 
opponent with a apy apuxros: comp. 
Plut. Anton. 27 any & eiyev 1) ovr- 
diairnos apukrov, moral. 86¥ «i Bda- 
Bepos dv radda Kal dvoperayelpicros 
apocyéras ayy évdidwcw avrov, Dion. 
H. de Dem. 18 rots dOAnrais rAs ddnOi- 
vijs NeEews ioyupas ras abas mpoceivat 
dei kal avxrous ras NaBds. The word, 
together with some kindred wrest- 
ling terms, was used of the union of 
the Democritean atoms: Plut. Moral. 
769F rats kar’ ’Emixoupov dais kat 
mepuTAokais, comp. Damoxenus ap. 
Athen. 1028 kai cupmdexopérns ovyxl 
auupavors apas. We find dupa used 
in the same sense of the wrestler’s 
grip, Plut. Fab. 23 dpupata Kal \aBas, 


and even of his gripping arms, Id. 
Alcib. 2. 

That dy in the sense of a band or 
‘ligament may have been a term of 
ancient physiology is suggested by an 
entry in Galen’s lexicon of words used 
by Hippocrates (Gal. xix p. 87): adas- 
ra Gppara mapa To aya, i.e. bands, 
from the verb ‘to bind’. At any rate 
it seems clear that the word could be 
used in the general sense of a band 
or fastening (from dr), and that 
we need not in our explanation of 
St Paul’s language start from apy in 
the sense of ‘touch’. 

Lightfoot indeed, in his note on 
Col. ii 19, adopts the latter course, 
and seeks to bridge the gulf by means 
of certain passages of Aristotle. But 
Aristotle again and again contrasts 
agy ‘contact’ with cvpduois ‘cohe- 
sion’; and in the most important of 
the passages cited he is not speaking 
of living bodies, but of certain dia- 
phanous substances, which some 
suppose to be diaphanous by reason 
of certain pores; de gen. et corr.i 8 
(p. 326) ovre yap xara ras adas (i.e. 
‘at the points of contact’) évdéyeras 
duévar Sua Tov Siapavay, ovre dia Tav 
mopov. In fact in Aristotle ady 
appears to mean touching without 
joining: hence e.g. in de caelo i 12 
(p. 280) he argues that contact can 
cease to be contact without éopa. 

‘Ady then may be interpreted as a 
general term for a band or fastening, 
which possibly may have been used 
in the technical sense of a ligament, 
and which in Col. ii 19 is elucidated 
through being linked by the vinculum 
of a common definite article with 
cvvdecpos, a recognised physiological 
term. 

émtxopnyias| The word occurs again 
in Phil. i 19 dca ris dud Sejoews Kal 
emtxopnylas Tov mvevpatos "Incod Xpic- 
tov, ‘through your prayer and the 
supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ’. 


pease 
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Commentators are wont to explain it 
as Meaning ‘an abundant supply’, thus 
differentiating it from xopnyia, ‘a 
supply’. But this interpretation of 
the preposition in this word, as in 
eriyvects, does not appear to be sub- 
stantiated by usage. 

The xopnyos supplied the means of 
putting a play on the Athenian stage. 
The verb xopyyetv soon came to mean 
‘to furnish’ or ‘supply’ in the widest 
sense. A little later the compound 
verb émyopnyeiv was similarly used. 
There is a tendency in later Greek to 
prefer compound to simple verbs, 
probably for no other cause than the 
greater fulness of sound. The force 
of the preposition, before it ceased to 
be felt, was probably that of direction, 
‘to supply to’: compare the Latin 
compounds with sub, such as sup- 
plere, subministrare: and see 2 Cor. 
ix 10 0 6€ émtxopnyav oréppa TO 
oreipovtt, Gal. iii 5 6 ody emiyopnyav 
vpiv TO Tvedpa, Even if émyopnyjpara 
means ‘additional allowances’ in 
Athen. Deipnosoph. iv 8 (p. 140 0), this 
does not prove a corresponding use 
for the other compounds: and in any 
case an ‘additional supply’ is some- 
thing quite different from an ‘abun- 
dant supply’. 

The present passage must be read 
in close connexion with Col. ii 19, 
where oapa...€rtyopnyovpevoy offers a 
use of the passive (for the person 
‘supplied’) which is also commonly 
found with yopnyeicda. But in what 
sense is the body ‘supplied’ by means 
of its bands and ligaments? It is 
usual to suppose that a supply of 
nutriment is intended, and the men- 
tion of ‘growth’ in the context appears 
to bear this out. But we cannot 
imagine that the Greek physicians 
held that nutriment was conveyed by 
the bands and ligaments, whose func- 
tion is to keep the limbs in position 
and check the play of the muscles 
(Galen iv pp. 2f.). Nor is there any 
reference to nutriment in the context 
of either passage: order and unity 
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are the conditions of growth on which 
the Apostle is insisting. 

Aristotle, who does not employ the 
compound forms, frequently uses 
xopnyetv and xopnyia in contrast with 
mepukevac and dvows. In Pol, iv 1 
(p. 1288) he says that education has 
two pre-requisites, natural gifts and 
fortunate circumstances, @vois and 
xopnyia rvxnpa (a provision or equip- 
ment which depends on fortune). 
The best physical training will be 
that which is adapted to the body 
best framed by nature and best pro- 
vided or equipped (xcadAtora mepukore 
Kal Kexopnynuévm): comp. iv II (p. 
1295). So again, vii 4 (p. 1325) ov 
yap olov te modireiay yevéoOur Thy 
apiorny dvev cupperpov xopnyias, 13 
(p. 1331) Seirae yap kal xopnylas Tivos 
ro (qv Kados, Eth. Nic. x 8 (p. 1178) 
do€ere & dy [yn rod vow dpetn| Kal rhs 
exros xopyylas él pixpov 7) em €Xarrov 
Seto Oar ths HOuKAs, 1 11 (Pp. IIOL) ri ody 
KoAvet Néyew evdaipova Tov KaT apeTTy 
redelay évepyovrra kal Trois exros ayabois 
ixavas Kkexopnynpevoy, k.7.A.; and many 
more instances might be quoted. The 
limitation to a supply of food, where 
it occurs, comes from the context, and 
does not belong to the word itself, 
which is almost synonymous with 
xatackev7y, and differs from it mainly 
by suggesting that the provision or 
equipment is afforded from outside 
and not self-originated. 

This general meaning of provision 
or equipment is in place here. The 
body may properly be said to be 
equipped or furnished, as well as held 
together, by means of its bands and 
ligaments; and accordingly we may 
speak of ‘every band or ligament of 
its equipment or furniture’. The 
rendering of the Geneva Bible (1560), 
if a little clumsy, gives the true 
sense: ‘by euerie toynt, for the furni- 
ture thereof’, But as the word 
‘equip’ does not belong to biblical 
English, we must perhaps be content 
with the rendering, ‘by every joint of 
its supply’. The Latin renders, ‘per 
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omnem tiuncturam [some O.L. autho- 
rities have tactum|subministrationis’, 
which adequately represents the ori- 
ginal, 

kar éevépyecav] These words are to 
be taken closely with év pérp@ évos 
éxaorov pépous. For the further de- 
finition of an anarthrous substantive 
by a prepositional clause, comp. v. 14 
ev mavoupyia mpos Thy peOodiay ths 
mravns. It is just possible that we 
are here again in presence of a tech- 
nical term of Greek physiology. 
Galen (de facult. natural. i. 2, 4, 5) 
distinguishes between ¢pyov, ‘work 
done’, ‘result’, and eévépyeia, ‘the 
working process’, ‘function’: the 
impulse that produces the evépye.a 
being dvvayis. The meaning would 
accordingly be ‘in accordance with 
function in the full measure of each 
several part’, ‘as each part duly fulfils 
its proper function’. At the same 
time we must not lose sight of the 
strong meaning of evépyeca in St Paul: 
see the detached note on évepyeiv and 
its cognates. 

my avénow x.t.r.| ‘maketh the 
increase of the body’. The distance 
of the nominative, ray 70 cdua, is the 
cause of the redundant rod coéparos. 
All that was required was avée., but 
the resolved phrase lends a further 
impressiveness : comp. Col. ii 19 avée 
thy av&now Tov Oeov. 

els oikodopny avrod | ‘unto the build- 
ing thereof’. He recurs to the meta- 
phor which he has already so used in 
Uv. 12 (els oixodopny TOU o@paros), and 
has again touched upon in cuvappo- 
Aoyovpevor. 

€v ayarn| Once again this phrase 
closes a sentence: see the notes on 
rt ah, rel 1% 


17—24. ‘This then is my meaning 
and my solemn protestation. Your 
conduct must no longer be that of 
the Gentile world. They drift without 
a purpose in the darkness, strangers 
to the Divine life; for they are igno- 
rant, because their heart is blind and 
dead: they have ceased to care what 
they do, and..so have surrendered 
themselves to outrageous living, de- 
filing their own bodies and wronging 
others withal. How different is the 
lesson you have learned: I mean, the 
Christ: for is not He the message you 
have listened to, the school of your 
instruction? In the person of Jesus 
you have truth embodied. And the 
purport of your lesson is that you must 
abandon the old life once and for all; 
you must strip off the old man, that 
outworn and perishing garment fouled 
by the passions of deceit: you must 
renew your youth in the spiritual 
centre of your being ; you must clothe 
yourselves with the new man, God’s 
fresh creation in His own image, 
fashioned in righteousness. and holi- 
ness which spring from truth’. 

17. paptvpopna| ‘TZ testify’ or ‘pro- 
test’. See Lightfoot on Gal. v 3 and 
1 Thess. ii 11 (Votes on Epp. p. 29). 
Maprvpeiv ‘to bear witness’ and pap- 
tupeia Oa ‘to be borne witness to’ are 
to be distinguished in the New Testa- 
ment, as in classical Greek, from pap- 
Tvpec@a, Which means first ‘to call to 
witness’ and then absolutely ‘to pro- 
test’ or ‘asseverate’. 

ev kupio| See the exposition on 2. 1. 

vpas] emphatic, as duets in 2. 20. 

mepurarety| See the note on ii 2. 

ta 6m] The alternative reading, 
ra Aoura €vy, has but a weak attesta- 
tion : see the note on various readings. 
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St Paul’s usage varies: (1) they had 
not ceased to be é6yy as contrasted 
with “Iovdator, Rom. xi 13 vpiv d€ Aéyo 
Tois €Oveow, also xv 16 and Eph. ii 

I; yet (2) in a sense they were no 
longer ¢6vn, 1 Cor. xii 2 oiSare Ste ore 
€Ovm nre x7.A. Here at any rate the 
meaning is plain: ‘there is a conduct 
which characterises the Gentile world: 
that you have done with’. 

paraorntt] St Paul uses the word 
again only in Rom. viii 20, 77 yap 
MaraLornte 7 kTioLs umerayn. It suggests 
either absence of purpose or failure 
to attain any true purpose: comp. 
Keel. i 2, etc. waradrns paraoryrev. 
We have similar language used of the 
Gentile world in Rom. i 21, éuarai- 
Onoav é€v rots diadoyiopots attay Kal 
eoxotiaOn 7 aovveros avTay Kapdia. 

18. dvres] to be taken with dmnh- 
orpr@pevor, aS in Col. i 21 Kat vas 
Tore ovras amndAoTpiopevous x... To 
join it with éoxotwpévor would give us 
a very unusual construction; whereas 
amnhXorpiopevor is used almost as a 
noun, see the note on ii 12. Accord- 
ingly ‘being alienated from the life of 
God’ does not imply that they had at 
one tite enjoyed that life: it means 
simply being aliens from it. 

ths Cans tov Oeov] the Divine life 
communicated to man: to this the 
Gentiles were strangers, for they were 
&Oeor, 1112. For the proclamation of 
the Gospel as ‘life’ see Acts v 20 
mavra Ta pyuara THs Cons Ta’TNs. 

rnv ovcav] This is not to be taken 
as emphatic, as it would have to be if 
we punctuated after ey avrots. It 
introduces the cause of the ignorance. 
They have no life, because they have 
no knowledge: and, again, no know- 


ledge because their heart is incapable 
of perception. 

Tapocw] Idpwots hs kapdias is to 
be distinguished from oxAnpoxapdia, 
as ‘obtuseness’ from ‘obstinacy’. See 
the additional note on mépaccs. 

19. dandynkores| They are ‘past 
JSeeling’; i.e. they have ceased to care. 
*Arradyety (‘to cease to feel pain for’, 
Thue. ii 61) comes to have two mean- 
ings: (1) despair, as in Polyb. i 35 5 
to 5€ mpohavas memtaxos apdnv moni- 
Tevpa Kal ras amnadynkvias Wuxds Tov 
Suvapewy (sc. militum) emt ro Kpetrrov 
nyayev, and so elsewhere; (2) reck- 
lessness, Polyb. xvi 12 7 ro yap hackew 
eva TOY capudray ev dori Tiéueva py 
Toul oKiav amndynkvias éotl Wuxijs, 
i.e. such a statement shews a perfectly 
reckless mind. ‘Desperation’ and 
‘recklessness of most unclean living’ 
(misspelt ‘wretchlessness’ in Article 
xvii) are moods which stand not far 
apart. The Latin rendering ‘despe- 
rantes’ does not necessarily imply the 
variant attHAtikotec (for atHAfH- 
Kotec) which is found in D,(Gs). 

doedyeia| The meaning of acéd yea 
is, first, outrageous conduct of any 
kind; then it comes to mean specially 
a wanton violence; and then, in the 
later writers, wantonness in the sense 
of lewdness. See Lightfoot on Gal. 
v 19: ‘a man may be axa@apros and 
hide his sin; he does not become 
doedyjs until he shocks public de- 
cency ’. 

épyaciay] From the early meaning 
of épyov, ‘work in the fields’ (comp. 
Hesiod’s "Epya kal jepar) comes epya- 
rns ‘a field-labourer’, as in Matt. ix 37, 
etc., and épydfeo@ar, which is properly 
‘to till the ground’. The verb is then 
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widened to mean the producing of 
any result by means of labour. *Epya- 
cia is used in Acts xvi 16, 19, xix 24f. 
in the sense of business or the gains 
of business; and still more generally 
in Luke xii 58 Sos éepyaciay (=da 
operam) annddax ba dr’ adrod. 

In the New Testament ¢pya(ec@a:, 
like %pyov, is transferred to moral 
action (as épyatecOa ro dyabov Rom. 
ii 10, xaxdy xiii 10). Here eis épyaciav 
maons dxabapaias is a resolved expres- 
sion used for convenience of construc- 
tion instead of épyateoOar macay dka- 
dapoiay, It means no more than 
‘performance’ or ‘practice’: ‘in opera- 
tionem omnis immunditiae’. 

év mreoveEia] ‘with greediness’, or 
‘rapacity’; i.e. ‘with entire disregard 
of the rights of others’, as Lightfoot 
explains it in his note on Col. iii 5. 
Icovegia often means more than 
‘“covetousness’: mAecovexteivy is used 
in the sense of ‘to defraud’ in the 
special matter of adultery (ev ré 
mpaypare) in 1 Thess. iv 6, Com- 
menting on év weoveéia Origen (Cra- 
mer, ad loc.) says peta ToU meoventetv" 
éxelvous dé (fors. 87) av rods yapous 
vobevouev, and below dxaOapciay dé év 
mreovegla thy potxeiav olopas etva. See 
further the notes on v 3, 5 below. 

20. éuabere| The expression par- 
Odvew Tov xpiorov has no exact paral- 
lel; for pavOavery is not used with an 
accusative of the person who is the 
object of knowledge. But it may be 
compared with other Pauline expres- 
sions, such as rov ypiordoy mapada- 
Betv (Col. ii 6), evducacGa (Gal. iii 27), 
yvova (Phil. iii 10), and indeed dkovew 
in the next verse, which does not 
refer to hearing with the bodily ear. 

The aorists at this point are not to 
be pressed to point to the moment of 
conversion: they indicate the past 


without further definition; and, as the 
context does not fix a particular mo- 
ment, they may be rendered in Eng- 
lish either by the simple past tense 
or, perhaps more naturally, by the 
perfect. 

21. et ye avrov nxovoare] See the 
note on iii 2. Et ye does not imply 
a doubt, but gives emphasis. It is 
closely connected with avrév, which 
itself is in au emphatic position: ‘if 
indeed it is He whom ye have heard’. 

év ave] ‘in Him’ as the sphere of 
instruction; not ‘by Him’ (A. V.) as 
the instructor. 

kados «.t.A.] This clause is ex- 
planatory of the unfamiliar phrase- 
ology which has been used. For ryv 
GAnGecay pavOdvew, dxovew, év TH aAn- 
Geta Siddoxeo Oa, would present no 
difficulty. Truth is found in the per- 
son of Jesus, who is the Christ: He 
is Himself the truth (John xiv 6): 
hence we can be said to ‘learn Him’. 

ad7jOeca] In the older MSS no dis- 
tinction was made between dAndea 
and dAndeia: so that is it possible to 
read kaas éotiv adnéeia, év TO “Inaod, 
‘as He is in truth, in Jesus’. Or re- 
taining the nominative ddndeva, and 
still making 6 ypicros the subject, we 
may render ‘as He is truth in Jesus’. 
Of these two constructions the former 
is preferable; but neither suits the 
context so well as that which has been 
given above. 

22. amodécba| The clause intro- 
duced by the infinitive is epexegetical 
of the general thought of the preced- 
ing sentence: ‘this is the lesson that 
ye have been taught—that ye put off’ 
etc. “ArodécOa, standing in contrast 
with evdvcacOa, is equivalent to the 
arexdvcac a of the parallel passage, 
Col. iii 9 f, dmexSucdpevor Tov madarov 
awOpwrov otv rais mpd&eow adrov, Kal 
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évSvodpevor tov véov. The metaphor 
is that of stripping off one garment 
to put on another. Compare also 
Rom. xiii 12 droOdpeba odv ra Epya 
rov oxérous, evdveapeba dé ra Oma TOU 
ores. 

dvactpopyv] Comp. dveotpapnpev 
more in ii 3; and for dvaotpeper Oat 
as a synonym of repurareiy see the 
note on ii 2. 

madady avOperov) Comp. Rom. 
vi 6 6 madatds jpov avOpamos ouve- 
oravpaéOn. Tadats stands in contrast 
alike to xawés (v. 24), new in the sense 
of fresh, and to vos (Col. iii 10), new 
in the sense of young. The ‘old man’ 
is here spoken of as Pberpopevos, in 
process of decay, as well as morally 
corrupt ; we need in exchange a per- 
petual renewal of youth (dvaveoda Gat), 
as well as a fresh moral personality 
(kaos avOparos). The interchange 
of tenses deserves attention: dmro0e- 
oOar...pberpopevor.. _dvaveoda Oat. ..evdv- 
cacba. Viewed as a change of gar- 
ments the process is momentary; 
viewed as an altered life it is con- 
tinuous. 

23. mvedpate TOU yoos] The mind 
had been devoid of true purpose (év 
paraornte TOU yoos, %. 17), for the 
heart had been dull and dead (8a thy 
mopoow Ths Kapolas, 0. 18). The spi- 
ritual principle of the mind must 
acquire a new youth, susceptible of 
spiritual impressions. The addition 
of rod voos vpav indicates that the 
Apostle is speaking of the spirit in 
the individual: in itself dyaveova Oat 
TO mvevpare would have been am- 
biguous in meaning. We may com- 
pare his use of ro copa Tis capKos 
avroo in speaking of the earthly 


body of our Lord, Col. i 22, ii 11. 

24. kara Oedv] ‘after God’: God 
Himself is the rémos after which the 
newman is created. The allusion is to 
Gen. i 27 kar’ elxdva Oeod émoinoey 
avrév, the language of which is more 
closely followed in Col. iii 10 rov véov 
Tov dvaxawotpevov eis emiyyeow kar’ 
€l\KOVa TOU KTLOQVTOS AUTOV. 

éovsrntt] For the usual distinction 
between dacdrns and Sixavoovvn, as 
representing respectively duty towards 
God and duty towards men (Plato, 
Philo), see Lightfoot’s note on 1 Thess. 
ii 10 éclws Kai dixaiws (Notes on Epp. 
p. 27 f.). The combination was a 
familiar one; comp. Wisd. ix 3, Luke 
175 
dAnOcias] to be taken with both the 
preceding substantives, “in righteous- 
ness and holiness which are of the 
truth’; not as A. V. ‘in righteousness 
and true holiness’. There is an im- 
mediate contrast with ‘the lusts of 
deceit’, card ras émOupias THs amarns 
v. 22; just as in & 15 adnOevovres 
stands in contrast with rs mavns. 
Truth as applied to conduct (see also 
v. 21) ig a leading thought of this 
section, and gives the starting-point 
for the next. 

2s—V.2. ‘I have said that you 
must strip off the old and put on the 
new, renounce the passions of deceit 
and live the life of truth. Begin 
then by putting away lying : it is con- 
trary to the truth of the Body that 
one limb should play another false. 
See that anger lead not to sin; if 
you harbour it, the devil will find a 
place among you. Instead of steal- 
ing, let a man do honest work, that 
he may have the means of giving to 
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others. Corrupt talk must give way 
to good words, which may build up 
your corporate life, words of grace in 
the truest sense: otherwise you will 
pain the Holy Spirit, the seal of your 
present unity and your future re- 
demption. The bitter temper must 
be exchanged for the sweet—for kind- 
ness and tenderheartedness and for- 
givingness. God in Christ has for- 
given you all, and you must copy 
Him, for you are His children whom 
He loves. In love you too must live, 
such love as Christ’s, which is the 
love of sacrifice ’. 

25. drobéuevor| repeated from dar- 
obécGa, v. 22; but the metaphor 
of the garment is dropped, and the 
sense is now more general, not ‘ put- 
ting off’ but ‘putting away’. So in 
Col. iii 8 veri dé dmobecbe Kai vpeis Ta 
mayra, opynv, k.t.A., before the meta- 
phor has been introduced by dzrexév- 
odpevot (v. 9). We cannot with pro- 
priety give the same rendering here 
and in v. 22, as ‘putting away’ a gar- 
ment does not in English signify put- 
ting it off. 

To Wetdos| The word is suggested 
by ris ddnOeias in the preceding verse ; 
but it is used not in its morg general 
sense of ‘falsehood’, but in the nar- 
rower sense of ‘lying’, as is shewn 
by the next words. Comp. John yiii 
44 Grav hadj TO Weddos, Kr. 

Aadeire «.7.A.] An exact quotation 
from Zech. viii 16, except that there 
we have mpos rov for pera tov. In 
Col. iii 9 the precept pr Weddeobe cis 
ahAjdovs occurs, but without the 
reason here given, which is specially 
suggested by the thought of this 
epistle. 

26. opyiterOe k.t.A.] Ps. iv 4, LXX.; 
where we render ‘Stand in awe and 


sin not’ (but R. V. marg. has ‘Be ye 
angry’). The Hebrew means literally 
‘tremble’: so Aquila (kAovetoGe): but 
it is also used of anger. 

6 nAvos x.7.A.] Grotius and others 
cite the remarkable parallel from 
Plut. de amore fratr. 488 B eira 
pipetcOat rovs IlvOayopixovs, ot yéever 
pnev mpoonkovtes GAAA Kotvod Adyou 
peréxovtes, elmore mpoaxOetev eis howdo- 
plas vm épyhs, mp 7 Tov HAtov Odvat 
tas Sekvas éuBaddAovres aAAnAoLs Kat 
domacapevor SueAvovro. For the form 
of the precept compare Deut. xxiv 
15 avOnuepoy dmodeces tov prov 
avrov (SC. Tov mévyTos), ovK éemidvaerat 
o Aus én adro: and Evang. Petri 
§§ 2, 5, and the passages quoted by 
Dr Swete ad loc. 

rapopytou@| The word does not 
appear to be found outside biblical 
Greek, although rapopyifoua (pass.) 
sometimes occurs. In the Lxx. it 
always (with the exception of a 
variant in A) has an active meaning, 
‘provocation’, whereas apo€vopds 
is used in the passive sense, ‘indigna- 
tion’: mapopyi¢ew and rapoéivew are 
of common occurrence and often ren- 
der the same Hebrew words. Here 
mapopyiapos is the state of feeling 
provocation, ‘wrath’. Tapopyitew oc- 
curs below, vi 4. 

27. Oidore rérrov] In Rom. xii 19 Sdre 
rorov Th opyy the context (‘Vengeance 
is Mine’) shews that the meaning is 
‘make way for the Divine wrath’. 
The phrase occurs in Hcclus. iv 5 uy} 
dds térov avOpér@ xatapdcacbai ce, 
X1X 17 dos rérov vou ‘“Ywicrov (give 
room for it to work), xxxviii 12 cat 
iarp@ dds rorov (allow him scope). It 
is found in the later Greek writers, 
as in Plutarch, Moral. 462 B Sei dé 
pare maifovras avrH (sc. rp dpyq) dun 
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Sova rérov : but it is perhaps almost a 
Latinism: comp. locum dare (Cie. al.). 
diaBor@] There is no ground for 
interpreting this with some of the 
older commentators as meaning here 
‘a slanderer’: for although the word 
is not used by St Paul outside this 
epistle and the Pastoral Epistles, its 
sense is unmistakeable in vi 11. 

28. 6 xdémrwv] The man who has 
been given to stealing, as distinguished 
from 6 xAémrns, a common thief, and 
also from 6 xkAéWas, one who has stolen 
on a particular occasion. 

komiat@ k.7.A.]| Compare 1 Cor. iv 
I2 xomidpev epyatopevor tais idias 
xepoiv, and 1 Thess. iv 11 épydafeoOar 
Tais xepoly vpov. On the other hand 
we have in Rom. ii 10 and Gal. vi 10 
the phrase ¢pya¢eo Oa ro ayadov (which 
is to be compared with épya¢eoOar rv 
avopiay, frequent in the Psalms and 
found in Matt. vii 23). Here the 
combination of the two phrases gives 
an effective contrast with xémrew. 
For the addition of ?déars see the note 
on various readings. 

29. Noyos campos] Sampos pri- 
marily means ‘rotten’ or ‘corrupt’: 
but in a derived sense it signifies 
‘effete’, and so ‘worthless’. It is 
often joined with zadaws, which it 
approaches so nearly in meaning that 
it can even be used in a good sense of 
‘old and mellow’ wines. Ordinarily, 
however, it signifies ‘old and worn 
out’: see the passages collected by 
Wetstein on Matt. vii 18. In the 
Gospels it stands as the antithesis of 
dyaOos and xadés: Matt, vii 17 f., xii 
33, Luke vi 43, of the ‘bad’ as con- 
trasted with the ‘good’ tree and 
fruit; Matt. xiii 48 of the ‘bad’ as 
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contrasted with the ‘good’ fish (ra 
cada). In these places the word is 
used in the sense of ‘worthless’; and 
the original meaning of ‘ corruptness’ 
has entirely disappeared. It does not 
follow that the word as used by St 
Paul means only ‘idle’ or ‘worthless ’, 
like the pyua dpyoy of Matt. xii 36. 
The context requires a stronger sense; 
the sin rebuked is on a level with 
lying and stealing. If it does not go 
so far as the aicypodoyia of Col. iii 8, 
it certainly includes the pwpodoyia 
and evrpamehia which are appended 
to aicxypdérns in Eph. v 4. 

et tis dyads] For et ris, ‘whatever’, 
comp. Phil. iv 8. *Ayaéds is morally 
good, in contrast to campos, and not 
merely ‘good for a purpose’, which 
would be expressed by ed6eros. Com- 
pare Rom. xv 2 ékaoros judy re 
TAnoloy apeckéT@ eis TO ayabov mpos 
oikodopny. 

ths xpetas] Xpeia is (1) need, (2) 
an occasion of need, (3) the matter in 
hand. For the last sense compare 
Acts Vi 3 ots katactncopev emt Tis 
xpetas ravrns, and Tit. iii 14. Wetstein 
quotes Plut. Pericl. 8 o TepiAjs rept 
Tov Adyov evAaBys Hv, dor’ del mpos TO 
Bypa Badifwv niyero trois Oeois pndé 
pyua pndev exrecety Gkovros avrov mpos 
THY TpoKElmeyny xXpEelav avdppoorov. 
The meaning here is, ‘for building up 
as the matter may require’, or ‘as 
need may be’. 

The Old Latin had ad aedifica- 
tionem jfidet, and the bilingual MSS 
D,*G; read riorews for ypeias. Jerome 
substituted ‘opportunitatis’ for ‘fidet’. 
Further evidence is given in the note 
on various readings. 

xapw| For yxdpis in respect of 
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speech compare Col. iv 6 6 déyos 
ipay mavrore év xdpirt, Aare npTupevos 
(seasoned with the true ‘salt’ of 
speech), and Col. iii 16 @dais mvevpa- 
tixais é€v xdpire x.t.A. Compare also 
the contrast between evrpamedia and 
evxapioria below in v 4; and see the 
detached note on xdpis. We cannot 
reproduce in English the play upon 
the two meanings of yapis in this 
passage. 

30. pm Avwetre]| Compare Isa. lxiii 
10 rapdévvav ro mvedpa Te dytov avrov. 
On our present passage is founded 
the remarkable injunction of the 
Shepherd of Hermas in regard to 
Avan (Mand. x). The interpretation 
there given is capricious and purely 
individualistic : dpov ody dd ceavtTov 
rv Avan Kat pr Ode TO TvEdpa TO 
Gywov Td é€v gol KarTotkody...Td yap 
mvetpa TOU Geod TO Sober eis THY odpKa 
TavTny AUaHY ovy Umopéeper ovde oTEVO- 
xoplav. evdvoa oty ty idapéryra, 
x7.A. To St Paul on the contrary the 
Spirit is the bond of the corporate 
life, and that ‘grieves’ Him which 
does not tend to the ‘building-up’ of 
the Christian society. We may com- 
pare Rom. xiv 15 ef yap Oia Bpdua 
o abdeAdds cov Avmeira, ovKeTe KaTa 
adyarny mepurareis: and Jerome on 
Hzek. xviii 7 (Vall. vy 207): ‘in euan- 
gelio quod iuxta Hebraeos Nazaraei 
legere consueuerunt inter maxima 
ponitur crimina, gut fratris sui spi- 
ritum contristauerit’. That which 
tends not to build but to cast down, 
that which grieves the brother, grieves 
the Spirit which is alike in him and 
in you. 

écghpayicénre] The whole clause is 
an echo of i 13f. éodpayicOnre TO 
TvevpaTL THS emayyeAias TO ayi@...€is 


droditpecw ths mepuroijcews. The 
Spirit was the seal of the complete 
incorporation of the Gentiles. Com- 
pare further 1 Cor. xii 13 xal yap ev 
évi mvevpare jets wavtes els EV TOpa 
éBarricOnyev, eire "lovdaior etre "EAAn- 
ves, K.T.A. 

31. mkpia] The three other pas- 
sages in which this word occurs 
borrow their phraseology directly or 
indirectly from the Old Testament 
(Acts viii 23, Rom. iii 14, Heb. xii 15). 
Here the usage is genuinely Greek, 
and may be compared with Col. iii 19 
pn) mixpaiveobe Tpds avtds. Aristotle 
in discussing various forms of anger 
says (Eth. Nic. iv 11): of peéy ovv 
6pyidor raxéws pev dpyi€ortat, Kal ois 
ov dei, at €f)’ ois ov dei, kal paddov 
det" mavovra dé taxéas...oi dé mxpol 
ducdiddvrot, Kai ToAdY xpovoy opyifov- 
tat’ Katéyovot yap Tov Oupov. It 
appears, then, that mxpia is an em- 
bittered and resentful spirit which 
refuses reconciliation. 

Ovpos x.1.A.] Compare Col. iii 8 
opynv, Ouvyov, kakiavy, Bracdnplay, ai- 
cxpodroyiay, and see Lightfoot’s notes 
on these words. The Stoics distin- 
guished between 6uyuds, the outburst 
of passion, and dpy7, the settled feel- 
ing of anger. 

kpavyn| ‘outery’: but, here only, in 
the bad sense, of clamouring against 
another. Its meaning is defined by 
its position after dpy7, and before 
BXacdnpia (‘evil speaking’ or ‘slander- 
ing’). 

apéjto] Compare I Cor. v 2 wa 
dp6n €k pécov vuay 6 To épyov roto 
mpagéas. St Paul uses the word again 
only in 1 Cor. vi 15 and Col. ii 
14. 

kaxia] ‘malice’, not ‘wickedness’: 
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comp. Tit. iii 3 & kaxia kal Péove 
Siayovres. 

32. xpyoroi «.t.d.] The parallel 
passage, Col. iii 12, has: evdvcacde... 
omdayxva oixtipuod, xpnotérnra, Ta- 
Tewohpoaiyny, mpavrnra, pakpobvupiay, 
avexduevot GdANA@Y, Kal xapiCopevoe 
€avtois, édy tis mpds Tia €xn poudny* 
Kalas xal 6 kipios éxapicaro tpiv, obrw 
kai vyeis. In our epistle the demand 
for humility and forbearance has been 
made before (iv 2): kindness, tender- 
ness, forgivingness are now enforced. 

evomdayxvo.] The word occurs 
again only in 1 Pet. iii 8. It is not 
found in the Lxx, but occurs in the 
Prayer of Manasses (7. 7) which is one 
of the Canticles appended to the 
Greek Psalter. It is also found, with 
its substantive evomAayxvia, in the 
Testam. xti patriarch. Hippocrates 
uses it in a literal sense of a healthy 
condition of the orAdyyva, as he also 
uses peyadoorAayxvos of their enlarge- 
ment by disease. Euripides, Rhes. 
192, has evordayxvia metaphorically 
for ‘a stout heart’. The use of the 
word for tenderness of heart would 
thus seem to be not classical, but 
Jewish in origin, as Lightfoot suggests 
in regard to omdayxviterOa in his 
note on Phil. i 8. DWodvordayyvos 
occurs in Jas. v 11, with a variant 
moAvevorrAayxvos: see Harnack’s note 
on Herm. Vis. i 3 2. 

éavrois] For the variation of the 
pronoun after the preceding «is a\Xn- 
Aovs see Lightfoot’s note on Col. iii 13 
dveyouevor adAndav Kal yapiCopevor Eav- 
rots. To the instances there cited 
should be added Luke xxiii 12 éyé- 
vovto O€ idot...er adAnA@v" mpov- 
mpxov yap ev €xOpa dvres Tpos avdTous, 
where the change is made for variety’s 
sake (Blass Gram. N. T. § 48, 9). 
The same reason suffices to explain 
the variation here. If €avrois is the 
more appropriate in the second place, 


it is so on account of the clause which . 
follows: they among themselves must 
do for themselves what God has done 
for them. 

Origen, who noted the variation, 
was led by it to interpret yapifdpevor 
in the sense of ‘giving’ as God has 
‘given’ to us, as in Rom. viii 32 més 
ovxi kal oly atte ra mdvra qpiv xapi- 
cerat; The kindness and tender- 
heartedness which we shew «is dAXy- 
ous, he says, is in fact shewn rather 
to ourselves, dia rd cvocdpous pas 
eivat...radra 8 éavrois xapiCiueba, boa 
kai 0 Oeds qpiv ev Xpiord éxapicaro. 
But the parallel in Col. iii 13, where 
€dv Tis mpos Twa éxn poudny is added, 
is in itself decisive against this view. 
The Latin rendering ‘donantes... 
donauit’ lends it no support, as may 
be seen at once from Col. ii 13 ‘do- 
nantes uobis omnia delicta’, a use of 
donare which is Ciceronian. 

év Xpiora] ‘in Christ’, not ‘for 
Christ’s sake’ as in A.V. The expres- 
sion is intentionally brief and preg- 
nant. Compare 2 Cor. v 19 Oeds fv év 
XpioT@ kdcpov xatrad\ddcowy éavrd, 
where the omission of the definite 
articles, frequent in pointed or pro- 
verbial sayings, has the effect of pre- 
senting this as a concise summary of 
the truth (6 Adyos ris Karaddaysjs). 
In Col. iii 13 we have simply 6 kvpuos 
(or 6 Xpwrrds) Here however the 
mention of o Geds enables the Apostle 
to expand his precept and to say yi- 
veobe ody piynral Tod Oeod k.T.d. 

éxapicato] ‘hath forgiven’. <‘ For- 
gave’ (Col. iii 13 A.V.) is an equally 
permissible rendering. It is an error 
to suppose that either is more faithful 
than the other to the sense of the 
aorist, which, unless the context 
decides otherwise, represents an in- 
definite past. 

vpiv| On the variants here and in 
v 2 see the note on various readings. 
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V. 1. pinrai] Again and again 
we find in St Paul’s epistles such 
expressions as pupntal juov (1 Thess. 
i 6), popnrai pov (1 Cor. iv 16, xi I), 
pysetoGar pas (2 Thess. iii 7, 9). 
Here he boldly bids his readers 
‘follow God’s example’, ‘copy God’. 
Comp. Ign. Hph. 1 piynrat dvres Geod, 
Trall. 1 cipady ipas as éyvav pinras 
dvras Geod. 

réxva ayarnra] ‘as His beloved chil- 
dren’. The epithet leads the way to 
the further precept kai mepurareire ev 
ayarn. 

2. mapédoxev] The closest parallels 
are in v. 25 KkaOds kal 6 xpiotos mya- 
mnoev Thy éxkAnolay Kal éavToy Tapédo- 
kev vmep avtis, and Gal. ii 20 Tod viod 
Tov Oeod Tov dyanjoavros je Kal mapa- 
ddévros éavroy Urep éyov. But we may 
also compare Gal. i 4 rod ddvros éavrov 
dep Tév duaptiav nuov, and in the 
Pastoral Epistles 6 Sots éavrov dyti- 
Nurpov tmép ravrov (1 Tim. ii 6), os 
edwxev éavtov vrep nuoy (Tit. ii 14). 
In Rom. viii 32 the action is ascribed 
to the Father, imep jor mavtev rape- 
Sexey avrov, and in Rom. iv 25 we 
have the verb in the passive, os wape- 
806n dia Ta mapamrépara nuov. In 
the last two passages, as in the fre- 
quent occurrences of the word in the 
Gospels, there is probably a reference 
to Isa. lili 9, 12. It is to be noted 
that in none of these passages is any 
allusion to the idea of sacrifice added, 
as there is in the present case. 

vpov] For the variant judv see the 
note on various readings. 

mpooopay kat 6voiav| ‘These words 
are found in combination in Ps. xxxix 
(xl) 7 @votiav kai mpoodopay ovk nOedn- 
cas (quoted in Heb. x 5, 8). MUpoc- 
dopa is very rare in the Lxx (apart 
from Keclus.), whereas @uvcia is ex- 
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ceedingly common. St Paul uses mpoo- 
gopd again only in speaking of ‘the 
offering of the Gentiles’, Rom, xv 16: 
évcia he employs again four times 
only (once of heathen sacrifices). It is 
therefore probable that here he bor- 
rows the words, half-consciously at 
least, from the Psalm. 

els dapnv evodias| Oopuy is found 
in the literal sense in John xii 3. 
Otherwise it occurs only in St Paul 
and in every case in connexion with 
evodia, Which again is confined to his 
epistles. The passages are 2 Cor. ii 
I4—I16 thy dopiy THs yuweoews avTOU 
gavepotvre Se jyav év ravti rom@’ drt 
Xpicrod evodia eopev TO OeG Ev Trois 
coCopévors Kal €y Tois dmoAdupévors* 
ois pev copy ek Oavarov k7.A., and 
Phil. iv 18 werAnpopa SeEduevos mapa 
’"Exagppodiroy ta map vuav, dopny do- 
dias, Ovoiav Sexryy, evapeotov TO Od, 
where the wording is closely parallel 
to that of the present passage. The 
Apostle is still employing Old Testa- 
ment language: dcop) evodias, or eis 
oopny evodias, occurs about forty times 
in the Pentateuch and four times in 
Ezekiel. The fact that he uses the 
metaphor with equal freedom of the 
preaching of the Gospel and of the 
gifts of the Philippians to himself 
should warn us against pressing it too 
strongly to a doctrinal use in the 
present passage. 

Jerome, doubtless reproducing Ori- 
gen, comments as follows: ‘ Qui pro 
aliorum salute usque ad sanguinem 
contra peccatum dimicat, ita ut et 
animam suam tradat pro eis, iste 
ambulat in caritate, imitans Christum 
qui nos in tantum dilexit ut crucem 
pro salute omuium sustineret. quo- 
modo enim ille se tradidit pro nobis, 
sic et iste pro quibus potest libenter 
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occumbens imitabitur eum qui obla- 
tionem et hostiam in odorem suaui- 
tatis se patri tradidit, et fiet etiam 
ipse oblatio et hostia deo in odorem 
suauitatis’, So too Chrysostom: ‘Opés 
TO Urep exOpav mabeiv Ste dap) evo- 
dias éaori, Ovola edmpdocdexros; Kav 
aroavns, tore fon Ovaia’ rovTo pupy- 
aacGai éort Tov Ged. 

3—14. ‘The gross sins of lust and 
rapacity must not even be mentioned 
—for are you not numbered with 
saints? Nothing foul, nothing even 
foolish must pass your lips: let the 
grace of wit be superseded by the 
truer grace of thanksgiving. You 
know for certain that these black sins 
exclude from the kingdom. Let no 
false subtilty impose upon you: it is 
these things which bring down God’s 
wrath on the heathen world. With 
that world you can have no fellowship 
now: you are light, and not darkness 
as you were. As children of light 
you must walk, and find the fruit of 
light in all that is good and true. 
Darkness has no fruit: with its fruit- 
less works you must have no partner- 
ship: nay, you must let in the light 
and expose them—those secrets of 
unspeakable shame. Exposure by the 
light is manifestation : darkness made 
manifest is turned to light. So we 
sing: Sleeper awake, rise from the 
dead; the Christ shall dawn upon 
thee’. 

3. 4 mreoveEia] Comp. iv 19 els 
épyaciav dkxafapoias maons ev meo- 
ve&ia. It is clear that rAcovegia has in 
the Apostle’s mind some connexion 
with the class of sins which he twice 
sums up under the term dkadapcia 
maca: yet it is not included, as some 
have supposed, in this class: other- 
wise we should have expected the 
order sopveia dé kat mdeovegia kai 


dxaOapoia waca. Neither is it a sy- 
nonym for daxadapcia waca: for in 
Col. iii 5 (quoted below on @. 5) it 
stands even more clearly apart at the 
close of the list, being introduced by 
kai thv, as here by the disjunctive 7. 

4. aioxporns| occurs here only in 
the Greek bible; but in Col. iii 8 we 
have vuvi 6€ dwodecGe kai wpeis ra 
mavta, 6pynv, Oupov, Kaxiav, BLacdn- 
piav, aicxpodoyiay ék Tod oropatos 
Upav. 

pwpodroyia] Comp. Plut. Mor. 504 B 
oUT@s ov éyerat TO Tivew, ef mpocein 
T@ Tlvety TO Gi@mav: GAN 7 pwpodoyia 
péeOny mrovet THY Olvwowy. 

7] The disjunctive particle sepa- 
tates evrpameAla from aicyporns and 
pewpodroyia, which are in themselves 
obviously reprehensible. Moreover 
the isolation of evrpaweAia prepares 
the way for the play upon words in 
its contrast with evyapioria. 

evtparedia] versatility—nearly al- 
ways of speech—and so facetiousness 
and witty repartee. Aristotle regards 
it as the virtuous mean between 
seurrility and boorishness: Eth. Nic. 
ii 7 13 mepi dé rd Hdd TO per ev madia, 
O pev pécos evtpdmedos Kal 7 diaects 
evtparrenia, 1 d€ vmepBorn Bapodoxia 
kal 6 éywy avtjny Bapoddoyos, 6 & éAXel- 
Tov dypoikos tis Kal 4 €&is aypockia. 
In certain circumstances, however, kat 
of Bapodoxor eUTpameot mpowayopevov- 
rat ws xapievres (tbid. iv 14 4): this 
does not mean that evdrpamedia be- 
comes a bad thing, but that the bad 
thing (G@podoyia) puts itself forward 
under the good name. Comp. het. 
ii 12 ad fin. 7 yap evtpanedia Trera- 
devpévn UBpis eoriv: this is not given 
as a definition of the word: the point 
is that as youth affects U@pus, so evrpa- 
media, Which is a kind of ‘insolence 
within bounds’, is also a characteristic 
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of youth. Although this quick-witted 
raillery might easily be associated 
with impropriety of conversation— 
and this danger is doubtless in the 
Apostle’s mind—yet the word itself 
appears to remain free from taint. 
This may be seen, for example, by its 
frequent association with xdps and 
its derivatives: comp. Josephus Aniig. 
xii 4 3 noOels Sé emi tH xapeTe Kal 
evrpareXia Tov veavioxov: Plutarch 
Mor. 52 (of Alcibiades) pera evrpa- 
meAtas (dy Kal xaptros. 

dvncev] Comp. Col. iii 18 ws dvjKcev 
ev xupi@, and see Lightfoot’s note, in 
which he illustrates the use of the 
imperfect in this word and in rpoojKev 
and xa@jxev (Acts xxii 22) by our own 
past tense ‘ought’ (= ‘owed’). 

evyapioria| St Jerome’s exposition 
deserves to be given in full, as it 
throws light not only on the interpre- 
tation of the passage but also on the 
history of biblical commentary. ‘Up 
to this point’, he says, ‘the Apostle 
seems to have introduced nothing 
foreign to his purpose or alien to 
the context. But in regard to what 
follows, some one may raise the ques- 
tion, What has “giving of thanks” to 
do immediately after the prohibition 
of fornication and uncleanness and 
lasciviousness and shamefulness and 
foolish speaking and jesting? If he 
was at liberty to name some one 
virtue, he might have mentioned 
“justice”, or “truth”, or “love”: though 
these also would have been somewhat 
inconsequent at this point. Perhaps 
then by “giving of thanks (gratiarum 
activo)” is meant in this place not that 
by which we give thanks to God, but 
that on account of which we are called 
grateful or ingratiating (grati siue 
gratiost) and witty (sa/st) among men. 
For a Christian must not be a foolish- 
speaker and a jester: but his speech 
must be seasoned with salt, that it 
may have grace with them that hear 
it. And since it is not usual, except 
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with certain learned persons among 
the Greeks, to use the word evxapiria 
[the editions give evxapioria] as dis- 
tinguished from eucharistia, i.e, to 
distinguish between gratioswm esse 
and agere gratias, I suppose that the 
Apostle, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
used the current word and intended 
to hint at his own meaning in the 
signification of the other word: and 
this the rather, because with the 
Hebrews gratiosus and gratias agens 
are expressed, as they tell us, by one 
and the same word. Hence in Pro- 
verbs (xi 16): yur evxdpiotos éyeiper 
avdpt Sdgéav, mulier grata suscitat 
uiro gloriam, where it stands for 
gratiosa. We should appear to be 
doing violence to the Scripture in 
thus daring to interpret mulier 
gratias agens as mulier gratiosa, 
were it not that the other editions 
agree with us: for Aquila and Theo- 
dotion and Symmachus have so ren- 
dered it, viz. yuv7 yxapiros, mulier 
gratiosa, and not evydpicros, which 
refers to the “giving of thanks”! 
Thus far St Jerome. But whence 
this subtle feeling for Greek, this apt 
quotation from the Greek bible, this 
appeal to various translators instead 
of to the ‘ Hebrew verity’? We have 
the answer in an extract from Origen’s 
Commentary, happily preserved in 
Cramer’s Catena: Ovdx dvpke S€ rots 
aylows ovd€é avrn (8c. evrpamedia], adda 
padXov 1 év maou mpos Oedv evxapioria® 
jyouv evxapiotia Kad hy evxapicrous 
Kal xaplevrds Twas dapev' pwpoddyov 
bev ovv kal evrpameAov ov Sei etvat, 
evxdaptotov Sé Kal yaplevra. Kat émet 
dovynbés €ott TO eimeiv ‘ddAG paddov 
evxapiria’ (sic legendum: ed. edxapi- 
aria), Taxa avti TovTou €xpyoato Th er 
@Aov Keyevn éEer Kal etrev ‘adda 
padXoy evxapiotia’. Kat pmore eos 
eorl T@ ovdpatt tis evyapiorias kal 
ToU evxapictov tovs amo ‘EBpaiwv 
xpncOa dvti rhs evxapirias (ed. evxa- 
ptorias) kat evyapirov, x7.A. He then 
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proceeds to cite the Lxx and other 
versions of Prov. xi16. St Jerome’s 
comment is thus fully accounted for, 
and we are able to see how closely he 
followed Origen, his indebtedness to 
whomhe expressesinhis preface. Since 
this note was written my friend Mr 
J. A. F. Gregg has examined the 
Paris Ms of the Catena, and found 
that in both places it gives the word 
evxapiria. This word indeed appears 
to have no substantial existence and 
to be a mere conjecture on the part 
of Origen. 

We cannot suppose that St Paul 
meant anything but ‘thanksgiving’ by 
evxayioria. But he was led to his 
choice of the word by the double 
meaning which certainly belongs to 
the adjective evyapioros (comp., for 
example, Xenoph. Cyrop. ii 2 1 ev- 
Xaptororaro: Adyor). See the note on 
iv 29, iva 8@ xapw Trois dxovovow. 

5. tore ywodokovtes] This appears 
to be a Hebraism for ‘ye know of a 
surety’. The reduplication with the 
infinitive absolute (Y7N yo) and the 
like) occurs 14 times in the Old 
Testament. The txx generally render 
it by yvovres yvdcecde, etc. Some- 
times the reduplication is simply 
neglected. In 1 Sam. xx 3, however, 
we find ywocxoy oidev, and in Jer. 
xlix (xlii) 22 the actual phrase icre 
yweokortes ore Occurs in several MSS 
sub asterisco, being a Hexaplaric 
reading which in the margin of Codex 
Marchalianus is assigned to Symma- 
chus. 

mAeovextns] See the notes on v. 3 
and iv 19; and compare Col. iii. 5 
mopveiav, axkaGapaiay, mados, émiOupiav 
Kakny, Kal THY TAeovegiay Aris éeotly 
eldwAoAarpia. In the New Testament 
the verb mAcovexreivy is confined to 
two of St Paul’s epistles: it regularly 
means ‘to defraud’, 2 Cor. ii 11 (iva 
pn) mAeoverTnOdpwev UTO TOV arava), 


vii 2, xii 17f. In 1 Thess. iv 6 it is 
used in connexion with the sin of 
impurity, rd ju) darepBalvew Kal mdeo- 
VEKTEly €v TH Tpaypate Tov adeAoy 
avrov. Certain forms of impurity 
involve an offence against the rights 
of others (‘thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s wife’). Accordingly meo- 
ve€ia occurs in close proximity to sins 
of impurity in several passages. The 
context in such cases gives a colour 
to the word; but it does not appear 
that mAeoveEia can be independently 
used in the sense of fleshly concu- 
piscence. The chief passages, besides 
those which have been cited above, 
are 1 Cor. v 9 ff. @ypapa vuiv ev 7 
EmLOTOAR put} Tvvavapiyyvabac mopvoss, 
ov mdvyT@s Tois Topvois TOU KdoTpOU 
Tovrov 4 rots mAeovexrais Kal Gpmakw 
7) eld@doddrpats, émet delrcre dpa ek 
Tov Koopou e€edOeiv, viv b€ %ypaya 
Up wn cvvavapiyrvvabat ea Tis ddeAos 
dvouatouevos 7 mopvos f mAeovéxrns 
eidwdoAdrpys 7) Aoidopos 4} péOva0s 7 
dpraf, t@ Towito pndé cuvecOiew: 
vi 9 f. 4 ovx oldare Gre Gdixor Geod 
Bacwrclay ov KAnpovopnoovew; pt) mra- 
vaoOe* ovre mopvot ovre eid@AoAdrpat 
oUTE polyol OTE padakol ovTEe apcevo- 
Kotras ovTe KA€MTAL OUTE TAEOVEKTAL, OU 
peOvaot, od Aoidopa, ody apmayes Bact- 
Aeiav Oeov KAnpovoyncovow. In the 
former passage wAcovéxracs comes in 
somewhat suddenly when sdpvors alone 
has been the starting-point of the 
discussion ; but the addition cai dp- 
mag shews that the ground of the 
discussion is being extended. The 
latter passage recurs largely to the 
language of the former. Fora further 
investigation of wAecoveEia, and for its 
connexion with cidwdoAarpia, see 
Lightfoot’s notes on Col. iii 5. 

Tov xpirrov Kal Geov| The article 
is sometimes prefixed to the first only 
of a series of nearly related terms: 
compare ii 20 emi T@ Oepyedio Tov 
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yap ToTE TKOTOS, VV O€ pas év Kupiw: ws Téxva PwTos 
mEpiTar etre: 96 yap kaprros Tov pwros év TacN ayalGe 
our Kae Succuoouvy Kal dAnGeta > SoxyudCoves Th OTL 
evdper Tov TO Kup te" Meal un TUVKOLWWYEITE TOTS EpryoLs 


Tols akapTols TOU oKOTOUS, baAXov dé Kal €NeYYXETE, 


droorékw@v Kal mpopnray, iii 12 Thy 
mappnotav Kal mpocaywyny, iii 18 ré To 
mAdTos Kat phKos Kal tyos Kal Babos. 

6. xKevois Noyots] The only parallel 
is a close one; Col. ii 8 d.a...xevjs 
dratns. Kevos when used of speech 
is practically equivalent to wWevdys: 
comp. Didaché 2 otx éorat 6 déoyos 
cov Wevdjs, ov Kevds, GAAA peperTo- 
pévos mpakéer: also Arist. Eth. Nic. ii 
7 I Kevdrepor (Adyor) as Opposed to 
dAnOwerepor: Galen de diff. puls. iii 6 
(Kuhn viii 672) otras ody Kal rovs 
Aoyous éviore Wevdeis dvoudovar Kevous. 

7. ouvpéroxo.] This compound and 
cuvkowwveire IN VY. II May be con- 
trasted with the three compounds 
cuvkAnpovoua, oVvT@pa, cvypéroxa, by 
which the Apostle emphasised their 
entry into the new fellowship (iii 6). 

9. dyabwovrn| Comp. Rom. xv 14, 
Gal. v 22, 2 Thess. i 11. It repre- 
sents the kindlier, as ducavoovvn repre- 
sents the sterner element in the ideal 
character : comp. Rom. v 7. 

10, Soxcpatovres x.7-A.]| Comp. Rom. 
Xli 2 eis To Soxipatery vpas Ti ro O€Anpa 
Tov Oeod, Td ayaddy Kal evapeotor kal 
tédecov: and Col. iii 20 rotiro yap 
evdpeotov eotiv ev kupio. For the use of 
evdpeotos and its adverb in inscriptions 
see Deissmann Neue Bibelst. p. 42. 

II. éAéyxere] The ordinary mean- 
ing of éAéyxe in the New Testament 
is ‘to reprove’, in the sense of ‘to 
rebuke’, But in the only other pas- 
sage in which the word occurs in 
St Paul’s writings (apart from the 
Pastoral Epistles) reproof in words is 


clearly out of place: 1 Cor. xiv 24 
éav d€ mavtes mpognrevao, eiceAOn Se 
TUS dmuoros 7) iuadrns, ehéyxerat vmrO 
Taro, dvakpiverat vr TavTav, ra 
Kpunra ths Kapdias avTovU avepa yive- 
rat, where the verb eAéyxev seems to 
suggest the explanatory sentence ra 
kpunra...pavepa yiverat. So in our 
present passage eheyxere is immedi- 
ately followed by ra yap xkpupy ywvo- 
peva, and subsequently we have ra 
dé mavta édeyxdpeva Ud Tod hwros 
gavepodira. Accordingly it is best to 
interpret the word in the sense of ‘to 
expose’; a meaning which it likewise 
has in John iii 20 puoet 7d Has kat 
ovk épyetat mpos TO Pas, iva pn eheyx 67 
Ta €pya avrov (contrast va pavepoby 
in the next verse). This signification 
is illustrated by Wetstein from Arte- 
midorus ii 36 7Avos amd dvcews e€ava- 
réh\A@y Ta KpuTTa ehéyxet TOY heANOEvat 
Soxovvrwy, and also from the lexico- 
graphers. 

With this interpretation we give 
unity to the whole passage. The 
contrast throughout is between light 
and darkness. First we have, as the 
result of the light, that testing which 
issues in the approval of the good 
(Soxysaew) ; secondly, as the result 
of the meeting of the light with the 
darkness, that testing which issues in 
the exposure of the evil (eAéyxecv). 
And then, since éAéyxerOar and dave- 
povoOa are appropriate respectively 
to the evil and the good (as in John 
iii 20, quoted above), the transforma- 
tion of the one into the other is 
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12 \ \ ~ / ¢ > “ 2 
Ta yap Kpvp~n yivoueva UT’ avTay ainxpov éoTw Kal 
13, \ \ , > / \ fon 
Aeyew" “ra de mavta éheyxouEva VO TOU PwTds pave- 
~~ lod ni \ fe ~ D 
POoUTal, Tav yap TO havepoumevov pws EaTiv. S10 NEyeEL 


af € 
Eryeuoe, 6 Kabevowr, 


\ > / a ~ 
Kal GVaTTa EK TWY VEKPWY, 


\ > , G 
Kal ETLP AVG EL TOL O Xplor os. 


marked by the change of the verbs: 
eAeyxopeva...pavepotra...rd avepov- 
pevov Pas eortiv. 

12. aioypov éoTw kat déyew] The 
order of the sentence deserves atten- 
tion: ra yap Kpypy ywopueva stands 
closely connected with edéyyere, and 
forms a special interpretation of ra 
épya tov oxKorovs: whereas aicypov 
é€otw kal éyew means simply that 
they are ‘unspeakably shameful’. 

13. ta 6€ mavta| This might be 
taken to mean ‘but all these things’, 
namely ra xpuypy ywoueva vm adrar. 
It seems however more in St Paul’s 
manner to interpret ra mdyta as ‘all 
things’, and to regard the article as 
linking together the individual ele- 
ments (zarra) and presenting them as 
awhole. The statement accordingly is 
universal in its reference. All things 
when they come to be tested by the 
light cease to be obscure and become 
manifest. 

avepotpevov] ‘Omne enim quod 
manifestatur lumen est’, Vulg. To 
render with the Authorised Version 
‘for whatsoever doth make manifest is 
light’ is to do violence to the Greek 
(for there is no example in the New 
Testament of the middle voice of 
davepody), and to offer a truism which 
adds nothing to the meaning of the 
passage. In St Paul’s mind ‘to be- 
come manifest’ means to cease to be 
darkness, and to be a partaker of the 
very nature of light: ‘for everything 
that becomes manifest is light’. Thus 
the Apostle has described a process 
by which darkness itself is transformed 
into light. The process had been 


realised in those to whom he wrote: 
ire ydp wore oxdros, viv dé pas (». 8). 

14. 610 Aéyer| Comp. iv 8. Seve- 
rian (Cramer’s Catena ad loc.), after 
saying that the passage is not to be 
found in the canonical writings, adds: 
xdpicua qv ToTe Kal mpocevxfs kal 
Wakpev vroB8daddortos Tod mvedparos, 
kabads éyer ev TH mpos Kopw6iovs* 
"Exaotos tyav adpov exer, mporevxny 
éxet...OnAov ovy Ore ev evi TovT@Y TOY 
mvevpatikay Wahwav nro. mpocevxeov 
éxelro TOTO O epynpovevoev. The at- 
tempts to assign the quotation to an 
apocryphal writing are probably mere 
guesses. 

exupavoes| For the variants ém- 
Waice and énupaices see the note 
on various readings. 

15—33. ‘Be very careful, then, of 
your conduct. By a true wisdom you 
may ransom the time from its evil 
bondage. Cast away folly: under- 
stand the Lord’s will. Let drunken- 
ness, and the moral ruin that it brings, 
be exchanged for that true fulness 
which is the Spirit’s work, and which 
finds glad expression in the spiritual 
songs of a perpetual thanksgiving ; in 
a life of enthusiastic gratitude to the 
common Father, and yet a life of 
solemn order, where each knows and 
keeps his place under the restraining 
awe of Christ. The wife, for example, 
has her husband for her head, as the 
Church has Christ, the Saviour of His 
Body: she must accordingly obey her 
protector. So too the husband’s pat- 
tern of love is Christ’s love for the 
Church, for which He gave up Him- 
self: and wherefore? To hallow His 
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> > = Re = \ € 
SBrérere ovv akpiBws mws TEpITAaTELTE, py WS 

2) > > e / 6 a \ if 
acopo: adn ws cool, *éEayopafouevot Tov Katpor, 


Bride by a sacramental cleansing, to 
present her to Himself in the glory 
of a perfect beauty, with no spot of 
disfigurement, no wrinkle of age. But 
Christ’s Bride is also Christ’s Body : 
and the husband must love his wife 
as being his own body. Who hates 
his own flesh? Who does not feed 
and tend it? So is it with Christ and 
the Church: for we are the limbs of 
His Body. Is it not written of 
marriage, that the two shall be one 
flesh? Great is the hidden meaning 
of those words. I declare them to be 
true of Christ and the Church: your 
part is to realise their truth in your 
respective spheres: as the fear of 
Christ is met by Christ’s love, so let 
the wife fear, and the husband love’. 

15. Bdémere] St Paul frequently 
uses SAémew in the sense of ‘to take 
heed’: (1) with the accusative, as in 
Col. iv 17 Bdére Tv dtaxoviay (look to, 
consider), Phil. iii 2 rods kivas «tA. 
(beware of); (2) with wa or py, fre- 
quently ; (3) with mos, here and in 
1 Cor, iii 10 éxacros 6€ BAerérw Tas 
émoixodovet. Here only we have the 
addition of axpiBés,—‘take careful 
heed’. On the variant mds dxpiBds 
see the note on various readings. 

mepirareire] The repetition of this 
word takes us back to v.8 ws réxva 
geros weperareire. The particle ody 
is resumptive. The metaphor of dark- 
ness and light is dropped, and the 
contrast is now between acoda: and 
cool. 

16. e€€ayopaouevoc] Comp. Col. iv 
5 ev codia mepumareire mpos trovs eéa, 
Tov Katpov e€ayopatopevar. °*Ayopatew 
is used of persons by St Paul only in 
the phrase jyopacOnre Tihs, I Cor. vi 
20, vii 23, in each case the metaphor 
being of purchase into servitude. So 
we have in 2 Pet. ii I roy dyopacavra 
avtovs Seanorny. It is used of the 
redeemed in the Apocalypse, v 9, 


xiv 3f. ’Efayopa¢ew is only used by 
St Paul, and in the two other places 
in which it occurs it has the meaning 
of ‘buying out’ or ‘away from’: Gal. 
iii 13 Xpeoros nyas eEnyopacey ex THs 
katapas, iV 5 iva Tovs vd vomoy eEayo- 
pacn. This meaning of ‘ransoming, 
redeeming’ is found in other writers. 

There seems to be no authority for 
interpreting the word, like ovvayopa- 
few and cuveveicba, as ‘to buy up’ 
(coemere). Polyb. iii 42 2 is cited as 
an example, ¢&nyépace map’ avray ta 
re povogéva zAoia mavra (Hannibal 
bought all the boats of the natives in 
order to cross the Rhone); but the 
sense of ‘buying up’ is given by the 
addition of zayra, and the verb itself 
both there and in Plut. Crass. 2 need 
mean no more than ‘to buy’. In 
Mart. Polyc. 2 we have the middle 
voice as here, but in the sense of 
‘buying off’ (comp. the use of éfavei- 
cOa and éxrpiacOa), dia pas Spas 
Thy aidmov Kihaow e€ayopatopevor. 

A close verbal parallel is Dan. ii 8 
oida dre Karpov tpeis e€ayopacere, ‘I 
know of a certainty that ye would gain 
the time’ (Aram. }231 JAAIS NII 4), 
but this meaning is not applicable to 
our passage. The Apostle appears to 
be urging his readers to claim the 
present for the best uses. It has got, 
so to speak, into wrong hands— the 
days are evil days’—they must pur- 
chase it out of them for themselves. 
Accordingly the most literal transla- 
tion would seem to be the best, ‘re- 
deeming the time’; but not in the 
sense of making up for lost time, as 
in the words ‘Redeem thy misspent 
time that’s past’. 

tov xapov| A distinction is often 
to be clearly marked between ypdvos 
as ‘time’ generally, and ka:pos ‘the 
fitting period or moment for a par- 
ticular action’, But xaipés is by no 
means limited to this latter sense. 
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of e CHa: , > ca 

OTL at nuepar Tovnpat elow. “Oia TovTO myn yiweoOe 
af > \ / la \ if > 

appoves, a\Aa ouviere Ti TO Oé€Anua Tou kuptou- “kat 
MH MEOYCKECHE OING, EV Ww EoTlY dowTia, GANA TAN- 


Thus in St Paul we have 6 viv xaipés, 
Rom. iii 26, viii 18 (rd ma@npara rod 
vov xaipov), Xi 5: and 6 xaipos alone, 
for the time that now is, or that still 
is left, Rom. xiii 11 eiddres rov Karpér, 
Ore @pa dn vwas e& Umvov eyepOjvat, 
1 Cor. vii 29 6’Kaipos cuverradpévos 
eotiv. See also Gal. vi 10 ws Kxaipov 
éxouev, Which Lightfoot takes to mean 
‘as we have opportunity’; but he 
allows that ‘there is no objection to 
rendering it “eehile we have time”, 
and compares Ignat. Smyrn.9 os ére 
Kaipov €xouev, and [2 Clem.] 8, 9. 

movnpai] Compare Vi 13 avtiotqvat 
€v TH 1mépa TH movnpa, and Gal. i 4 
€k TOU alavos Tov éverT@Tos Tovnpod. 
Though ‘the days are evil’, they are 
capable in some degree at least of 
transformation: the time may be 
rescued, So Origen interprets the 
whole passage: olovel €avTois Tov Kat- 
pov @vovpevor, ExovTa ws mpos TOY 
avOpemwov Biov morvnpas nuépas. ote 
ovy eis te Séov Tov Kaipoy KaTavadicKo- 
ev, Oynodaeda avroy kal dvtTnyopdcapnev 
éavTois Womepel Tmempayévoy TH TOY av- 
O@porev kakia...eEayopaCopevo d€ Tov 
Kaipov dvrTa €v nuepats Tovnpais, otovet 
peTarowoupev Tas Tovnpas npépas eis 
dya@as, x.t.A. Severian’s comment 
(also in Cramer’s Catena) is similar: 6 
éEayopatopevos tov adddrpiov dovdAov 
éEayopdera: kai xrarat avrov. met ody 
6 Katpos 6 map@y SovAever ToIs Tovnpots, 
éEayopdcacbe airov, @oTe Kataypnoa- 
gba aire mpos evoéBeray. 

17. ovviere xt.A.] Comp. o. 10 
Soxysdcovres x.7.A. For the variant 
auvevtes see the note on various 
readings. 

18. pr) peOvoxeade oive| So Prov. 
xxiii 31 (Lxx only), according to the 
reading of A. B has év oivas, 8 oivois. 
We might hesitate to accept the 
reading of A, regarding it as an 


assimilation to the text of our passage, 
but that Origen confirms it (Tisch. 
Not. Cod. Sin, p. 107). As the words 
ev oivors occur in the preceding verse, 
the change in B is probably due to a 
desire for uniformity. 

dowria] Comp. Tit. i 6 réxva éyov 
Tord, py ev KaTnyopia age@rias 7} av- 
umoraxra, I Pet. iv 4 py ovvrpexovray 
Upav eis THY THY THs dcwTias dvayvow. 
The adverb is used in Luke xv 13 
Ovecxopmicey tv ovciay avtod av 
dodres (comp. v. 30 6 Karahayav cou 
Tov Biov pera mopver). 

mAnpovade ev rvevpatt] The sequence 
of thought appears to be this: Be 
not drunk with wine, but find your 
fulness through a higher instrumen- 
tality, or in a higher sphere. If the 
preposition marks the instrumentality, 
then wvedua signifies the Holy Spirit : 
if it marks the sphere, mvedpa might 
still mean the Holy Spirit, but it 
would be more natural to explain it 
of spirit generally (as opposed to 
flesh) or of the human spirit. In the 
three other places in which we find ev 
mvevpare in this epistle there is a like 
ambiguity: ii 22 cuvorxodopeiobe eis 
KaTotKnTnptov Tov Geod ev mvevpart, Ill 5 
drekadvpbn rots aylots amooroAos av- 
Tov kal mpopnras ev mvevpatt, Vi 18 
mpocevyomevor ev mravtl Kaip@ €v mvev- 
part. In every case it appears on the 
whole best to interpret the phrase as 
referring to the Holy Spirit: and the 
interpretation is confirmed when we 
observe the freedom with which the 
Apostle uses the preposition in in- 
stances which are free from ambi- 
guity ; as 1 Cor. xii 3 év mvevpari Geod 
Aaray, 13 ev Evi mvevpare €BarriaOnyer, 
Rom. xv 16 mpordopa...nyvacpévn év 
mvevpate ayio : compare alsc Rom. xiv 
17, where there is a contrast some- 
what resembling that of our text, ov 
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povcbe év mvevuati, AadovvTEs EavTois Yarpots Katl 
Guvow Kat wdais TvevmatiKais, adovTes Kal Yadovres 
TH Kapola UMov TH kuplw, *°EvxaploTOUVTES TaVTOTE 
Umép TavTwv év OvVOmaTL TOU KUpiov Huwv Inco XpieTou 
To ew Kai Tmatpl, “VroTacaopuevor aAAnAOLS EV poBw 


Xpirtov. 


yap é€otw 7 Bacireia Tod Beod Baars 
Kal moots, GAAad Stxatogvyyn Kal eipynyn 
kal yapa év mvevpate ayia. 

If then we adopt the interpretation, 
‘Let your fulness be that which comes 
through the Holy Spirit’, how are we 
to render the words in English? The 
familiar rendering ‘Be jilled with the 
Spirit’ suggests at first sight that the 
injunction means ‘ Become full of the 
Holy Spirit’. Such an injunction 
however has no parallel: had this 
been the Apostle’s meaning he would 
almost certainly have used the geni- 
tive (comp. e.g. Acts ii 13 yAevKous 
pepeot@pevo. eiciv): and he would 
probably have cast his precept into 
the form of an exhortation to pray 
that such fulness might be granted. 
Nevertheless this rendering, though 
not strictly accurate, suffices to bring 
out the general sense of the passage, 
inasmuch as it is difficult to distin- 
guish between the fulness which 
comes through the Spirit, and the 
fulness which consists in being full of 
the Spirit: the Holy Spirit being at 
once the Inspirer and the Inspiration. 
We may therefore retain it in view 
of the harshness of such substitutes 
as ‘ Be filled in the Spirit’ or ‘by the 
Spirit’. 

19g. Aadovvres x.7.A.] Comp. Col. iii 
16 dvdacKkovres Kai vouberovytes EavTovs 
Warpois, tuvows, @dais mvevparikais év 
Xapirt, ddorres ev Tais kapdias dwar TO 
Ges. See Lightfoot’s notes on that 
passagé: ‘while the leading idea of 
Wadpos is a musical accompaniment, 
and that of duvos praise to God, 337 
is the general word for a song’. 


c = i 5 , z 
2 Ai yuvaikes, Tois dios dvopacw ws TH 


Accordingly the defining epithet rvev- 
parixats is reserved for this last word 
in both places, On the variants in 
this verse see the note on various 
readings. 

20. evyapiototvres x.7.A.] So in 
Col. iii 17 kat may 6 Te éay Toute ev 
Aéyo 7) €v epy@, mayTa ev dvopare 
Kupiov "Inoov, evxapiotovvtes TO Oe@ 
matpi &¢ avrov. Compare 1 Thess, v 
16 wavrore yalpere, adiadeintws mpoce- 
xeode, ev ravri evxapioteire. 

22. Ai yuvaixes x.7.d.] AS a matter 
of construction this clause depends on 
the preceding participle: ‘submitting 
yourselves one to another in the fear 
of Christ: wives, unto your own hus- 
bands, as unto the Lord’. Ai yuvaixes 
accordingly stands for the vocative, 
as in Col. ili 18, ai yuvaixes, imorac- 
cece Tots avdpacw, ws avijxev év Kupi@ Z 
compare the vocatives oi tvdpes, ra 
réxva, etc. lower down in the present 
passage, vi I, 4 f., 9.. When this 
section was read independently of the 
preceding verses, it became necessary 
to introduce a verb; and this is 
probably the cause of the insertion 
of vmordocecGe OY Uroraccécbacay in 
most of the texts: see the note on 
various readings, 

idios}_ The parallel in Col. iii 18 
shews that this word may be inserted 
or omitted with indifference where 
the context makes the meaning clear. 
So we find tSias with yepoiv in 1 Cor. 
iv 12; but not, according to the 
best text, in Eph. iv 28, 1 Thess. 
iv 11. It was often added by scribes, 
in accordance with the later prefer- 
ence for fulness of expression. 
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KU /4 23 e/ > / > \ ~ \ € \ € 
plw, “oTe avno ext Kepary TNS YUVALKOS WS Kal O 
\ \ load > / \ ~ 
XetaTos Kepadrn THs EKKANTas, AUTOS TWTNP TOU Twua- 

. ni > 4 ~ land 
Tos. *4a\Na ws 7 EkKANTIAa UVTOTaGOETAL TH XPiTTo, 
é [4 


ef \ c ~ a 
OUTWs Kal al yuvaikes Tols avopacw év TayTi. 


501 


»/ > a \ = 
avopes, ayaTaTE Tas YUVAaLKaS, Kabws Kal O Xpirros 


2 , \ > / \ € 
nyatnoev Thy eKKAnoLay Kal €auTOV TapeowKEy UTreEp 


> ~ 26¢/ \ ‘a 
avTns, “iva avTny ayiacn 


23. avnp] The definite article (0) is 
absent in the best text: ‘a husband 
is head of his wife’, or, more idiom- 
atically in English, ‘the husband is 
the head of the wife’. The article 
with yvvaixos defines its relation to 
avjp. So in 1 Cor. xi 3 xepady de 
yuvatkds 6 avyp, ‘a woman's head is 
her husband’, it defines the relation 
of dyjp to the preceding yuvarkos. 

aités carnp| On the variant «at 
avtés estw acetnp see the note on 
various readings. The true text in- 
dicates the special reason why the 
Apostle here speaks of Christ as the 
Head. He will not however enlarge 
on the subject, but returns, with a\Aa, 
to the matter in hand. 

24. ddda os} In order to retain 
for dAAd its full adversative force 
many commentators interpret the 
preceding words, avrés gatjp Tov 
g@éparos, as intended to enhance the 
headship of Christ, as being vastly 
superior to that of the husband: so 
that the connexion would be, ‘but 
notwithstanding this difference’, etc. 
The interpretation adopted in the 
exposition saves us from the neces- 
sity of putting this strain upon the 
Apostle’s language. As in several 
other places, adda is used to fix the 
attention on the special point of 
immediate interest : comp. 1 Cor. xii 
24, 2 Cor. iii 14, viii 7, Gal. iv 23, 29: 
if this is not strictly ‘the resumptive 
use’ of ddd, it is akin to it. The use 
of mAnv at the end of this section 
(v. 33) is closely parallel. 

25. Of dvdpes x.7.A.] So in Col. iii 


/ lod a ~ 
kabapioas TW AovTpw TOU 


19 of dvdpes, ayarare tas yuvaikas kal 
fn meKpaiveo Oe mpos avras. 

26. dytaon kaOapicas| ‘Cleanse and 
sanctify’ is the order of thought, as 
in 1 Cor. vi II dAda dmedovcacbe, 
ada nyido Onre ; Cleanse from the old, 
and consecrate to the new. But in 
time the two are coincident. It was 
no doubt the desire to keep ca@apicas 
closely with ro Aoutp@ «.r.A. that led 
to the rendering of the Authorised 
Version, ‘sanctify and cleanse’. To 
render xafapicas ‘having cleansed’ 
would be to introduce a distinction 
in point of time: we must therefore 
say ‘cleansing’ (or ‘by cleansing’). 

For the ritual sense of xaéapifo, 
see Deissmann (Neue Bibelst. pp. 
43 f.), who cites C7A 11 74 xa€api- 
Cearw (sic) dé amd o(k)opdov kalt xot- 
péov] Kali yuvaikos], Aovoapyévous Se 
caraképara avOnwepov ell omopev lec Oa. 

T®@ Aovtp@] Three allied words must 
be distinguished: (1) Aourpdy ‘the 
water for washing’, or ‘the washing’ 
itself; (2) Aourpsdy, ‘the place of wash- 
ing’; (3) Aournp, ‘the vessel for wash- 
ing’, ‘the laver’. Each of these may 
in English be designated as ‘the bath’. 
We may take as illustrations of (1) 
and (2) Plutarch, vita Alexandri 23 
xatadvoas S€ Kal rpemopevos mpos Nov- 
rpov 7 Grhepa, and Sympos. p. 734 B, 
where after speaking of 7 mept ra 
Nourpa moAvmabeca he relates that 
’"ANEEavdpos pev 0 Baowe’s ev TO 
ourpdSm mupérr@y éexabevdev. In the 
Lxx (1) and (3) are found: Aouryp is 
used for ‘a laver’ 16 times: Aourpoy 
represents M¥M1 in Cant. iv 2, vi 6 
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UaTos év pyuati, Tiva TaparTHoy avTOs EavTH Evooeov 


(of sheep coming up ‘from the wash- 
ing’), and occurs in Sir. xxxi (xxxiy) 
30 Barritopevos amo vexpod Kal maduy 
AMTOMEVOS AUTOV, TL OPEANTEY TO AovTPO 
avrov; In Ps, lix (Ix) 10, evii (eviii) 
10 ‘$171 WD ‘my washpot’ is rendered 
by Aquila A€8ns Aoutpod pov (the Lxx 
has A€Bys THs €Amidos pov), The Latin 
versions maintain the distinction by 
the use of Jabrwm for ‘laver’ (in the 
Pentateuch : olla, etc. elsewhere), and 
of Zauacrum for ‘washing’ in Canticles, 
In Ps. lix (1x) 10 Jerome’s version has 
olla lauacri: in Sirach Cyprian and 
the Vulgate have lauatio, but Au- 
gustine thrice gives Jawacrum. 

For patristic references confirming 
the meaning of ‘washing’ for Aourpor, 
see Clem. Alex. Paed. iii 9 46, Dion. 
Alex. ep. xiii ad fin., Epiph. expos. 
fid. 21, Dind. mt 583; and contrast 
Hippol. [?] ed. Bonwetsch-Achelis 1 
pt 2, p. 262 pera ryv THs KoAvpBnOpas 
dvayévynow. 

The only other passage in the New 
Testament where Aovrpoy occurs is 
Tit. iii 5 €cwoev nuas dia ovrpod 
maduwyevéotas kal dvakawooews Tvev- 
paros ayiov. Both there and here the 
Authorised Version correctly renders 
it ‘the washing’: ‘the bath’ would not 
be incorrect, though somewhat am- 
biguous: ‘the laver’ is incorrect, 
and has probably been suggested by 
the Latin ‘lawacro’, which has been 
misunderstood. 

ev pjuatt] In the New Testament 
pjpa represents the various uses of 
the Hebrew 123. (1) A spoken word 
of any kind, as in Matt. xii 36 pjya 
dpyov. (2) A matter, as in Luke i 37 
ovk advvatyoe: Tapa Tov Oeod Tay phpa, 
‘nothing shall be too hard for God’ 
(where rapa rod reproduces a Hebrew 
idiom, the passage being based on 
Gen. xviii 14 yu) ddvvatnoes mapa Tod 
Geod [the true reading, supported by 
the Old Latin, not mapa 76 64] 
phya;), and Luke ii 15 rd pjya rovro 
To yeyovos. (3) In a solemn sense, as 


‘leads to salvation. 


when ‘the word of God’ comes to a 
prophet, Luke iii 2 éeyévero pha Oeov 
évt "Iwdynv: comp. pnya Oeod in this 
epistle, vi 17. It is also used more 
specially (4) of the Christian teaching, 
as in 1 Pet. i 25 (from Isa. xl 8) ro d€ 
pia kupiov pevet eis Tov ai@va* TovTO 
dé eotw TO pypa TO evayyedcGer eis 
vas, and Heb. vi 5 caddy yevoapeévous 
Geotd paua. The most remarkable 
passage is Rom. x 8 ff., where, after 
quoting? Deut. xxx 14 éyy’s cov 70 
piipa é€otw, €v Te oropari cov Kal ev 
Ti Kapdia cov, the Apostle continues 
Tour éoTw TO pha ths TloTews 0 
Knpvocomev. OTe eay opodoynaons TO 
phua €v T@ ordpati cov bre KYPIOS 
IHSOYS, xal miorevons x7.A. Here 
TO pjya stands on the one hand for 
the Christian teaching (comp. v. 17 
dia pyuaros Xprorov), and on the other 
for the Christian confession which 
With this must 
be compared 1 Cor. xii 3, where the 
same confession appears as a kind of 
formula, and is sharply contrasted 
with a counter-formula ANAOEMA 
IHS0YS. Compare, too, Phil. ii 112 
Taca ykéooa éEouodoynonta ort KY- 
PIOS IHSOYS XPISTOS. 

In the present passage it is clear 
that the phrase ev pyuare indicates 
some solemn utterance by the accom- 
paniment of which ‘the washing of 
water’ is made to be no ordinary 
bath, but the sacrament of baptism. 
Comp. Aug. tract. 80 in Joan. 3 ‘ De- 
trahe uerbum, et quid est aqua nisi 
aqua? accedit uerbum ad elementum, 
et fit sacramentum ; etiam ipsum tam- 
quam uisibile uerbum’. 

What then was this pjua? Chry- 
sostom asks and answers the question 
thus: ’Ey pyar, pyoi* Tol@; €v Gvo- 
pare marpos Kal viod Kat ayiov mvev- 
patos: that is to say, the triple 
formula of baptism. In the earliest 
time, however, baptism appears to 
have been administered ‘in the name 
of Jesus Christ’ (Acts ii 38, x 48, 
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comp. vili 12) or ‘the Lord Jesus’ 
(Acts viii 16, xix 5); and on the use 
of the single formula St Paul’s argu- 
ment in 1 Cor. i 13 seems to be based 
(uy Taddos eoravpdbn imép tuar, i els 
TO dvopa Tavdov €Barricénre;). The 
special pjua above referred to points 
the same way. The confession érc 
KYPIOS IHSOYS was the shortest and 
simplest statement of Christian faith 
(comp. Acts xvi 31 ff. wiorevoov émi 
Tov KUptoy "Inoodvy Kai c@bnon od Kal 6 
otkés gov...kat €Bantic6n avros kai of 
avrov amavtes wapaypijua). That some 
confession was required before bap- 
tism is seen from the early glosses 
upon the baptism of the eunuch, Acts 
vili 37, and that this soon took the 
form of question and answer (é7epo- 
thna) is suggested by 1 Pet. iii 21, 
where the context contains phrases 
which correspond with the second 
division of the baptismal creed of 
the second century. Indeed the origin 
of the creed is probably to be traced, 
not in the first instance to the triple 
formula, but to the statement of the 
main facts about ‘the Lord Jesus’ as 
a prelude to baptism ‘in His name’. 
When under the influence of Matt. 
xxviii 19 the triple formula soon 
came to be universally employed, the 
structure of the baptismal creed 
would receive a corresponding elabo- 
ration. 

It is probable, then, that the pjya 
here referred to is the solemn mention 
of the name of the Lord Jesus Christ 
in connexion with the rite of baptism, 
either as the confession made by the 
candidate or as the formula employed 
by the ministrant. We may therefore 
render the passage: ‘that He might 
sanctify it, cleansing it by the washing 
of water with the word’. 

For the use of the preposition 
we may compare vi 2 ev émayyeXia. 
The absence of the definite article 


presents no difficulty ; the meaning is 
‘with a word which is appropriate 
to this washing’, the pjua being 
sufficiently defined by the context. 

There appears to be no ground for 
supposing that the Apostle here makes 
any allusion to a ceremonial bath 
taken by the bride before marriage. 
There is no evidence for such a rite 
in the Old Testament, the passages 
sometimes cited being quite irrelevant 
(Ruth iii 3, Ezek. xxiii 40). In the 
legend of ‘Joseph and Asenath’ there 
is no such ceremony, though it is true 
that after her long fast Asenath 
washes her face and hands before she 
puts on her bridal costume. Nor 
does it appear as a Christian cere- 
mony, though it probably would have 
been retained if St Paul had been 
regarded as alluding to it here. St 
Paul’s thought is of the hallowing of 
the Church, and thus he is at once 
led to speak of the sacrament of 
baptism. 

27. mapactyoy | Comp. 2 Cor. xi 2 
Nppocdyny yap vpas évi avdpt mapbévov 
ayy tapacTnoa TO xpioro. Here 
Christ Himself (avrés, not avryy, see 
the note on various readings) presents 
the Church all-glorious to Himself. 
*Evdofov is the predicate: the word 
occurs again in 1 Cor. iv I0 dpeis 
évOoFo1, nueis Sé atipos, and twice in 
St Luke’s Gospel, vii 25 (of glorious 
apparel), xiii 17 (of glorious works). 

oridov 7 putida] ‘spot of disfigure- 
ment or wrinkle of age’. Neither 
word is found in the Lxx. Comp. 
2 Pet. ii 13 omidos kal popor: Plut. 
Mor. 789 D ois 4 yehopern moda Kal 
puris éumetpias paptus émiaiverac: 
Diose. i 39 (de oleo amygdalino) aipec 
6€ Kai omidovs €k mpooemou Kal édn- 
Aecs (freckles) kal puridas. 

ayia kat Gyopos] Comp. i 4 eva 
nas ayious kal duwpous kaTeveruoy 
avtov €v aydrn, and see the note there. 
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28. ovrws| This is not to be taken 
as the antecedent to ws ra éavtay 
o@para, Which means ‘as being their 
own bodies’. It refers to the general 
drift of what has gone before: ‘thus’, 
‘in this same manner’. This is the 
meaning of odrws in Matt. v 16 otras 
AapwWata To has twav, «.7.A.: that is 
to say, ‘as the lamp shineth’ (v. 15); 
not ‘in such a way...that they may 
see’ etc. 

29. oapxa| The change from capa 
to odp& gives a fresh emphasis to the 
thought, and at the same time pre- 
pares the way for the quotation in 
gle 

extpepe kat Oadrrec] Hach of these 
words is once used by the Apostle 
elsewhere, but in reference to the 
nurture of children: below, vi 4 éx- 
tpépere avta ev maideia Kal vovbecia 
Kvupiov: 1 Thess. li 7 &s éav rpodds 
Oadan Ta éautns rékva. 

30. péAn] The relation of the 
parts to the whole is here empha- 
sised, as is the relation of the parts 
of the whole to one another in iv 25 
ort é€opev GdAAnAoY péAn. With the 
latter compare Rom. xii 5 of modXol 
é&y oud eopev ev Xpiota, TO dé Kad’ els 
ddAnA@v péAn: with the former 1 Cor. 
vi 15 ra odpara vuav pérn Xpicrod 
€oriv, Xii 27 vets O€ ore oGpa Xpiorod 
kal én €k pepous. 

For the addition ék r#s capkds avrod 
Kal €k TOY daTéwv avTov see the note 
on various readings. 


31. dvri rovrov] Comp. avé dy, 
2 Thess. ii 10, and four times in St 
Luke’s writings. It has been suggested 
that dyri here means ‘instead of’, the 
contrast being with the idea of a 
man’s hating his own flesh (v. 29); 
and the mention of capé in both 
verses is pleaded in favour of this 
interpretation. In the few passages 
in which St Paul uses avri, however, 
it does not suggest opposition, but 
correspondence: Kakov ayti Kakod, 
Rom. xii 17, 1 Thess. Vv 15; xoun ayri 
mepiBoraiov, I Cor. xi 15. This of 
course is in no way decisive of his use 
of the word in the present passage : 
but if seems on the whole more 
natural to suppose that dvri rovrov 
is intended as equivalent to évexey 


rovtou by which ip-by is represented 


in the txx of Gen. ii 24. Comp. 
Jerome @d loc.: ‘apostolus pro eo 
quod ibi habetur vexev rovrov, id est 
propter hoc, posuit dvri rovrov, quod 
latine aliis uerbis dici non potest’. 
The only other variant from the Lxx 
in our text is the omission of adrod 
after marépa and pnrépa: see, how- 
ever, the note on various readings. 
32. TO pvotypiov k.r.A.| The mean- 
ing of pvornpiov is discussed in a 
separate note. In St Paul’s use of 
the word we must distinguish (1) its 
employment to designate the eternal 
secret of God’s purpose for mankind, 
hidden from the past but revealed in 
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Christ ; comp. in this epistle, i 9, iii 4, 
9, viI9; Col. i 26f,, ii 2, iv 3; Rom. 
xvi 25; 1 Cor. ii 1, 7: (2) a more 
general use of the word in the plural, 
I Cor. iv 1, xiii 2, xiv 2: (3) the use 
of the singular for some particular 
secret of the Divine economy or of 
the future; as in Rom. xi 25 rd 
Hvotypiov rodro (of the partial blind- 
ness of Israel, which has been figured 
by the olive-tree), 1 Cor. xv 51 i8ov 
pvotypiov vpiy Aéyw (of the last 
trump). The remarkable phrase in 
2 Thess. ii 7 ro puornpiov THs avopias, 
connected as it is with a thrice 
repeated use of amoxaAvPéjva, ap- 
pears to form part of an intentional 
parallel between ‘the man of sin’ and 
our Lord. The remaining examples 
are in the Pastoral Epistles, 1 Tim. 
lii 9 TO pvorypiov THs Twicteas, iii 16 
Opmodoyoupévws péya eat TO THs EvoE- 
Belas puornpioy, 

The use of the word in our text is 
not quite parallel to any of the above 
uses. The union of husband and wife 
as ‘one flesh’ is a puornpiov, or Ccon- 
tains a pvotnpioy (according as we 
interpret ro pvotypiov rodro as refer- 
ring to the actual statement of Gen. 
ii 24, or to the spiritual meaning of 
that statement: the word pvorrproy 
hovers between ‘the symbol’ and ‘the 
thing symbolised’ in Apoe. i 20, xvii 
5,7). This pvornproy is of far-reaching 
importance (uéya): but all that the 
Apostle will now add is that he is 
speaking (or that he speaks it) con- 
cerning Christ and the Church. 

The Latin rendering ‘sacramentum 
hoe magnum est’ well represents the 
Greek; for ‘sacramentum’ combines 
the ideas of the symbol and its mean- 
ing. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that it does not imply that St 


EPHES. 


Paul is here speaking of marriage as 
a sacrament in the later sense. 

eyo b€ Xéyo] The insertion of the 
pronoun emphasises this teaching as 
specially belonging to the Apostle. It 
was his function in a peculiar sense 
to declare the mystical relation of 
Christ to the Church. 

eis] ‘with reference to’: comp. Acts 
ii 25 Aaveid yap Aéyer els avrov. 

33. mAnv kal vpeis] that is, Do you 
at least grasp this, the practical lesson 
of love on the one part and of rever- 
ence on the other. 

iva poBnra| This carries us back 
to v, 21 ev PoBw Xpiorod. There 
appears te be a double reference to 
this in 1 Pet. iii 1—6, which clearly 
is not independent of our epistle: 
‘Opolas yuvaikes vroracoomevat toils 
idiots dvdpaow...ryv ev poBo ayrny 
dvaotpodny vuev: and then as if to 
guard against a false conception of 
fear, uy PoBovpevar pndepiay mronow 
(where the actual phrase comes from 
Prov. iii 25 kat ov PoBnOnon mronow 
émeOovcay). 

For the ellipse before va the near- 
est parallel seems to be 1 Cor. vii 29 
TO Aowrov iva Kal of €xovTes yuvaikas ws 
un éxovres dow. For a change from 
another construction to one with ia, 
see above v. 27 py exovoay...adr’ iva 
}..., and a nearer parallel in 1 Cor. 
xiv 5 @éAw dé mavras vuas adeiy 
yhoooas, paddov b€ iva mpopnrednre. 

VI. 1—9. ‘These principles of rever- 
ence and love extend through the 
whole sphere of family life. Children 
must obey: it is righteous: and the 
old precept still carries its special 
promise. Fathers must insist on 
obedience, and must not make dis- 
cipline more difficult by a lack of 
loving patience. Again, slaves must 
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obey: with a trembling fear and a 
whole-hearted devotion, looking to 
their masters as to Christ Himself. 
They are Christ’s slaves, doing God’s 
will in their daily tasks; not rendering 
a superficial service to please an 
earthly lord; but with their soul in 
their work, serving the Lord in heaven, 
not men on earth: for the Lord 
accepts and rewards all good work, 
whether of the slave or of the free. 
And the masters must catch the 
same spirit: the threatening tone 
must be heard no more: they and 
their slaves have the same heavenly 
Lord, before whom these earthly dis- 
tinctions disappear’. 

I. Ta réxva] Comp. Col. iii 20 ra 


, -~ -~ 4 
Teva, UmakoveTe Tois yovevow Kata 
- , 2 
TavTa, TOUTO yap evapecTov éoTW ev 
, 
kupio. 


2. qrts eat x.7.d.] ‘which is the 
Jjirst commandment with promise’. 
The obvious interpretation of these 
words appears to be the best. It 
has been objected (1) that a kind of 
promise is attached to the second 
commandment of the Decalogue, and 
(2) that no other commandment has 
a promise attached to it after the 
fifth. It may be replied (1) that the 
appeal to the character of God in the 
second commandment is not properly 
speaking a promise at all, and (2) 
that many commandments, not of the 
Decalogue, have promises attached to 
them, so that the Apostle may be 
thought of as regarding these as the 
subsequent commandments which his 
expression implies. ’EvroA7 is not of 
necessity to be confined to one of the 
‘Ten Words’, When our Lord was 
asked [lola eoriv évrody) rpadtn rdvrev; 


4Kal ol TAaTEpES, pany TapopyiCeTe 


He did not in His reply go to the 
Decalogue either for ‘the first’ or for 
‘the second, like unto it’ (Mark xii 
28 ff.). 

It is possible to understand rpor7 
here, as in the Gospel, in the sense 
of the first in rank; or, again, as the 
first to be enforced on a child: but 
neither interpretation gives a satis- 
factory meaning to the clause ev émay- 
yeXia, unless these words be separated 
from mper7n and connected closely with 
what follows—‘with a promise that it 
shall be well with thee’, etc. This 
however is exceedingly harsh, and it 
breaks up the original construction 
of the quoted passage, where wa 
depends on Tipa x.r.A. 

3. wa ed xrd.] The quotation 
does not correspond to the Hebrew 
text either of Ex. xx 12, ‘that thy 
days may be long upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee’, 
or of Deut. vy 16, ‘that thy days may 
be long, and that it may go well with 
thee, upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee’, St Paul quotes. 
with freedom from one of the Lxx 
texts, which have themselves under- 
gone some change, due in part to 
assimilation: Ex. xx 12 fa «8 cou 
yévnra (these four words are omitted 
in A and obelised in the Syro- 
hexaplar) kai iva paxpoxpomos yévy émt 
Ths ys ths ayabAs ts Kupws 6 Beds 
gov didwciy co: Deut. vy 16 iva eb 
wou yernrat kal iva Hakpoxpovios yer 
(A; € eon F; -o. 7te B® sup. ras.) él 
THs ys is Kispese 6 beds cov Sidaciv 
ool. 

ent ths yns] The omission of the 
words which follow in the Lxx gives 
a different turn to this phrase: so 
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that it may be rendered ‘on the 
earth’ instead of ‘in the land’. 

4. of marépes| Comp. Col. iii 21 
oi marepes, un epedifere ra réxva dyar, 
tva pn abvpaow. 


mapopyi¢ere] See the note on 
Tapopyiope, iv 26. 
maideia] Comp. 2 Tim. iii 16 


ahéeAiwos mpos diSackariav, rpds edey- 
pov, mpos érravopOwow, mpos mradetay 
thy ev Stkaocvr7. The word is not 
used elsewhere by St Paul, though he 
uses the verb ra:deVo, ‘to discipline’, 
or in a severer sense ‘to chastise’. 
Although the substantive may signify 
simply education or training, yet 
‘nurture’ (A. V.) is too weak a word 
for it in this place. It is better to 
render it ‘discipline’. Comp. Heb. 
xii II maca péev maiddeia mpos pev rd 
mapov ov Sokei yapas eivat add AVons. 

vovecsia] Comp. 1 Cor. x 11, Tit. 
iii 10. It is less wide in meaning 
than wavdeia, and suggests a warning 
admonition. With this injunction 
compare Didaché 4 ovx dpeis thy 
xEipa gov amo Tov viod Gov 7) amo THs 
Ovyatpos gov, adda aro vedryTros dida- 
Eeis Tov PoBoy Tov Geod. 

5. Of dovAx] Comp. Col. iii 22 
of SovAo, varaxovere Kata mavTa Tots 
KaTa odpka xupiow, pn é€v opOah- 
podovAias, ws avOpwmdpecka, add’ 
év dmAornre Kxapdias, PoBovpevo tov 
KUpwov. 

poBov Kat tpoxov] Comp. 1 Cor. ii 
3 (of St Paul’s preaching), 2 Cor. vii 


9K \ ie, , \ >’ \ ~ 
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15 (of the reception of Titus), Phil. ii 
12; and, for the corresponding verbs, - 
Mark v 33 o8nOcioa kai rpéyovca. 
The combination occurs several times 
in the Lxx. 

amdorntt] In 1 Chron. xxix i7 év 
amornte kapdias renders 1329 Wa, 
For this word and éféadpodovdia see 
Lightfoot’s notes on Col. iii 22. 

6. avOpemdpecxo.] Comp. Ps. lii 
[lili] 6 6 Ocbs Sueckdpmicev dora dvOpo- 
mapecxoy, Ps, Sol. iv 8 f. dvOpdrer av- 
Oparapeckay,..dvOpamdapeckov Aadovv- 
Ta povov pera Sodov. See also Gal. i 
10, I Thess. ii 4. 

ék uyxijs] Comp. Col. iii 23 6 
€av Troujre, ex Woxis epyalerde, os TO 
kupi@ kal ovk advOpwmas. The parallel 
suggests that the phrase should here 
also be taken with what follows, and 
not, as in A.V., with what precedes. 
Moreover the preceding sentence is 
more forcible if ‘doing the will of God’ 
stands by itself as the interpretation 
of ‘as servants of Christ’. 

7. per evvoias| "Ex Wuxijs is opposed 
to listlessness: per’ evvoias suggests 
the ready good-will, which does not 
wait to be compelled. 

8. eiddres x.r.A.]| Comp. Col. iii 24 
elddres OTL amd Kupiov amoAnuerbe 
Thy avrarddocw THs KAnpovoyulas’ T@ 
kupio Xpuct@ Sovdevere’ 6 yap aducady 
Kouicetar 0 ndiknoev, Kal ovK éoTw 
mpocemoAnpwia. 

9. of kvpioc] Comp. Col. iv 1 of 
KUpiot, TO Sikaoy Kal tHY ioornra Trois 
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duévres Tv dreiAny, eooTes OTL KAL AVT@V 
Kuplos €oTW EV oUpavots, Kal Tpoowmo- 
éoTW Tap avTo. 

Oe év Kupiw Kal €v TH Kparet 


~ 2 > > > , \ y fa ~ 
THs lo XVOS aUTOU. "gyducacbe THY TavorAlav TOU Beod 


SovAots mapéxeGe, eidores Gre Kal vpeis 
Zyere KUplov év ovpave. 

ra atra] i.e. ‘deal in like manner 
with them’. The phrase is not to be 
pressed too literally: it signifies in 
general, ‘act by them, as they are 
bound to act by you’. 

duévres] There is no parallel to 
this use of the verb in the Greek 
bible: but in classical Greek it is used 
either with the genitive or with the 
accusative in the sense of ‘giving up’, 
‘desisting from’. 

With this passage Wetstein com- 
pares Seneca Thyest. 607 ‘ Vos, quibus 
rector maris atque terrae Ius dedit 
magnum necis atque uitae, Ponite in- 
flatos tumidosque uoltus. Quicquid a 
uobis minor extimescit, Maior hoc 
uobis dominus minatur. Omne sub 
regno grauiore regnum est’. 

kat avrév kai tuov| See the note 
on various readings. 

mpocamoAnpyia| Comp. Acts x 34. 
See also Lightfoot’s note on Col. ili 
25. With the whole passage compare 
Didaché 4 ovx émiragets SovA@ cov 
 maidiokn, Tois emt Tov adrov Oedv 
éAmifovcw, ev mKpia cov" prirote ov 
un PoBnOncovrac tov én adpudorépois 
Geov’ ot yap épxerat kata mpocewrmov 
Kadéoat, GAN’ ed’ ovs TO mvedpa Nroi- 
uacev’ vets de of SodAoL VroraynoerGe 
Tols Kupiols Uuay, ws TUT@ Oeod, ev 
aicxvry Kat PdBo. 

1o—20, ‘My final injunction con- 
cerns you all. You need power, and 
you must find it in the Lord. You 
need God’s armour, if you are to 
stand against the devil. We have to 
wrestle with no human foe, but with 
the powers which have the mastery of 
this dark world: they are not flesh 


and blood, but spirit; and they wage 
their conflict in the heavenly sphere. 
You must be armed therefore with 
God’s armour. Truth and righteous- 
ness, as you know, are His girdle and 
breastplate ; and in these His repre- 
sentative must be clad. In the confi- 
dence of victory you must be shod 
with the readiness of the messenger 
of peace. With faith for your shield, 
the flaming arrows of Satan will not 
discomfit you. Salvation is God’s hel- 
met, and He smites with the sword 
of His lips. Your lips must breathe 
perpetual prayer. Prayer, too, is your 
watch, and it will test your endur- 
ance. Pray for the whole body of 
the saints: and pray for me, that my 
mouth may be opened to give my 
own message boldly, prisoner though 
Thbe*. 

10, Tov Aowzrot| This is equivalent 
to ro ourdy, with which St Paul 
frequently introduces his concluding 
injunctions: see Lightfoot’s note on 
Phil. iii 1, For the variant 7d Aouroy 
in this passage see the note on various 
readings. 

evOuvapovobe] This verb is confined 
in the New Testament to the Pauline 
epistles and one passage in the Acts, 
Satdos dé waddov évedvvapovto (ix 22): 
it appears in the Lxx rarely, and never 
without a variant. “Evdvvapoiy (from 
evduvayos) is scarcely distinguishable 
from dvvayody (Col. i 11, Heb. xi 34), 
which is found as a variant in this 
place. 

II. mavordiay] ‘Armour’, as con- 
trasted with the several pieces of the 
armour (é7Aa). So it is rightly ren- 
dered in Luke xi 22 ryv mavorXiav 
avTov aipea ep 7 émeroide. Comp. 
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TavorXiay xpvojv ‘armour of gold’, 
2 Mace. xi 8; éréyrooay mporenro- 
kota Nixavopa adv tH mavorXla ‘they 
knew that Nicanor lay dead in his har- 
ness’, ibid. xy 28. It corresponds to 
the Latin armatura (=omnia arma). 
The rendering ‘whole armour’ (comp. 
‘complete harness’ 2 Mace. iii 25) is 
redundant, and in the present pas- 
sage it distracts attention from the 
important epithet rod @eod. ‘Put on 
God’s armour’ is the Apostle’s injunc- 
tion. His meaning is presently made 
clear by his quotations from the de- 
scription of the Divine warrior in Old 
Testament prophecy. For further 
illustrations of ravorAia see the notes 
on ve. 13 f. 

peOodias| See the note on iy 14. 

12. madn] This word is not used 
by prose writers in the general sense 
of struggle or conflict. It always re- 
tains, except in a few poetical phrases, 
its proper meaning of ‘wrestling’. 
Theodore ad Joc. says: ‘inconsequens 
esse uidetur ut is qui de armis om- 
nibus sumendis et bello disputauit 
conluctationem memoretur: sed nihil 
differre existimat, eo quod neque uera 
ratione de conluctatione aut de militia 
illi erat ratio’, etc. 

aiua kat oapxa| Comp. Heb. ii 14 
ra madia KeKowe@rnkey aiwatos Kal cap- 
kos. The more usual order, cdpé xat 
aipa, is found in Matt. xvi 17, 1 Cor. 
xv 50, Gal.i16. The expression occurs 
in Ecclus. xiv 18 ovras yevea cwapKos Kal 
aiparos, 7 wey TedeuTa, érépa Oe yevva- 
rat, and xvii 31 (where it is paralleled 
by yj «ai orodds). J. Lightfoot, on 
Matt. xvi 17, says: ‘The Jewish writers 
use this form of speech infinite times, 
and by it oppose men to God’. He 
cites especially the phrase ‘a king of 


flesh and blood’. In the Book of 
Enoch (xv 4) the offspring of the 
angels who sinned with the daughters 
of man is described as ‘flesh and blood’ 
in contrast with ‘living spirits’. 

apxas k.7.X.] Comp. i 21, ili ro. 

koopokparopas| The word coopoxpa- 
twp has two significations. (1) ‘Ruler 
of the whole world’: as in the Orphic 
Hymns in Sol. 11, in Pan. 11, and 
in a scholion on Aristoph. NVub. 397, 
Leadyxwors 6 Baciteds Tav AilyuTtiov 
kocpokparap yeyovws. In the Rab- 
binical writings the word is trans- 
literated and used in the same sense: 
as in Schir &., ‘three kings, cosmo- 
cratores, ruling from one end of the 
world to the other: Nebuchadnezzar, 
Evilmerodach, Belshazzar’; and of the 
angel of death in Vajikra R., where 
however Israel is excepted from his 
otherwise universal rule. (2) ‘ Ruler 
of this world’: thus standing in con- 
trast to mavroxparwp, ‘ruler of the 
whole universe’. It corresponds to 
6 apxev Tov Koopov (rovrov), John 
xii 31, xiv 30, xvi 11, and to the 
Jewish title of Satan Down WY. Ac- 
cordingly we find the Valentinians 
applying it to the devil, Iren. (Mass.) 
15 4, ov Kal Koopoxparopa Kadovot. 

In 2 Mace. God is spoken of as 6 rod 
Koopov Bacidevs, Vil 9, and 6 Kpios Tot 
Koopouv, Xili 14; and corresponding titles 
occur in the late Jewish literature. 
But no such expressions are used in 
the New Testament, where the world 
is commonly regarded as falsely as- 
serting its independence of God. ‘All 
the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them’ are in the power of 
Satan (Matt. iv 8, Luke iv 6): only in 
the apocalyptic vision do we find that 
éyévero 7) Bacidela TOD KOTHOU TOU KU- 
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plov av Kal rov xptorov avrov (Apoc. 
xi 15). God, on the other hand, is 
addressed as xupie Tov odpavod kal THs 
ys (Matt. xi 25, Luke x 21). 

The second of the two meanings is 
alone appropriate here. It is not of 
world-wide rule, but of the rule of this 
world, that the Apostle speaks; and 
this is made clear by the addition of 
Tod oKorous Tovrov. The expression 
as a whole is not easy to render into 
another language. We find mundi- 
tenens in Tert. adv. Mare. v 18, adv. 
Valent. 22, de fuga 12; and mundi- 
potens in de anima 23, and in Hilary 
in ps. cxviii. But the ordinary Latin 
rendering is aduersus (huius) mundi 


rectores tenebrarum harum. The 
Peshito boldly paraphrases: ‘the 
rulers of this dark world’. This 


fairly represents the Apostle’s mean- 
ing: it is with the powers which rule 
this world, their realm of darkness, 
that we have to contend. In English 
‘the world-rulers of this darkness’ is 
hardly intelligible. The familiar ren- 
dering (though suggested by a faulty 
text, which added rov aidyvos) suffi- 
ciently gives the sense: ‘the rulers 
of the darkness of this world’. 

Ta mvevpatikal ‘the spiritual hosts’ 
or ‘forces’. The phrase ra mvevparixa 
THs tmovnpias differs from ra mvevpara 
Ta movnpa in laying more stress upon 
the nature of the foe. The rendering 
‘hosts’ is preferable to ‘elements’, 
because it suggests personal adver- 
saries : ‘forces’, in the biblical sense, 
would be equally suitable, but to 
modern ears it has the same imper- 
sonal meaning as ‘elements’. 

év Tots érovpaviors| Comp. i 20, ii 6, 
iii to. The Peshito has ‘and with the 
evil spirits which are beneath the hea- 


vens’, implying a variant vmoupaviots. 
The same rendering is found in the 
Armenian version, so that it goes 
back to the Old Syriac, as is further 
shewn by its occurrence in Ephraim’s 
commentary. Theodore knew of this 
interpretation (prob. from the Peshito), 
but condemned it. 

13. avaddBere| Comp. Judith xiv 3 
dvadaBovtes obro. Tas TavoTAlas aUTOV: 
Joseph. Ant. iv 5 2 tas mavomAlas dva- 
AaBovres evOews Ex@povy eis TO Epyor, 
XX 5 3 Kedever TO OTpdTevua Tay Tas 
mavorrAlas dvadaBov irew eis THY Avt@- 
viay. 

movnpa] Comp. Vv 16 ore ai nuepae 
movnpai eiow: also Ps, xl (ali) 1 &v 
nHépa movnpa (NY DID) puoera avrov 
© KUptos. 

karepyacdzevot] This verb is very 
frequently used by St Paul, and 
always in the sense of ‘producing’ or 
‘accomplishing’. It occurs 18 times 
in the Epistles to the Romans and the 
Corinthians ; but in the later epistles 
only in Phil. ii 12 rHyv éavrév cwrtnpiav 
xatepyatecOe. Here therefore it is 
most naturally interpreted as ‘ haying 
accomplished all that your duty re- 
quires’. There is no reason to desert 
the ordinary usage of the New Testa- 
ment for the rarer sense of ‘over- 
coming’, which occasionally occurs in 
the classical writers. The Latin ren- 
dering ‘in omnibus perfecti’ (om. in 
amiat.), if not a corruption of ‘ omni- 
bus perfectis’, must be regarded as 
a loose paraphrase: Jerome in his 
commentary has ‘ wniwersa operate’. 

14. mepiCwodpevor x.t.A.] With 
the description which follows com- 
pare 1 Thess. v 8 évdvcdpevor Odpaxa 
WisTews Kal dyamns Kal mepixeadaiav 
e\rida cwrnpias. Both passages are 
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based on Isa. lix 17 évedvcato Sixat- 
oovuny ws Adpaka, kal mrepreBero Tept- 
Kepadaiay cwrnpiov emi ris Kepadjs. 
In our present-passage the Apostle 
has also drawn upon Isa. xi 4 wardfer 
Viv TO Neyo Tod oTopatos avrod, Kai ev 
mvevpatt Oia xel€wv aveXet doeBn: Kal 
€otat Stxarcocvyn eCwopevos thy dody 
adrov, kal dAnOeia eiAnuévos ras mAev- 
pas. On these passages is also founded 
the description of the Divine warrior 
in Wisd. v 17: Anpwerac ravomAiay roy 
(HAov atrov, kal omAoroujces THY KTiCW 
eis Guvvav éyOpwv: evdvcerar Odpaxa 
Otkaioovynv, Kai mepiOnoerar Kopvda 
Kplow avumoxpitov: Anprerar domida 
dxatapayntov oo.ornta. 

15. érouacia] The word is used 
in the Lxx for a stand or base: but 
it is also found in the following pas- 
sages, 1S ibs 38 & 17) Thy crowaciay 
ths Kapdias aitav mpocécxey TO ovs 
gov (Heb. ‘Thou wilt prepare (or 
establish) their heart, Thou wilt cause 
Thine ear to hear’), lxiv 10 (xv 9) 
Hroipacas thy Tpopyy avTay, dru ovTas 
7 €romacia cov (comp. Wisd. xiii 12 
eis érousaciay tpopas), Na. ii 4 ev 
juépa érousacias avrov. The Apostle 
means to express the readiness which 
belongs to the bearer of good tidings. 
He has in his mind Isa. lii 7 Taperpie 
ws dpa emi Tay dpéwv, bs modes evay- 
yeAcCouévov dxonv eipyyns, Which in 
Rom. x 15 he quotes in a form nearer 
to the Hebrew, ds wpaio: of odes Tay 
evayyediCopevor aya6a. 

16. ev waow] For the variant emi 
nacw see the note on various readings. 
’Eml aoe occurs in the description of 
the Roman armour by Polybius (vi 23), 
emi O€ mace TOUTOLS MpOTETLKOTMOdYTAL 
nrepive orepave xr.A. The meaning 


is, in any case, ‘in addition to all’: 
comp. Luke xvi 26 kal év mact rovrots 
peraéd nuov x.7.A., Where there is the 
same variant ézi. 

Gupeov] Comp. Polyb. vi 23 éore 
8 7 ‘Pwpaixy mavordia mparov pev 
Oupecs, od TO ev mAaTOS éoTl THS KUp- 
Ths emupaveias mévO nustrodi@v, To dé 
pnkos today rettapar: 6 O€ petCar, ert 
kat madaoriaios. The scutum con- 
sisted, as he tells us, of two layers 
of wood glued together and covered 
first with linen and then with hide: 
it was bound with iron above and 
below, and had an iron boss affixed 
to it. The dowis, or clypeus, was a 
round shield, smaller and lighter. 

merupopeva cBeca| Wetstein gives 
many examples of the use of flaming 
missiles: they were often employed 
to destroy siege-works, as well as to 
wound or discomfit individual soldiers. 
Thue. ii 75 mpokadvppara elye d€éppers 
kat OupOépas, Bate Tovs épyaCopévous 
Kai ra EvAa pte mupthopors ouorois 
Badrcoba év dodareia re etva. Liv. 
xxi 8 ‘ Phalarica erat Saguntinis mis- 
sile telum hastili abiegno et caetero 
tereti practerquam ad extremum 
unde ferrum exstabat: id, sicut in 
pilo, quadratum stuppa circumliga- 
baut linebantque pice...id maxime, 
etiamsi haesisset in scuto nec pene- 
trasset in corpus, pauorem faciebat, 
quod cum medium accensum mit- 
teretur conceptumque ipso motu 
multo maiorem ignem ferret, arma 
omitti cogebat nudumque militem 
ad insequentes ictus praebebat’. The 
exact expression occurs in Apollodor. 
Bibi. ii 5 de Hercule: ryy dépar... 
Baraov Bédeou wemupapévais vayKacev 
é€edGciv. For the absence from some 
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texts of the article before remupopéva 
see the note on various readings. 

17. mepixehadaiay k.r.A.| See 1 Thess. 
v 8 and Isa. lix 17, quoted above. To 
cerypioy is found in Luke ii 30, iii 6, 
and in St Paul’s speech in Acts xxviii 
28: in each case it comes directly or 
indirectly from the Lxx. 

déEacGe] is here equivalent to Ad- 
Bere: comp. Luke ii 28, xvi 6 f., xxii 17 
(SeEduevos mrorrpuor). 

Thy paxaipay tov mvevparos] The 
phrase is accounted for by Isa. xi 4 
(quoted above), though the actual 
words do not there occur. 

pyua Oecd] For pijua see the note 
on y 26, Comp. Isa. xi 4 76 Ady@ 
Tov orowatos avrov, and Heb. iv 12 
(Gv yap 6 Aoyos Tod Beod Kal evepyhs 
kal Toudrepos Urép macay pdyarpay 
Sicropoy, k.r.A. 

18. mpocevxjs] For the connexion 
of this with the pjua Geot compare 
1 Tim. iv 5 aydgeras ydp bia Adyou 
Oeov kat evrev&ews, 

dejoews] This word is joined with 
mpocevx7, for the sake of fulness of 
expression : see Phil. iv 6, 1 Tim. ii 1, 
Ve & 

ev mvevpare] ‘in the Spirit’: see the 
note on v 18. 

eis adtd] Comp. Rom. xiii 6 eis 
auto TodTo 7 poo KapTepovrtes, 

aypurvotyres] “Aypurvety and Ypn- 
yopew are both used in the Lxx to 
render Pt’, ‘to keep awake’, ‘to 


watch’. Comp. Mark xiii 33 BAémere 
ayputveire, 35 ypnyopeite ovr, xiv 38 
yenyopeire Kal mpocetyecbe: Luke 
xxi 36 dypumveire ev ravti Kaip@ Sed- 
pevor: and the parallel passage Col. 
iv 2 tH mpooevyn mpookaprepeite, ypn- 
yopovrtes ev avrn ev evxaptoria. 

mpookaprepynoet| The verb is com- 
mon, but no independent reference 
for the noun is given. 

19. kal vmép éeuov] The change 
from mepi to vmép helps to mark the 
introduction of the special request : 
but there is no real difference of 
meaning, as may be seen from the 
parallel, Ool. iv 3, mpocevxyopevor dua 
kal Trepl nuav, iva K.T.A. 

Aoyos «7.A.] Comp. Col. iv 3 wa 
6 Geos avoigén nuiv Ovpav rod Adyou, 
and Ps. 1 (li) 17 ra yeiAn pov avoi- 
eis, kai TO oTOma pou avayyedet THY 
alveoiy cov. 

puotnptov| Comp. Col. iv 3 f. AadF- 
gat TO pvoTHpLov Tod xpiorod, Ov O Kal 
dedepat, va havepdow atro ws det pe 
Aadjoa. For pvornpiov see i 9, and 
the references there given. For the 
absence from some texts of rod evay- 
yeAiov see the note on various readings. 

20. mpecBevo] Comp. 2 Cor. v 20 
drep Xpicrod obv mpecBevouer. 

€v advce] Comp. Acts xxviii 20 
elvexev yap THs €Aridos Tov "Iopad Thy 
Gvow tatty repixequar, 2 Tim. i 16 
Thy Gdvaiv pou ovk emaurydvOn. 

21—24. ‘Tychicus will tell you 
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how I fare. I am sending him to 
bring you information and encourage- 
ment. I greet all the brethren with 
one greeting: peace be theirs, and 
love joined with faith. Grace be 
with all who love our Lord in the 
immortal life in which He and they 
are one’. 

21. "Iva 8€ «.7.d.] Almost the same 
words occur in Col. iv 7 f.: 
rdvra yyopioe: vuiv Tdxtkos 6 dyannros 
adeAdos Kat muaros Siaxovos Kat civSov- 
Ros ev kupia, dv eeu a mpos was «is 
avTd TovTO, va yvaTe TA TEP judy Kal 
mapakahéon Tas kapdias vuev. On the 
phrases common to both passages it is 
sufficient to refer to Lightfoot’s notes. 

kal vpeis] This may be taken in 
two senses: (1) ‘ye also’, i.e. as well 
as others to whom the Apostle is 
sending a letter at the same time 
and by the same messenger: for, 
although this meaning would not be 
at once obvious to the recipients of 
this letter, the words might naturally 
be used by the Apostle if he were 
addressing a like statement to the 
Colossians : (2) ‘ye on your part’, with 
an implied reference to the knowledge 
which the Apostle had gained of their 
condition (i 15 dxovoas tny kal dpas 
niorw x.t.A.). The latter interpreta- 
tion, however, is somewhat forced, 
and the former is rendered the more 
probable by the close similarity be- 
tween the parallel passages in the 
two epistles. 
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ti mpaoow| ‘how I fare’: as in 
the common phrase ed mpdrrew. But 
there is no parallel to this usage in 
the New Testament ; for in Acts xv 29 
ev mpagéere appears to be used in the 
sense of xadds troujcere. 

23. tots ddeAdois] The term aded- 
gos was taken over by Christianity 
from Judaism. See Acts ii 29, 37, 
iii 17, vii 2, etc., where it is addressed 
by a Jew to Jews. Similarly before his 
baptism Saul is addressed by Ananias 
as ddeddos, Acts ix 17. Here the 
general term takes the place of the 
special names which occur in most of 
the epistles addressed to particular 
Churches. 

dyarn pera tictews| Love accom- 
panied by faith. Faith and love the 
Apostle looked for and found among 
those to whom he writes: see i 15, 
and comp. Col. i 4. He prays that 
they may together abide with them. 

24. xapis} The familiar doracuos, 
with which St Paul closes every 
epistle (see 2 Thess. iii 17 f.), takes 
here a more general form and is 
couched in the third person. This 
is in harmony with the circular na- 
ture of this epistle. 

ev apbapcia] °~AdOapcia signifies 
indestructibility, incorruptibility, and 
so immortality. “Ad@apros and a- 
pfapcia are used of the Deity; eg. 
by Epicurus ap. Diog. Laert. x 123, 
mperov pev tov Oedv Cov adbaprov 
Kal prakdploy vopitwy (ds 7 Kowwn Tov 
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Geod vonows vmeypadn) pnbev pyre Tis 
ap@apaias addXOrpiov pyre THs wakapLo- 
THTOS Gvoikevoy avT@ mpdcamTe* Tay 
dé ro vAarrew avrod Suvdpevoy thy 
pera apOapoias axapioryra trept avrov 
dofa¢e: and Plutarch, Aristides 6, ro 
Geioy tpt Soxet dvapépew, apdapcia 
kat duvayer kal dper7. They are like- 
wise used by the Stoics of the xoapos; 
Chrysippus ap. Plut. Moral. 425 p, 
ovxX HktoTa ToUToy (sc. the pécos Toros 
in which the xocyos is situated) cvy- 
eipyecOar mpds thy Stayovny Kal oiovel 
apOapciay: and by the Epicureans of 
their atoms. [Comp. the title of Philo’s 
treatise, Hept apéapoias Kocpov. | 

In the Greek Old Testament 4- 
POapros occurs twice: Wisd. xii 1 rd 
yap apOaprov cov mvedud eotw ev 
mao, XVili 4 ro GpOaprov vopov das. 
The same writer in two notable pass- 
ages connects the apéapcia granted 
to men with the dpéapcia of God’s 
own nature: ii 23f. dre 6 Oeds exrucev 
tov dvOperov em apOapaia, Kat eixova 
ts tOias idirntos (ev. 1. daidiornros) 
eroincev avrév: bdrm dé diaBddrov 
Odvaros eiondOev eis Tov Kdopor, K.TX., 
vi 18 f. dyarn 8€ rhpnots vouwv aris 
(sc. tis codias), spocoyn d€ vopor 
BeBaiwors apbapaias, apOapcia dé éyyds 
eivat mrovet Oeov. The only other ex- 
amples are found in 4 Mace. (of men 
who pass to an immortal life), ix 22 
Oomep ev mupl petacxnuaricopevos eis 
apOapoiav, xvii 12 7Odobére yap tore 
apety Ov vropovas Soxtpdovea Td vikos 
ev apOapaia év Can moAvxpovio. Sym- 
machus used the word in the title of 
Ps. Ixxiv (Ixxv), émwikios rept ad Gap- 
gias Wahpos (LXX pi) diadOelpns). 

So far then the meaning of dp6apros 
(a@apcia) is clear, and there is no 
tendency to confuse it with dpéopos 
(apOopia). The latter adjective occurs 
once in the Lxx: Esther ii 2 ¢yrnOjrw 
T@ Baciret Kopdcia apOopa Kara TO 
eldec (COMP. &. 3 Kopdora mrapOevika kad 
T@ ete). 

In the New Testament we find 
apapros used of God, Rom. i 23 
WArakav thy dd£av rod apOaprov Geod 
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€v orwparte eikovos Pbaprov avOparov, 
1 Tim.i17 dpOdpr@ aopar@ pove beg: 
and of the dead after resurrection, 
1 Cor. xv 52 éyepOyoovrac apOapror. 
It is also used as an epithet of 
orépavos (I Cor. ix 25), KAnpovopia 
(1 Pet. i 4), and ozopa (ib. 23; comp. 
iii 4). The substantive occurs in 
I Cor, xv 42 omeiperac ev Oopa, 
eyeipera ev apOapata, 50 ovdé 7 pbopa 
thy apOapoiay KAnpovopei, 53 Set yap 
To POaprov rovto éevdicacGa adbap- 
clay, Kat TO Oyntov tovro evdvaacGat 
aGavaciay. It occurs again in Rom. 
ii7 Tois pev Ka vropovny epyou dyabov 
d0€av kal rysny kal dpOapciav (nrodvow, 
Conv aidvov, 2 Tim. i 10 karapynoavros 
pev roy Oavaroy, poricavros dé (anv 
kat apOapctay dia tov evayyediov. (In 
Tit. ii 7 it has been interpolated after 
apOopiay, ceuvornta,—having come 
in probably as a marginal gloss on 
ad Oopiay.) 

In all these passages there can be no 
doubt as to the meaning of a@éapcia. 
If (7 aids is the life-principle 
which is already at work, ap@apcia is 
the condition of immortality which 
will crown it in the future, 

The use of the word in the epistles 
of Ignatius deserves a special con- 
sideration, if only because we find in 
Rom.7 the expression ayamn apOapros. 
In Eph. 15 f. Ignatius is speaking of 
false teaching and false living as de- 
structive of the ‘temples’ of God, with 
an allusion to 1 Cor. iii 17 eZ rus rév 
vaov Tod Geod POeiper, x.r.A. He de- 
clares that of oikopOdpo, those who 
violate God’s house, forfeit the king- 
dom of God. If this be so for the 
bodily temple, still more does it hold 
of those who ‘violate (@6eipew) the 
faith of God by evil teaching” They 
and their hearers are defiled and shall 
go into the unquenchable fire. He 
proceeds: Aa rotro pwpov 2daBev emt 
Ths Kepadjs avrod 6 Kuptos, wa mvéq 
TH éxkdnoig dpPapciay. He is playing 
upon the two senses of Oeipew, 
physical destruction and moral cor- 
ruption: but that the sense of in- 


—- 
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corruptibility or immortality predomi- 
nates when the word ddéapcia is 
introduced is shewn by the contrasted 
dvewdia ris Si8ackadrias of the devil, 
who would carry us away ‘from the 
life which is the goal set before us’ 
(€k tod mpoxeipévov Cv). The phrase 
has a noteworthy parallel in Iren. iii 
11 8 ravrayobev mvéovras Thy apOapoiay 
kal dva{wmupovyras Tovs avOparous (of 
the four Gospels): comp.i4 1 and i61; 
the metaphor being perhaps derived 
from the Xpiorod evodia and the dcpy 
ex Cons eis Conv of 2 Cor. ii 15 f. 

In Magn. 6 we have eis rimov xal 
didaxyyv adpOapcias, but the context 
does not throw fresh light on the 
meaning of the word. Philad. 9 ro 
dé evayyéAtov dmdpricpa eotw adpOap- 
oias recalls 2 Tim.ito. In Trail. 11 
Ry ay 6 kapTos avtay apOapros stands 
in contrast with xapmdv Gavarndopov. 
In Rom. 7 we have ovy 7doua tpop7 
pOopas followed by wopa O€do 76 aiva 
avrov, 6 esti ayann adpéapros. In 
this passage we have a combination 
of the ideas which appear separately 
in Trail. 8 év dyamn, 6 éotw aipa “Incod 
Xpicrod, and Eph. 20 éva aprov xdavtes, 
6 éorw Pdppaxov abavacias, avridoros 
rod pi amoOaveiy adda Cyv ev “Incov 
Xpiore Sia wavtés. [Comp. Clem. 
Alex. Paed. i 47 6 dpros...eis apOap- 
ciay tpépov.| Both the adavacia and 
the dpOapcia of Ignatius are lifted 
out of the merely physical region by 
the new meaning given to ‘life’ by the 
Gospel: but the words retain their 
proper signification in the higher 
sphere, and still mean freedom from 
death and from dissolution. ’"Apé@apcia 
is not confused with ddéopia or 
adiapOopia, so as to denote freedom 
from moral corruptness. 

I cannot point to any passage in 
the writers of the second century in 
which ééapros and apGapaia are used 
of moral incorruptness, though the 
words are common enough in the 
usual sense of immortality (see Athe- 
nag. de Res. passim). On the other 
hand &Oopor occurs in a well-known 
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passage of Justin (Ap. i 15, comp. 
adiadOopax ibid. 18). 

Since, however, Pdeipew and pOopa 
express the physical and moral ideas 
which are negatived in ap@apoia and 
ap@opia respectively, it was quite 
possible that a@é@apcia should come 
to be regarded as denoting not only 
the indissolubility of eternal life, but 
also the purity which Christian thought 
necessarily connected with eternal life. 
And this may explain the uncertainty 
which attends Origen’s use of the 
word in some passages. Thus in his 
treatise on Prayer, § 21, we read ra 
dveOappeva epya 7) Adyous 7 vojpzara, 
Tamewa Tuyxavovra kal émiAnnTa, THs 
ddOapcias dddorpia Tov kupiov. He 
seems again to play on two possible 
senses of ddé@apcia in c. Cels. iii 60, 
where our present passage is referred 
to: émei d€ Kai 1) xapis Tov Oeod éote 
pera TavT@Y TOV ev apGapoia dyar av- 
rev Tov diSdoKadov Tay THs dbavactas 
padnparar, ‘doris ayvos’ ov povoy ‘aro 
mavros pvoous’ (the words of Celsus), 
GAAd Kal tev éAarrovey elvar voptto- 
pévav duaptnudtav Oappdv pveicda, 
x... In his Commentary (on this 
verse) Origen combats an extreme 
view which interpreted af@apcia as 
implying strict virginity. He does’ 
not reply, as he might have replied, 
that in Scripture dpé6apcia is always 
used of immortality; but he suggests 
that pOopa is predicable of any sin, 
so that ap@apoia might be implying 
absolute freedom from sin of any 
kind: wore rovs ayata@vras TOV KUpLOV 
Huav "Incovv Xpiorov ev apGapaia eivat 
Tovs maons apaptias amexopmevous. The 
later Greek commentators also in- 
terpret apéapcia in this place of 
incorruptness of life. The Latin 
commentators, who had im tncorrup- 
tione to interpret, sometimes preferred 
to explain it of soundness of doctrine, 
but with equally little justification 
from the earlier literature. 

How then are the words to be 
understood! It has been proposed 
to connect them with 7 xaprs, so that 
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the Apostle’s final prayer should be 
an invocation of xapis év dpOapaia, i.e. 
of grace together with that blessed 
immortality which is the crowning 
gift of grace. But this cannot be 
regarded as a natural expansion of 
his accustomed formula, even if the 
disposition of the sentence be not 


bit 
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fatal to this interpretation. It is 
better to keep the words év dpOapcia 
closely with trav ayardvrav Tov Kipiov 
jpav “Incotv Xpiorov, to render them 
“in incorruptibility, and to explain 
them as meaning ‘in that endless 
and unbroken life in which love has 
triumphed over death and dissolution.’ 


ré bpzy 
v 
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On the meanings of xdapis and xaperodr. 


I. YXa&pic. 


1. The word xdpis has a remarkable variety of meaning even in the Meanings 


earliest Greek literature. It is used PGT 
pune : itera- 
(1) objectively, of that which causes a favorable regard, attractive- hanes ae 


ness: especially (a) grace of form, gracefulness ; and (b) grace 
of speech, graciousness: 

(2) subjectively, of the favorable regard felt towards a person, 
acceptance or favour: 

(3) of a definite expression of such favorable regard, a favour (yapw 
Oovvat) : 

(4) of the reciprocal feeling produced by a favour; the sense of 
favour bestowed, gratitude (ydapw amododvai, eidéva, ¢yew): 

(5) adverbially, as in the phrases yapw ruvos, ‘for the sake of a 
person, or a thing’; mpos yapw tiwi re mparrew, ‘to do some- 
thing to please another.’ 


Greek writers of all periods delight to play upon the various meanings Play on 
of the word; as in such sayings as 7 yapis yap depen. meanings. 


The Greek translators of the Old Testament used yapis almost exclus- The Greek 
ively as a rendering of the Hebrew {M, a word connected with }20 ‘to O. T. 
incline towards’, and so ‘to favour’. 

Thus in the Pentateuch we find the phrase evpei ydpw (20 times, Penta- 
besides ¢xew ydpw, for the same Hebrew, once) and the phrase dodva teuch. 
xdpw (five times); each being regularly followed by a term expressive 
of relation to the favouring person, évayrioy tivds, évdriov Twos OF Tapa TM. 

In Ruth and the books of Samuel we have ecvpeiv ydpw ev dpOaduoits Ruth and 
twos (12 times), where the same Hebrew phrase of relation is more Samuel. 
literally translated). 

Up to this point we have no other use of the word at all. In Kings Kings and 
and Chronicles however, besides evpeiy ydpw évayrioy (once), we twice find Chroni- 
xdpw used as an adverb. once 

In Esther, besides evpeiv yapw (six times: once for 109, and once for Esther. 
this and jf together), we have ydpis used for APP, in Vi 3, rwa do€av 7 
xdpw émoujoapev x.t.d., ‘What honour and dignity hath been done to 
Mordecai for this?’ (A.V.). In a Greek addition xv 14 (=v 2) we read ro 
mpocamov cov xapitwy peoTov. 


1 This rendering is found once in the Pentateuch, Gen. xxxiii 8. 
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Favour- The distinctive meaning then of ydpis as representing |} in the historical 
able esti- }ooks of the Old Testament is the favour which an inferior finds in the eyes 
eee of his superior. It is to be noted that dovva: ydpw is here correlative to 
superior. evpeiv xdpuv. It does not mean ‘to favour’, but ‘to cause to be favoured’ 
by another. It thus differs altogether from the true Greek phrase dovva 
xapu, ‘to grant a favour’. 
Psalms: | In the Psalms the word occurs twice only: xliv (xlv) 2 e&exv@y [7] 
extended dois év yetheoi ov, Ixxxiii (Ixxxiv) 11 xapw cai Sdéav déce. In each case 
meaning. it renders }, which has acquired a certain extension of meaning. 
Proverbs: In Proverbs we find it 21 times, the plural being occasionally used. 
Thrice it renders })¥}, which is commonly represented by «vdoxia. The 
accepta- general meaning is favour or acceptance in a wide sense, as the condition 
bility with of a happy and successful life. Such ydpis is as a rule the accompaniment 


hae and of wealth and high station: but God gives it as a reward of humility, iii 34 
; rarewois d€ Sidwaw yxapwv1. 

Ecclesi- In Ecclesiastes ydpis is used twice for }M, and again the sense is wide. 

Gstes- It is remarkable that in Isaiah, Jeremiah and (with few exceptions) 


Propnetl the Prophets generally ydpis is not found at all. The exceptions are 

almost three passages in Zechariah (always for }M), iv 7, vi 14 and xii 10 (éxyeo... 

unused. qyedua xdpiros Kat oikripuov); Dan. i 9 édaxe...tyuqy Kar xapw (OM) évar- 
tiov...(Theodot....ets €Aeov Kat oikrecppoy everuov...); and Hzek. xii 24, the 
adverbial phrase rpds yapw. 


Wisdom In the Wisdom books we find, as we might expect, a more extended 
a use of the word: and the sense which corresponds with }f appears side 
aro by side with various Greek usages. It is specially noteworthy that twice 


‘mercy.’ we have the combination ydpis cat €deos [ev] rois éxAexrois avrov (Wisd. 
iii 9, iv 15). 


Enoch : With this last expression we may compare Enoch vy 7, 8 kat tots ekAex- 
Tight’and Tois €ora pas Kal xapis kal elpyvy...rote SoOnoerar tois ékAextois pas 
‘peace.’ kat yapus. 


The N. T. It appears from the foregoing investigation that the New Testament 
Bae writers inherited a wealth of meanings for the word yapis: 

Roe : (a) the purely Greek significations, which were familiar to all who used 
Greek the Greek language, but which to some extent fell into the background, in 


and ue consequence of the appropriation of the word to a specially Christian use ; 
ralst1e ° . * 
uses : (6) the significations which the word had acquired through its use by 


esp. ‘the the Greek translators of the Old Testament to represent jf. 


piecsng Of the latter significations the most important was that which we find 
quent on in the latest books, namely, the favour of God, or rather the blessed condi- 
Divine tion of human life which resulted from the Divine favour—a sense in which 
favour.’ the word came, as we have seen, to range with such spiritual blessings as 


éAeos, Pas and eipyvn. 


1 This phrase needs to be considered allowance must be made for the more 
in the light of what has been said of independent use of xdpis without a term 
dotvat xdpw évayriov rwés (see Gataker of relation in the later Old Testament 
Cinnus, ed. Lond. 1651, p. gof.); but literature. 
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Turning now to the New Testament, we observe that the word is not Distribu- 
found in the Gospels of St Matthew and St Mark; but that it occurs in tion in the 
every other book, with the exception of the First and Third Epistles of ; ae me 
St John. We may consider first those writers whose phraseology is in =o 
general most remote from that of St Paul. 

In St John’s Gospel xdpis is found only in the Prologue: i 14 mAjpns St John’s 
xdpiros Kai GAnOelas...16 €k rod mAnpa@paros alrod jpeis mavres eAdBoper Kat Gospel : 
xdpu dvr xdperos...17 1) xdpis kal 1) GAjnOea Sia “Inood Xpiorod eyevero. Seen, 
These verses are closely connected and offer a single emphatic presenta- ; 
tion of ydpis as a blessing brought to man by Jesus Christ. Grace and 
truth together stand in contrast to the law as given through Moses. 

A fulness of grace and truth pertains to ‘the Word made flesh’. Out 
of that fulness we all have received: we have received ‘grace for grace’— 
that the gift in us may correspond with the source of the gift in Him. 

The only other occurrences of the word in the Johannine writings do Other 
not help us to interpret the words of the Prologue. In2J ohn 3 we have Johannine 
merely the greeting xdpis, édeos, eipyyn (comp. the Pastoral Epistles). In hoor 
the Apocalypse we have the salutation ydpis kal eipyvn amo 6 av, KT.A., and 
the closing benediction, 7 ydpis tod Kupiov "Invov Xpurrov pera TOY aylov, 
in each case Pauline phrases with a peculiar modification. 

The Epistle of St James contains the word only (iv 6) in an allusion to St James. 
and a quotation from Prov. iii 34 (see above). 

In Jude 4 we read rhv rot Oeot yapira peraribevtes eis dcédyerav. This St Jude. 
form of the accusative is not found elsewhere in the New Testament, 
except in Acts xxiv 27. Xapis does not occur in the opening salutation 
of the epistle (@Acos vpiv cat eipyyn Kal ayarn mAnOvvbein). It is observable 
that the whole of the phrase above quoted, with the exception of the word 
dcéAyea, is absent from the parallel passage, 2 Pet. ii 1 ff. In 2 Peter, 2 St Peter. 
however, we have the salutation yapis vpiv kal elpyyn mAnOvrdein, and in 
iii 18 the injunction avédvere S€ ev xapure Kal yrdoer Tov Kuplov 7p@v. 

We now come to the Lucan books, in the latter of which at any rate St Luke’s 
we shall be prepared to find tokens of the direct influence of St Paul. In s eas 
Luke i 30 the angelic salutation Xaipe, xexaperopévy is followed by etpes shapes 
yap xdpw mapa 7G Ged, a purely Hebraistic expression. In ii 40 we read Hebraistic 
of the Child Jesus, ydpis Geot Fv em avro: and in ii 52 Incots mpoékorrey use. 
7h copia kal ndcxia kai xapiTe rapa Oe@ Kal avOparors (comp. 1 Sam. ii 26 
To maddpov SapovydA é€mopevero peyaduvouevoy Kal ayabov, Kal pera Kuplov 
kat pera dvOpeérev). The phraseology of the first two chapters of St Luke’s 
Gospel is largely derived from the historical books of the Old Testament: 
and these uses of xdépis are characteristically Old Testament uses. In iv 22, 
eOavpatov emi Tois Aoyous THs xdpiros, kt... We have another obvious 


Hebraism. But the remaining examples of the word give us purely tales on, 
reek 


usages. 


1 No account is here taken of ex- the Vulgate and the Bohairic. For a 
amples of xdpw used adverbially with confusion between the same words see 
a genitive. In 3 John 4 peforépay Tobit vii 17 xdpw dvrl THs Nays cov 
robrwv obK éxw xapdy, it seems im- ravrns [xapdv &], Heclus. xxx 16 xdpw 
possible to accept the reading ydpw,  &!, xapdvy S°ABC. 
which is found in B, a few cursives, 
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Greek usages: ola vyiv xdpis eoriv; (Vi 32, 33, 34): wy exer xapev To Bovr@ 
Ort eroinoev ta Stataybévra; (xvii 9). 

In the Acts we find in the earlier chapters clear instances of the Old 
Testament.use of yapis: ii 47 eyovres ydpww mpos ddAov Tov daar, vil 10 
ewxey avt@ xapw Kat codiay évavriov Papaw, Vii 46 evpev ydpw évamtov 
tov Oeov. Perhaps we should add to these iv 33 xapis te peyddn Av emi 
mavtas avrovs, and vi 8 Srépavos b€ wAnpns xapiros Kal Suvduews emotes 
tépara, k.7.A.; but it is possible that we have here a distinctively Christian 
use of the word. Of purely Greek usages we have yxdpira xaradéoOa in 
xxiv 27, and ydpw karadéoOa in xxv 9; also airovpevot yap kar’ avrod in 
XXv 3 (comp. the use of yapifeo Oa in xxv II, 16). 

But there is another class of passages in the Acts in which ydpis is 
found in a new and Christian sense. The first of these is xi 23, where 
we read of St Barnabas at Antioch, iddv ryv xdpw rv rod beod éxdpn. 
The emphatic form of the expression helps to mark the introduction of the 
new phrase: and it may be observed that, wherever throughout the book 
the word occurs in this sense, it is (with the single exception of xviii 27) 
followed by a defining genitive. The passages are the following: 

xiii 43 mpoopévew tH ydpere Tod Geod, 
XIV 3 7 kupl@ TO paptupodyTe TH Adyw Tis ydpiros avrod, 
6 60ev joav mapadedouévor TH xdpere Tod Geod, 
I Ova ths xXdpiros Tod Kuplov “Incod morevouev c@Ojvar Kab’ dv 
TpOToyv KaKetvol, 


XV 


40 mapadobets th yapite Tov Kupiou, 
Xvili 27 ouveBddero mod Tois memicrevkdow did Tis xapiros, 
XX 24 dvapapripacOa rd edayyéAuov Tis xdpiros Too Geod, 
32 maparidepar vas TO Kupio Kal TO AOy@ THs xXapiros avrod, 


It is noteworthy that this use of ydpcs belongs to the narratives which 
deal with the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles: see especially xv 11. 
The surprising mercy of God, by which those who had been wholly outside 
the privileged circle were now the recipients of the Divine favour, seems 
to have called for a new and impressive name which might be the watch- 
word of the larger dispensation. 

Although it is not probable that the introduction of xapes into the 
Christian vocabulary was due to St Paul, yet there can be little doubt 
that the new and special use of it which we have just noted was closely 
connected with his missionary efforts, and that he did more than any one 
to develope the meaning of ydpis as a theological term. To him, for 
example, we owe the emphasis on the jreeness of the Divine favour 
which is marked by the contrast of xapis with opeiAnua, ‘debt’, and 
with épyov in the sense of meritorious ‘work’; and the emphasis on 
the wniversality of the Divine favour, which included Gentiles as well as 
Jews, in contrast to ‘the law’ which was the discipline of Israel. 

Moreover he seems in some sense to have appropriated the word, as 
though he had a peculiar claim and title to its use. The first of his epistles 
opens and closes with an invocation of yapis upon his readers: and every 
subsequent epistle follows the precedent thus set. In 2 Thess, iii 17 f, he 
declares that this may be regarded as his sign-manual, authenticating as it 
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d Sayles nee 
were his epistle: 0 domrag pos TH €ui xXeupt Mavrov, 6 éorw onpetov ev macy Special 
% ‘ / rn s et a a f i i 
emarohy ouUT@sS ypape: 7 Xapls Tov Kupiov yey Inoov Xpiorov pera mavrwy ™18810N : 
UPOY, 
The following series of passages will serve to shew how closely he 
connected the word with his own special mission to the Gentiles. 


(a) In regard to himself as proclaimer of the universal Gospel. (a) in re- 
gard to 


777 \ \ t a a a © 
ng Cor. lll 10 kata THvV Xaply Tov Oeov THY Sobcioay HOt, WS coos apxe- himself. 
? 


TéxTov Oewéediov ZOnka. 
/ col 
I Cor. a 1O xapire O€ Geot ei 6 eius, Kai 7 xdpis avrod 1 eis eye 
? si a 
Gu Kev?) ever On, aAa Tepicadrepoy a’rav mdvtev exoriaca, ovK éyad de 
GAG 7» xapis Tod beod [7] ody epoi. 
u er a > a 
5 2 Cor. 1 12 ovkK €v codia capxixy add ev Xapire Oeod dveorpadnuev ev 
T@ KooLM, TEpiacotépas Se mpds vpas. 
- A ny , a - 

2 Cor. IW 15 ta yap mavra 60 vpas, iva  xdpis mreovdoaga bia Tov 
TAELovay THY evyapioriay Teptaaevan eis tnv Sd€av Tov Oeod. 

Gal. i 15f. 6 dopioas pe...cai xadrécas dic THS Xapiros avrod...iva 

> Cal 
evayyeNiCopar avrov év trois fOveow, 
Gal. ii 7 f. Wdvres bru memioreupar rd evayyéhuov Tis dkpoBvorias...Kat 
, A ‘ ca 
yrovres thy xapw thy dobciody por, 

Gal. ii 21 od« dOerd rhv ydpw rod Geoo- ef yap Sia vopov k.r.r. 

Rom. i 5 & od €AdBouev yapw Kat droorohny eis vmaxony mictews év 
macw Trois €Ovecww, 

Rom, xii 3 Aéyw yap Sia rhs ydpiros Ths Sobeions por mavti ra dvr ev 
vp: that is, with all the force of my special commission and authority, 
to you to whom it gives me a right to speak. The phrase is taken up 
again in v. 6. 

Rom. xv 15 os éeravayipyyickov dyas, did Thy xepw ry Sodcioay por 
> ‘ ~ Led > ay ; , \ a > a“ > , »~ 
amo Tov Geod eis TO eivai we Aecroupyoy Xpiarod "Inaod eis ra Cyn. 

Phil. i 7 & re rots Seopois pov kai ev rH drodoyia Kai BeBadaer Tov 
evayyediou cuvkowavots pov ths xdpiros mavtas vuas Svras. It was for 
the wider Gospel that St Paul was bound. 

See also Eph. iii 1—13, and the exposition. 

(b) In regard to the Gentile recipients of the universal Gospel. (0) in re- 


: : ; ; J d to hi 
2 Thess. i 12. The persecution which the Thessalonians suffer is a eae te a 


proof that ‘the kingdom of God’, for which they suffer, is truly for them. converts. 
They as believers are equated with ‘the saints’: in them, no less than 

in Israel (Isa. xlix 3) the Name is to be glorified—‘the Name of the 

Lord Jesus in you, and ye in Him’, xara thy yapw tov Oeod nudy kal 

kuplov “Incod Xpicrov. 

2 Thess. ii 16 6 ayamjoas nyas Kal dovs mapaxAnow aiwviay Kai éArida 
ayaOny ev yapirt, mapaxadeoa vpav tas Kapdias. By grace ‘the consola- 
tion of Israel’ is widened to the consoling of the Gentiles. The thought 
is: For us too it is through grace, which has extended it (and may 
you realise it!) to you as well. 

1 Cor. i 4 em rH yxapite Tov Beod rH Sobeion ipiv ev Xpiote "Inood. 
You have been called into fellowship, v. 9. 

2 Cor. vi I mapakadotpev pur) cis Kevoy THY xapw Tov Beov SéEac Oat vpas. 

2 Cor. viii I yrwpifoper dé viv, adeApoi, thy xdpw rod Beod tv dedo- 
pévny év tais exxrAnoias tis Maxedovias. The contribution to the Jewish 
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EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


Christians was a signal witness to the fellowship into which the Gentiles 
had been brought by grace. It was a proof that grace was being con- 
tinually given to those who made this return of grace. St Paul plays 
on the senses of the word with great delight in this connexion: 2. 4 ry 
xdpiv Kai THY Kowwa@viay THs Staxovias Ths eis Tovs aylous: v. 6 émureheon eis 
dpas Kal THY Xap ravtny: 0. 7 wa kal év TavTn TH Xapite mEepiooevyte : 
0. 9 yweokere yap THY xapw Tod kupiov jay “Incov [Xpirrod]: v. 19 &v 
Th xapire tavtn TH Saxovoupérn vp’ judy: ix. 8 Suvaret Sé€ 6 Geos maa 
xdpw mepicoedoa eis dpas: v 14 é€mumobotvrav vpas dua thy vmepBad- 
hoveay xdpw Tov beod éf’ vpiv. The play on words was a truly Greek 
one: comp. Soph. Ajaa 522 xdpis xdpw yap cor H tixrove’ ael. 

Gal. i 6 perarideoGe dxd tod Kadécavros tyas ev xapite Xpuocrov eis 
érepov evayyéALoy. 

Gal. v 4 karnpyfOnre do Xpiotod oiriwes ev vop@ dukavodabe, THS XapiTos 
ééeréoare. You have separated yourselves from that which was your 
one ground of hope. 

Col. i 6 dd’ fs ruépas yxovocate Kal eméyvore tHv xdpw tov Oeov ev 
dAnOeig. This is again in connexion with the declaration of the uni- 
versal scope and fruitfulness of the Gospel. 

See also Hph. ii 5—9, and the exposition. 


A review of these passages makes it impossible to doubt that St Paul’s 
use of ydpis is dominated by the thought of the admission of the Gentiles 
to the privileges which had been peculiar to Israel. Grace was given to 
the Gentiles through his ministry: grace was given to him for his ministry 
to them. The flexibility of the word enables him to use it in this twofold 
manner. The Divine favour had included the Gentiles in the circle of 
privilege: the Divine favour had commissioned him to be its herald for 
the proclamation of that inclusion. 

This being so, we recognise the fitness with which St Luke, the com- 
panion of St Paul and the historian of his mission, uses the new name 
with peculiar reference to the proclamation and the reception of the 
universal Gospel among the Gentiles. 

It is unnecessary to follow the history of the word into the: Pastoral 
Epistles, where it is somewhat more widely used (comp. 2 Tim. ii 1, Tit. iti 7), 
though its specially Pauline usage may be illustrated by Tit. ii 11; or 
into the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the reference is quite general ; 
or into 1 Peter, which adopts so much of the phraseology of St Paul’s 
epistles. As the first great controversy of Christianity passed out of 
sight, terminology which had been framed with peculiar reference to it 
became widened and generalised ; and the word ‘grace’ in particular lost 
its early association, while it remained in the new Christian vocabulary 
and was destined, more especially in its Latin equivalent gratia, to be the 
watchword of a very different and scarcely less tremendous struggle. 


2. YaPITOYN. 


2. Closely connected with St Paul’s use of ydpis is his incidental use 
on one occasion only of the word xapirody (Eph. i 6). Its meaning both 
there and in Luke i 28, the only other occurrence of the word in the New 
Testament, has been variously explained. 


Ags 
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The verb xapirotdy properly signifies ‘to endue with ydpis’: and its Its mean- 
meaning accordingly varies with the meaning of xdpis. Thus from ydpis Tag artes 
mm the sense of ‘gracefulness of form’ (compare Hom. Od. ii 12 deoreciny grec 
o dpa tS ye yap Karéyevev *AOjrn), we have the meaning ‘to endue Gr 
with beauty’: Niceph. Progymn. ii 2 (ed. Walz. 1 429) Mvppav vous pev usages: 
exapirecey eis popdyy: comp. Ecclus. ix 8, in the form in which it is ‘to endue 
quoted by Clem. Alex. Paced. iii 11 83 dméarpevroy dé tov 6hOadpoy amo With 


\ n : ° 5) 
yuvaixds Keyapiropérns (LXX. edudphov). Again, from the sense of ‘gra- beauty, 
Oy og) . . . ‘ T 
ciousness of manner’ we have the meaning ‘to endue with graciousness’: ©” with 

2 gracious- 


Heclus. xviii 17, ‘Lo, is not a word better than a gift? And both are ness? 
with a gracious man (mapa dydpi xexapir@pév): a fool will upbraid 
ungraciously (ayapicrws)’. 

The above are Greek usages. A Hebraistic use, of ‘being caused to Hebraistic 
find favour’ in the eyes of men, is seen in Ps.-Aristeas Zp. ad Philocr. “S® 
(ed. Hody, Oxf. 1705, p. xxv; Swete’s Introd. to UXX p. 5581. 4 ff): in 
answer to the question, How one may despise enemies—Hoxnkads mpos 
mavras avOpe@movs evvotav Kal KaTepyacdpevos didias, Aoyou ovOévos ay Eexors: 
To O€ Keyapiraocba mpds mavras avOparovs, kal kadov dépor eidnévat rapa 
Geov tovr ott Kpaticrov}, 

In Luke i 28 the salutation Xaipe, xexapitwpern, 6 Kvpios pera god St Luke: 
gives rise to the unuttered inquiry woramos ein 6 aomacpos otros; and the 


angel proceeds: M7) oBov, Mapidp, edpes yap xapw mapa tO Ged (comp. 
an O. T. 


Gen. vi 8). Thus xeyapsropévy is explained in an Old Testament sense as 
7 evpotoa xapiv mapa to Oem: and the meaning of yaprrovy accordingly is Ore ae 


‘to endue with grace’ in the sense of the Divine favour?. This was favoured’. 
doubtless the meaning intended to be conveyed by the Latin rendering 

gratia plena, though it has proved as a matter of history to be somewhat 
ambiguous’. Similarly the Peshito has hom) suls». Unfortunately 

the Old Syriac (sim and cu) fails us at this point. Aphrahat (Wright 180, 2) 

and Ephraim Comm. in Diatess. (Moes. 49) both omit the word in question, 

and read ‘ Peace to thee, blessed among women’*. 


1 A few further examples of yapirodv 
may here be noted: 

In Test. xii Patriarch. Joseph 1, we 
have ev doOevela junv kal 6 tyoros 
émecxéWard me ev pudaky juny kal 6 
owrhp éxaplrwcé we. This is of course 
an allusion to Matt. xxv 36, and éyapl- 
twae is probably borrowed directly 
from Eph. i 6; the word being used 
simply in the sense of ‘bestowed grace 
upon me’: it is paralleled in the con- 
text by wydrnce, pirate, aviyaye, 
Hrevbepwce, eBonOnoe, duebpeWe, mape- 
Kddece, eduoce, ouvnyopynoe, Eppvoaro, 
twoe, aS well as by érecxéparo. 

Hermas Sim. ix 24 3 0 ody kuptos 
iddv thy amddtnTa adrav Kal Tracay 
yynmidryra, émdAHnOuvev avrovs év Tois 
Kémos TOY xetpav adTay, Kal Ex aplrw- 
cev avrovs ev mdoy mpdte avray. 


The Latin Version (practically the 
same in both its forms) has: ‘dedit 
eis in omni opere gratiam ’. 

Epiphanius (Haer. lxix 22): 0 6é 
Mwvofs ouvése €x Geovd KexaplTw- 
wévos Apwota ov Tavita, ada Kal 7d Ere 
avwTepov, K.T.A. 

2 In the Apocalypse of the Virgin 
(James Apocr. Anecd. 1, 115 ff.) the 
Blessed Virgin is constantly spoken of 
and even addressed as 7 Kexapirwpévy. 

3 Ambiguity almost necessarily arose 
when gratia came to have as its pre- 
dominant meaning a spiritual power 
of help towards right living. 

4 Not unconnected with this may 
be the confused reading of the Latin 
of Codex Bezae: ‘habe benedicta dms 
tecum | benedicta tu inter mulieres.’ 
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EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


In interpreting St Paul’s meaning in Eph. i 6, eis émawoy d0Ens THs 
xapiros avrod fs éxapiracey nuas ev TH Tyarnyeve, it is important to bear 
in mind that he is emphasising his own word xdps. And we must compare 
certain other places in which a substantive is followed by its cognate verb: 
Eph. i 19 xara thy évépyesav...fv evnpynkev (where he is thus led to a some- 
what unusual use of évepyeiv: see the detached note on that word): ii 4 
dud iv wordy aydrnv adrod Hv Aydrnoev pas: iv 1 THs KAnoews js 
xd Onre: 2 Cor. i 4 bia THs mapakAnoews 4s mapakadovpea avrot. The 
sense appears to be, ‘His grace whereby He hath endued us with grace’. 
This is a more emphatic way of saying, ‘His grace which He hath bestowed 
on us’: it does not differ materially from the subsequent phrase of 2. 8, 
‘His grace which He hath made to abound toward us’. 

The Peshito version seems to recognise this meaning of the passage in 
its rendering ACS yaxaam, ‘which He poured on us’, The Latin 
version, however, renders: ‘gratiae suae in qua gratificauit nos’. The 
verb ‘gratifico’ appears to have been coined for this occasion. The com- 
ment of Pelagius on the verse gives the meaning which was probably 
present to the translator’s mind: ‘In qua gratia gratos fecit nos sibi 
in Christo’. The interpretation was perhaps the natural issue of the 
corruption of js into €v 7, which is found in D,G, and later authorities 
and is probably a scribe’s grammatical emendation. The relative js is to 
be explained by attraction to the case of its antecedent, as in 2 Cor. i 4, 
quoted above. It is simplest to suppose that it stands for 7: there appears 
to be no warrant for a cognate accusative, nv éyapitacer. 

Chrysostom’s interpretation of éyapirwcev nuas is marked by a deter- 
mination to compass every meaning of the word. In the first instance 
he notes quite briefly (Field p. 110 F): ovcovy ef eis rodto éxapiracer, eis 
érawov d0éns tis xapiros avrov, kal tva Sein thy xapw avrov, pévapev ev 
avrn. Here it would seem as though he took éyapirocer juas as simply 
meaning ‘endued us with grace’; in that grace, he urges, we ought 
to abide. But presently it occurs to him (111 B) to contrast éyapirocer 
with éyapioaro. Thus he says: ov« elev ‘Hs éxapicato’, ddd ‘éxapirecer 
npas’> TovTéotiv, ov povov auaptnwatwyv amnddAakev adda Kal €wepaorous 
é€mroinoe. He gives as an illustration the restoration of an aged and 
diseased beggar to youth, strength and beauty (the old Greek idea of 
Xapis): otras e€joxnoevy juav thy Woyny, Kal Kadny Kai mobey Kal émé- 
pactoy émoincer:...ovTws nuas émtyapitas emoince kal avT@ moGetvovs. 
He then quotes ‘The king shall desire thy beauty’ (Ps. xlv 12). He is 
then led off by the phrase keyapiropéva pnuara to speak of the ‘gracious- 
ness of speech’ which marks the Christian: ovxi yapiev éxeivo Td masdiov 
eivat paper, omep av pera tis tod odparos dpas Kail modAny exn THy ev 
Tois pypact xapty; Towovtoi eiow of moroi...ti Yaptéatepoyv TaY pnud- 
Tov be ov anroraccopeba TH dtaBoro, d’ dv curtaccopeba 7H xpioTe; 
Tijs opoAoyias exeivns Tis mpd Tod ovrpod, Tis pera rd Aourpdy; But 
in all this he is wilfully going back from St Paul’s use of xdpis, and 
introducing the sense of charm of form or of speech which belonged to 
xapirovy in nou-biblical writers. 


THE BELOVED. 


‘The Beloved’ as a Messianic title. 


I. In the UXX o Hyarnpévos occurs several times as a name of the chosen 
people, as personified in a single representative. In the Blessing of Moses 
it is used three times to translate JSeshurun (WW) ; Deut. xxxii 15 dmeda- 


eazey 0 Hyamnuévos, Xxxili 5 kai €ora ev TO Hyarneve apyov, 26 ovk éorw 
@omep 6 Beds Tod Hyarnpevov. It again represents Jeshurun in Isa. xliy 2 
By poBov, mais pov “lakéB, Kal 6 nya nuevos "Iopandr ov eéedeEduny: here 
"Iopand is an addition of the Lxx (in the Targum it also occurs in this place, 
but as a substitute for Jeshurun). 

It is also used to render WT}: in the address to Benjamin (without the 
article) Deut, xxxiii 12 Hyamnuevos vad Kupiov (Gis TT) Katacknvacer 
memovdods : and in Isa, v 1 dow 6) 76 iyannpéeve dopa rod ayarnrov [pov | 
(77) T@ durehavi pov. dymeAdv eyern On TO Hyamnpeve K.rd. 

We may note also its occurrence in Bar. iii 37 “laxoB 76 waidi avrow 
kal “Iopanr TO Hyarnpevo [im] avrod: and in Dan. iii (35) dia "ABpadp. 
Tov ayarnuévoy ind cod (comp. 2 Chron. xx 7 oméppate “ABpaayn Te 
nyannpéve cov). 

2. In the Lxx we find two distinct meanings of 6 dyamnrés. 

(1) Like 6 jyamnuévos, it is sometimes used for 77) ‘beloved’ Thus 
we find it in Ps, xliv (xlv) Zit. @d7 Umép tod dyarnrod: in Ps. lix (ix) 5 
and Ps. evii (eviii) 6 das dy proOdow oi dyarnroi cov. 

In Isa. v 1, as we have already seen, where 6 jyamnpevos represents 1°71), 
6 @yarnrés is used for 115, in order to make a distinction! 

(2) But we also find 6 ayarnrtos used, according to a Greek idiom, for 
an only son. In the story of the sacrifice of Isaac it occurs three times 
where the Hebrew has 7°M) ‘only’: Gen. xxii 2 rdv viév cov TOV ayarn- 
tov: comp. vv. 12, 16. Of Jephthah’s daughter we read in Judg. xi 34 
TWD NT P?): for this the A text has xai avrn povoyerns avT@ ayannty 
(to which many cursives add repupukrds av7T@): B has kai fy adrn povo- 
yerrs (et haec unica ei Aug’), In Amos viii to and Jer. vi 26 mévOos 
dyarnrov is used as the equivalent of ‘a mourning for an only child’?: 


1 It also represents 1p’ in Jer.  solitarium quam unigenitum sonat: si 
XXXVili 20 (Xxxi 20) vids dyamrnrds ©nim esset dilectus siue amabilis, ut 
"Edpatu, and INN in Zech. xiii 6 ds xXx transtulerunt, IDID poneretur. 
‘ Even Greeks at a late period seem to 
have found a difficulty in the use of 
dyamnrés in the uxx. Gregory of 
Nyssa (De Deit. F. et Sp. 8S. iii 568 
Migne) has, as a citation of Gen. xxii 
2, AaBé wot, pyol, Tov vidy cov Tov aya- 
myTov, Tov movoyerj. Dr Hort points 


erAnyny ev TO olkw TH ayamnre [A Tod 
ayarnrod] mov. 

2 Jerome, writing on Jer. vi 26, 
shews that he failed to recognise the 
idiom at this place: ‘ubi nos diximus 
luctum unigeniti fac tibi, pro unigenito 
in Hebraico scribitur IAID, quod magis 
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comp. Zech. xii 10 Kowovrar em 
AQ] 


‘ c 39 > ~ aes 
avrov komerov os em ayannto |-ov 


a In the New Testament we find 6 ryamnpévos in Eph. i 6, the passage 


which has given occasion for this investigation. 


‘O dyamnrés is used, 
Gospels. 
(1) At the Baptism: 


both directly and indirectly, of our Lord in the 


, > \ > , 
Mark iri 3v €¢ 6 vids pou 6 dyamnros, ev Got evdoxnaa. 
_s baat | , > 3 Q/ 
Matt. iii 17 Otrds cor 6 vids pov 0 ayamnTos, Ev evooknaoa. 


Luke iii 22 as in St Mark, 


variant”, 
(2) At the Transfiguration : 


but with a notable ‘Western’ 


; F j 
Mark ix 7 Odrds éorw 6 vids pou 6 dyanntos. 

es Lee 4 , > e > 
Matt. xvii 5 Odrds eorw 0 vios pov o ayamyTos, ev evooknoa. 


Luke ix 35 Odros eorw o vids pou 6 exAeeypevos”. 


3 


Comp. 2 Pet.i17 ‘O vids pov o dyannros otros €oTLy. 
(3) Indirectly, in the Parable of the Wicked Husbandman. 
Mark xii 6 @re éva efyev, viv dyamnrov. 
Luke xx 13 wépipo rov viov pou Tov dyarnrov. 
St Matthew has no parallel to this clause. 
If the third of these examples stood alone, it would be natural to 


interpret it in accordance with the Greek idiom referred to above: and 
a close parallel might be. found in Tobit iii 10 (8 text), pla oou umnpxev 
Ovyatnp ayarnry. But it is difficult to separate its interpretation from 
that of 6 vids wou 6 dyannrtos, which is twice applied directly to our Lord. 
Of this three renderings are possible: 

(1) ‘Thou art My only Son’, 

(2) ‘Thou art My beloved Son’, 

(3) ‘Thou art My Son, the beloved’. 
The first of these renderings is vigorously championed by Daniel Heinsius, 
Exercitt. ad N. T. p. 94 (ed. Cantabr. 1640) on Mark itr. The second is 
familiar to us in our English Bible, and in St Mark at least it suggests 


out (Two Dissert. p. 49 n.) that from 
his comment we can see that he found 
the word povoyev# in his text. 

The usage belongs to classical Greek 
from the time of Homer: see Od. ii 
365, iv 727, 817, and comp. Il. vi 
400 f. From prose writers we may 
cite Demosth. Midias p. 567 ob why 
Nixiparés yy’ otrws 6 rod Nixtov 6 aya- 
mnros mats, and Xenoph. Cyrop. iv 
6 2 €0awa...dpre yeverdoxovra Tov apirrov 
maida Tov ayarnrov. Aristotle shews 
an interesting extension of the usage, 
when in referring to the lex talionis 
he points out (Rhet. i 7) that the 
penalty of ‘an eye for an eye’ be- 
comes unfair when a man has lost 


one eye already; for then he is de- 
prived of his only organ of vision 
(a-yamrnrov yap apypnTar). 

1 We may note that in Prov. iv 3 
7m) is represented by ayamrapevos. 
This word is used of Christ in Just. 
Dial. 93 dyyedov éxeivov...rov aryamd- 
pevoy br’ atrod Tod Kuplov Kat Oeov: 
but there it stands for the more usual 
HYaTNUEevov. 

2 Lids wou ef ab, éyw onuepov yeyévvnkd 
ge (Dabe...): from Ps, ii 7. 

3 This is the reading of SBLE syr®™ 
arm sah boh a. It is undoubtedly to 
be preferred to that of ACD syrepesh 
bevg, which have 6 ayarnrés with St 
Mark. 
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itself as the most obvious translation. Yet there is some reason for sup- 

posing that the third interpretation was that which presented itself to the 

minds both of St Matthew and of St Luke. 

St Matthew assimilates the utterances at the Baptism and the Trans- but a dis- 
figuration, writing in each case Odrdés éorw 6 vids pov 6 dyamnrds, év é tinct title, 
evddknoa. It is possible that the right punctuation of this sentence is i, pace 3 
that which is suggested in the margin of the text of Westcott and Hort i 
at Matt. iii 17: Odrds éorw 6 vids pov, 6 dyamnros ev @ evdoxnoa. For in 
Matt. xii 18 we find a remarkable change introduced in a quotation from 
Isa. xlii 1. The Hebrew and the ixx of this passage are as follows: 


japONs IY WD 
4 WE? Ty) N3 


"Taxa 6 rais pov, avTiAnWopat adrov: 
"Lopanad 6 éxdextés pov, mporedéaro avtov 1 Wuyxn pov. 

But St Matthew has: 

*IS0d 6 mais pou Oy npéTica 
6 ayarnrés pov ov evddxnoev 1 Wux7 pov. 

There is no justification for rendering "12 otherwise than as ‘My 
Elect’, It would seem therefore that St Matthew, in substituting ‘My 
Beloved, has been influenced by the twice repeated phrase of his Gospel 
6 dyannros ev @ evddxnoa: and it follows that he regarded 6 dyamnros as 
a distinct title and not as an epithet of 6 vids pov. 

St Luke, by his substitution of 6 ékdedeypevos for 6 ayannros (ix 35), and to 
appears likewise to indicate that the latter was regarded as a title by itself, St Luke: 
for which the former was practically an equivalent. 

It is worthy of note that the Old Syriac version, in every instance and in the 
(except one) in which its testimony is preserved to us, renders 6 vids pov Old Syriac 
6 dyarnrés by p=amva +15 ° My Son and My Beloved’: the conjunction VoTs!0n- 
being inserted to make it clear that the titles are distinct”. 

It is further to be urged on behalf of this interpretation that the words The two 


Sd ef 6 vids pov of the Voice at the Baptism according to St Mark directly ee 
in ark 1 


: ; II. 
mentators. Thus in Harnack’s note 


on Te yyarnuévy in Ep. Barn. iii 6 
we read: ‘Nomen erat Messiae apud 


1 This passage, Isa. xlii 1, is ex- 
plicitly referred to the Messiah in the 
Targum, which renders it thus: NN 


WINNT MMT WPDIPS SMV TAY 
91D 13 ‘ Behold My servant Messiah ; 
I will uphold him: Mine elect, in whom 
My Word is well-pleased’. 

Curiously enough the Latin trans- 
lation of this which is given in the 
Polyglots of Le Jay and Walton has 
dilectus meus as the rendering of WN... 
The mistake is perhaps due to a re- 
membrance of the Vulgate in Matt. 
xii 18. However it may have origin- 
ated, it is time that it was corrected ; 
for it has misled a series of com- 


Iudaeos ex Ies. 42, 1 repetitum’, with 
references to Liicke, Hinl. in die Apok. 
edit. m p. 281 n. 2, and Langen, Das 
Judenthum in Palist. z. Z. Christi 
p. 162, 427. Hilgenfeld in his edition 
of Ep. Barn. carries on the tradition. 
2 So in Matt. iii 17 (sin cu), Luke 
iii 22 (sin: cu vacat), Matt. xvii 5 
(cu: sin vacat), Luke ix 35 (cu: sin 
*455 =6 éudedeypdvos). For 
Mark i 11 we have no evidence. The 
one exception is Mark ix 7 (sin 
—sasaya *4: Cu vacat). 
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Summary. 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


reproduce the language of Ps. ii 7, ‘The Lord hath said unto me, Thou art 


My Son’. If therefore we may suppose that ‘the Beloved’ and ‘the Elect’ 
were interchangeable titles in the religious phraseology of the time, we 
have in the Voice a combination of Ps. ii 7 with Isa. xlii 1, and ‘the Son’ 
who is set as King upon the holy hill of Sion is identified with ‘the Servant 
of Jehovah’; so that in the Divine intimation of the Messiahship the ideas 
of triumph and suffering are from the outset linked together. 

4. In the early Christian literature outside the New Testament we 
frequently find 6 7}yamnpévos used absolutely of Christ; and also 6 7yamn- 
pévos mais, a combination which recalls Isa. xliv 2. The former occurs 
thrice in the Epistle of Barnabas: iii 6 6 Aaos by Hroiwacev ev rH Ayamn- 
pev@ avTov, iv 3 6 Seomorns cuvrétunKey Tovs Kalpovs Kat Tas nuépas, wa 
Taxvyy O HyamnuEevos avTov Kal emt THY KAnpovopuiay HEn, iv 8 cuverpiBn avTav 
7 StaOjkn, iva 7 Tod ryamnpévov “Incod éevkaracdhpayicb7 eis rHv Kapdiay 
npov. See also Ignat. Smyrn. inscr. éxkAnoia Oeod marpos Kai Tod nyam7- 
pévov "Inoot Xpiorov: Acta Theclae 1 wavta ra Adya Tod Kupiov...Kal THS 
yejoews Kal THs dvacracews Tov Hyannpevou éyAvKawvey avTovs, Kal Ta 
peyaheia Tod xptorov x.7.A.1: Clem. Paedag. i 6 25 avrixa yoy Barrifopév@ 
TO Kupi@ am ovpavdv éernynoev horn paptus jyamnpévov: Yids pov ef ad 
dyamnros, €yo onpepor yeyévynka ce. 

‘O ayarnros is used throughout the apocryphal Ascension of Isaiah, as 
though it were a recognised appellation of the Messiah: and although it 
is there due to a Christian hand, it not improbably represents a traditional 
Jewish usage. 

We find the combination 6 fyarnuévos rais in Clem. Rom. lix 2, 3: and 
6 dyannros mais in Ep. ad Diogn. 8, and, as a liturgical formula, in Mart. 
Polyc. 14, Acta Theclae 24. In Herm. Sim. ix 12 5 we have rod viod 
avrov Tov nyamnuevov vm a’rov: comp. Sim. v 2 6 rév vidv avrod rév 
ayamnrov. 

A number of references to nyamnuévos and dyannrds in the Apostolic 
Constitutions are brought together by Harnack in his note on Ep. Barn. 
ili 6. Specially to be observed are v 19 (Lag. p. 152, l. 14) rore dWorra 
Tov dyannrov Tov Oeod, dv é&exévrnoay, which shews that the ayannros of 
Zech. xii 10 was interpreted of Christ: and y 20 (Lag. p. 153, 1. 24), where 
the title of Ps. xliv (xlv) gd) vmep rod dyamnrod is similarly explained 
(comp. Jerome Commentarioli in Pss., Anecd. Mareds. iii pt. I, and 
Corderius Catena in Pss. ad loc.). 

The case then for regarding ‘the Beloved’ as a Messianic title in use 
among the Jews in New Testament times may be stated thus. 


1. ‘The Beloved’ (6 jyamnuévos LXx) is used in the Old Testament 


as a title of Israel. It is easy to suppose that, just as the titles ‘the 


Servant’ and ‘the Elect’ were transferred from Israel to the Messiah as 


Israel’s representative, so also the title ‘the Beloved’ would become a title 
of the Messiah. 


* In Iren. i to 1 (Mass.) we read: kat contain a reference to Eph. i ro 
Thy &voapKov eis rods obpavods dvddnwu dvaxeparadcacba Td dvra, it is pro- 
Too ayamrnuévov Xpicrod "Incod rod  bable that 6 nyannwévos was directly 
kuplov nudv: but, as the next words suggested by Eph. i 6. 


— 


ee 
‘ 


THE BELOVED. 


2. When the first and the third of our Gospels were written, ‘the 
Beloved’ and ‘the Elect’ were practically interchangeable terms. For in 
St Matthew we find 6 dyamyrés pov in a citation of Isa. xlii 1, where the 
Hebrew has *yh3 and the uxx renders literally 6 éxXexrés pov. And, 


conversely, St Luke substitutes 6 €xeAeypévos for 6 ayarnrés in the words 
spoken at the Transfiguration. 


3. Each of these substitutions in a different way favours the view that 
in St Mark’s twice repeated phrase 6 vids pov 6 dyarnros a separate title is 
given by 6 dyarnrés, and not a mere epithet of vids. 

4. The Old Syriac Version emphasises the distinctness of the title by 
its rendering ‘My Son and My Beloved’. 


5. In Eph.i 9 St Paul uses év T® nyarnuev@ as the equivalent of év 
T® xptor@, ina context in which he is designedly making use of terms 
which had a special significance in Jewish phraseology. 


6. In early Christian literature 6 jyarnpévos is undoubtedly used as 
a title of our Lord ; and it is difficult to suppose that its only source is this 
one passage in St Paul. 


7. If the Messianic portions of the Ascension of Isaiah cannot be 
regarded as pre-Christian, yet the persistent use in them of 6 dyarnros as 
the designation of Messiah suggests that the writer must have thought it 
consistent with verisimilitude in a work which affected to be a Jewish 
prophecy of Christ. 
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EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


On the meaning of uwvatnpiov in the New Testament. 


The history of the word pvorypioy is curious and instructive. Starting 
with a technical signification in pagan religion, the word passes through 
a neutral phase in which the original metaphor has ceased to be felt, and 
in the end is adopted as a technical term of the Christian religion. The 
fact that it ends as it began in signifying a religious rite readily suggests 
that it was borrowed by Christianity directly from paganism. With certain 
limitations this may be true. That the Christian Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Eucharist were called pvornpia is probably due, in part at least, 
to the fact that the word was in common use for rites to which these 
Sacraments seemed to present some parallels. But, if so, it is certain 
that the borrowing process was considerably facilitated by the use of 
pvotTnpiov Which is found in the New Testament; and that use, as we 
shall see, has no direct connexion with the original technical sense of 
the word. 


1. We find in the classical Greek writers a group of words—pvéo, 
porns, pvaotnpiov—all of which are technical terms: ‘to initiate’, ‘one 
who is initiated’, ‘that into which he is initiated’. Of the derivation of 
pvéw nothing certain can be said. It has often been stated that the root 
is to be found in pw. But pioas means ‘ with the eyes shut’; and though 
the word is sometimes used by transference also of shutting the mouth, 
it is always necessary that the word ‘mouth’ should be expressly added 
in order to give this meaning. We cannot be certain therefore—though 
in itself it is not improbable—that the first meaning of the word is one 
of secrecy. We must be content to say that in usage puerypiov signifies 
a religious rite which it is profanity to reveal. 

In later Greek the word was used metaphorically of that which may 
not be revealed, a secret of any kind. Thus we have a line of Menander 
(tncert. 168), wvornpiov cov py Kateimns TO ida: ‘tell not thy secret to 
a friend’. 

2. The word is not used by the Lxx in translating any Hebrew word of 
the canonical books of the Old Testament. But in the Greek of Dan. ii, 
where the original is Aramaic, it is used eight times? to render NT, a word 
borrowed from Persian and found in Syriac as —<\«4. It is here used 
in reference to Nebuchadnezzar’s dream and its interpretation by Daniel: 


1 In Plato Theaet. 1564 the word has (g), a passage which has fallen out of 
not lost its original meaning atall,as the Luxx by homoeoteleuton, but is pre- 
is shewn by aud’nros in the context. served in Theodotion’s version. 

* We may add to these Dan. iv 6 


are 
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the ‘mystery’ was revealed to Daniel by the God who alone reveals 
‘mysteries’. The word ‘secret’ seems fully to represent the meaning. 
In the remaining books of the Greek Old Testament we have the O. T. 


following examples of the use of the word!: spout 7: 
Tobit xii 7 pvornpwv Baciréws xadov kpvwa, ra dé epya Tod Geod ar 


dvaxahinrew évddEws (repeated in 2. 11). 

Judith ii 2 @ero per avrev Tb pvornpiov tis Bovdys adrod (when 
Nebuchadnezzar summons his servants and chief men). 

2 Mace. xiii 21 mpoonyyeidev S€ ra pvornpia (Of Rhodocus, who ‘ dis- 
closed the secrets’ to the enemy). 

Wisd. ii 22 kai ovK €yvecav puotypia Geov, ovde puoddv 7Amioay 
dotdtnros (of those who put the righteous to torture and death: 
‘their malice blinded them’). 

Wisd. vi 22 ri dé eorw codia kal mas éyévero amayyeda, 

Kal ovK arokpio vpiy pvoTypia. 

Wisd. xiv 15 pvornpia Kai rederds (of heathen mysteries: comp. 
pvotas Oiacov in xii 5). 

Wisd. xiv 23 4 yap rexvoddvous rederas 7 Kpvgua pvorrpca (again of 
heathen mysteries). 

Ecclus. iii 18 mpdecw amoxad’mree Ta pvotnpia avrod [N*: not in 
XN*¥ ABC] 

Ecclus. xxii 22 pvornpiov amoxadiwews cai mAnyfs dodlas (of the 
things which break friendship). 

Ecclus. xxvii 16 6 dmrokad’nrev pvotipia ardheoey miorw (and 
similarly with the same verb in ve. 17, 21). 

In the other Greek translators of the Old Testament we have occa- Other 
sional examples of the use of the word. a 

Job xv 8 ‘Hast thou heard the secret of God?’ So A.V.: Heb. jor, 
NDI: 

R.V. ‘Hast thou heard the secret counsel of God?’ marg. Or, 
‘Dost thou hearken in the council ?’ 
LXX 4 otvyraypa Kupiov axjxoas ; Symm. Theod. pevornptoy. 

Ps. xxiv (xxv) 14 ULXX xparaiwpa Kupios tov oBoupéver aurov. 
Theod. Quint. puoryptov. 

Prov. xi 13 ‘a talebearer revealeth secrets’; LXX dyjp diyA@ooos 
droxadvrrer Bovdas ¢v cuvedpio. Symm. pLvoTnpLov. 

Prov. xx 19 (not in Lxx): the same words. Theod. puoTnplov. 

Isa. xxiv 16 bis (not in LXx): To pvornpioy pov epoi bis. A.V. ‘My 
leanness! my leanness !’ 

We see from these examples (1) that the word pvotypiy was the natural The word 
word to use in speaking of any secret, whether of the secret plan of a cam- roi 
paign or of a secret between a man and his friend. It is but sparingly 2 
used of a Divine secret: it may be that the earlier translators of the Old aKACioana 
Testament purposely avoided the word on account of its heathen associa- with gro- 
tions. We see moreover (2) that its natural counterpart is found in words xadvrrew. 


1 Of cognate words we may note: ports yap éotw THs TOD Oeod emiaTHuns, 
pvorixas = ‘secretly,’ 3 Mace. iii 10: ‘she is privy to the mysteries of the 
pborts, of Wisdom, in Wisd. viii 4 knowledge of God’. 
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iniquity ’, 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


like drroxadvrew and droxdAvyis, words which are equally applicable to all 
senses of pvornpiov. 

3. An important link between the usage of the Greek Old Testament 
and the usage of the New Testament is found in the later Jewish Apo- 
cryphal literature. Thus, we may note the following examples from the 
Book of Enoch: 

viii 3 (apud Syncell.) of Azazel and his companions: ravres ovrot 
ipEavro avaxadvTrrey Ta pvoTHpla Tais yuvargiv avTov. 

ix 6 (Gizeh fragm.) éd7Awcev ra pvoripia tod aidvos Ta ev TO 
ovpave: $0 in x 7, xvi 3 ter, of the same matters’. 

4. Inthe New Testament, apart from the Pauline Epistles, the word is 
only found in one passage of the Synoptic Gospels (with its parallels) and 
four times in the Apocalypse. 

Mark iv 11 dyiv rd pvornpsiov Sédorar THs Bacidelas Tod Geod (Matt. Luke 
vuty dédorai yvova ra pvornpia THs Bacideias Tov Geod [Matt. rev ovpavar)). 

‘The secret’ of the kingdom was revealed to the disciples, while the 
multitudes heard only the parables which contained but at the same time 
concealed it. 

Apoe. i 20 76 puaripiov tev Extra aorépav ous €ides... 

In this place the word pvornpiov follows immediately after the words 
& péddew yiverOar pera ravra. These words and pvoryproy itself are printed 
in small uncials in the text of Westcott and Hort, with a reference to 
Dan. ii 29. Whether a direct allusion to the Book of Daniel was intended 
by the writer may be doubted. The sense of pvorrpiov in Dan. ii appears 
to be quite general; whereas here we seem to have an instance of the 
use of the word in a somewhat special sense, as either the meaning 
underlying an external symbol, or even the symbol itself. See below on 
Apoe. xvii 5, 7. 

Apoc, x 7 kat erehéoOn TO MYCTHPION TOF OEOY, ws evnyyéAcey TOYC 
EdayToY AoYAoyc TOYC TrpodHTac. 

With this we must compare Amos iii 7 (LXx) av i) drroxadiwy madelav 
mpos Tovs dovAous avrovd Tovs mpodpnras (ITD 753 oN ‘D). Here we find that 
pvotnpiov, Which apparently had been avoided by the Lxx, has now become 
the natural word for the Divine ‘secret’. 

Apoc. xvii 5, 7 kal émi ro pérwmoy aitiis Svoua yeypappévor, pLvoTNpLov, 
BABYAQIN...eyd €pS cou rd prvotypiov Tis yuvatkds Kal Tod Onpiov. The 
name Babylon is itself a pvorjpior, that is, a symbol containing a secret 
meaning. In the second place the pvornpioy is rather the meaning of the 
symbol, as in i 20. 

5. We now come to the Pauline Epistles. The earliest example we 
meet with is an isolated one. The word is used in describing the opera- 
tions of the Antichrist in 2 Thess. ii 7. The Man of Iniquity is to be 
revealed (droxadup64, v. 3). At present however there is ré katéyov—eis 
TO drroxakupOjvar avrov év T@ avTov kaipO: TO ydp pvorypiov 7dn evepyetrat 

1 The Greek fragments of the Book Aethiopic text, see Anrich Mysterien- 
of Enoch are reprinted in the last  wesen, Pp. 144, notes: it occurs several 
volume of Dr Swete’s manual edition times in connexion with ‘the Tablets 


of the Septuagint (ed. 2, 1899). For of Heaven’. 
references to the word ‘mystery’ in the 


Se 
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THs dvoulas: povov 6 Katéywov apte fws ex pécov yévntat. Kal Tore azoka- 
AuPOnjoerar 6 dvopos, Kd. 

Here there can be little doubt that the word pvorjpiov has been a secret to 

suggested as being the natural counterpart to the drokddvyis already be re- 
spoken of. The Man of Iniquity is the embodiment of the principle of vealed. 
iniquity in‘a personality. The restraint which at present hinders him 
from being ‘revealed’ is spoken of first as a principle of restraint (ro 
karéxov), and then as a personal embodiment of that principle (6 caréyor). 
While the restraint is effectual, the dvouia cannot be ‘revealed’ as é avo- 
pos. But already it is at work, and it will be ‘revealed’ later on: till it 
is ‘revealed’ it is a ‘secret’—rd pvornpwr tis dvouias. There is perhaps 
an intentional parallel with the ‘secret’ of the Gospel, which waited to be 
revealed in its proper time’. 

In 1 Cor. ii rt St Paul is reminding the Corinthians of the extreme ‘The mys- 
simplicity of his first preaching to them: kéyd édddv mpds vpas, ddeAqoi, tTY of 
HAOov ov «af imepoxnv Adyou 7} codias xarayyéAdov Spiv rd pvornpiov? rod i 
Geov, od yap expwa re eidévar ev vuw ef pr) Inoodv Xpiorov kal rodrov éorav- 
popévoy, Not with any superiority of ‘wisdom’ had he come to them; not 
as a publisher of the Divine secret: nay rather as knowing nothing save 
Jesus Christ, and Him as crucified (the message of the Cross being, as 
he had already said in i 18, folly to the Greeks), But, although for the 
moment he seems to disparage ‘ wisdom’ and ‘mysteries’, he presently 
adds (ii 6): copiav dé Nahodpmer ev Tois Tedetors (‘the full-grown’, as opposed 
to vnmios of iii 1): and he continues in @. 7: ddda Aadovpev Geod codpiav 
év pvotnpiea, TY aroKekpupperny, Hv mpowpirey 6 Oeds mpd TaV aidver eis 
So€av nuov. This use of the word is the characteristically Pauline use. 

It denotes the secret Purpose of God in His dealings with man. This 
is par excellence the Mystery. 

In 1 Cor. iv 1 the Apostle describes himself and his fellow-workers as The plural 
vmnpéras Xptotov Kal oikovopouvs pvaotnpiwy Geov, ‘entrusted for the sake of Muar hpia. 
others with a knowledge of the Divine secrets’. The word is twice again 
used in the plural: in 1 Cor. xiii 2 Kav €y@ mpodnreiay kal €id@ Ta pvornpia 
mwavra Kai macav thy yvoow, Where its connexion with prophecy is note- 
worthy: and in 1 Cor. xiv 2 mvevpare b€ Aadei pvorypra, where it is connected 
with speaking in a tongue which no one understands, in contrast with 
such prophecy as is intelligible to the Church. 


Syriac Peshito and the Bohairic. It 
has also some Latin support. On the 


1 There is a merely verbal parallel 
to 7d pvorhpiov THs avoulas in the de- 


scription which Josephus (B. J.i 24 1) 
gives of Antipater. In contrast with 
others who uttered their thoughts 
freely, and were accused by him for 
their unguarded utterances, the taci- 
turnity and secrecy of Antipater are 
emphasised: tov ’Avrimdrpou Biov ovK 
dv huaprév tis elmay Kaxlas puornploy. 
His life was a villainous secret. 

2 It is to be noted that here there is 
a variation of reading: pvoripioy is 
read by &*AC, some cursives, the 


other hand paprvpuov is the reading of 
X°BD,G,LP, most cursives, the Latin 
Vulgate, the Sahidic, Armenian and 
Aethiopic; and it has the support of 
Chrysostom and some other patristic 
writers. Jt may have come in from a 
recollection of 7d waprtpiov Tov xptorod 
ini6. The substitution destroys the 
completeness of the contrast between 
v. 1 and v. 7, and gives altogether a 
weaker sense. 
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EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


One more example is found in the same epistle (1 Cor. xv 51), of the 
change at the Second Coming: iS0d pvorjpiov ipiv déyo. This may 
be compared with the use of the word in the latter part of the Book 
of Enoch. 

In Rom. xi 25 the problem of the unbelief of Israel, which accords 
with ancient prophecy and in some strange way is bound up with ‘mercy’ 
to the Gentiles, is spoken of as a Divine secret: ov yap OeAw vpas 
dyvociv, ddeAoi, TO pvaTHpiov TovTO,...dre mdpwots amo pépovs TO *Iopanr 
yéyovev, K.T.Q. 

In Rom. xvi 25, 26 we have again the characteristically Pauline use 
of the word: xara dmoxadupw pruotnpiov xpovors aiwviors ceovynpévou, 
havepwbévros d5é viv, did te ypapdy. mpodpntikay kat emirayjy Tov aiwviov 
Ocod eis tmaxony miorews cis mavta Ta %Ovn yvopicbévros. This is the 
secret of secrets, the eternal secret now at last revealed in the Christian 
Church. 

This last passage shews that the use of the word which we find in the 
Epistles to the Colossians and the Ephesians is no new one. The Mystery 
par excellence has a special reference to the Gentiles. In fact it is nothing 
less than the inclusion of the Gentiles as well as the Jews in a common 
human hope in Christ. So in Col. i 26, 27 we read: rd pvotypiov Td 
dmokekpuppevoy amd Tay aidvey Kal amd Tov yevedy,—viv Oe éepavepobn 
Trois dylow avrov, ois nOéAnoev 6 beds yvwpioa ti To mrodTos THs Sdéns 
Tov pvatnpiov Tovrou év Tois €Oveow, 6 eat Xpioros ev vy, 7 éAmls THs 
doéns. ‘Christ in you Gentiles’—that is the great surprise. None could 
have foreseen or imagined it. It was God’s secret. He has disclosed 
it to us. 

In Col. ii 2 the same thought is carried on in the words, eis éniyypwow 
Tov pvotnpiov Tov Oeov, Xpiorod, ev @ cialy mdvtes of Onoavpol Ths codias 
kal yvooews amoxpupo. Here ‘the mystery of God’ is Christ as the 
treasury of the hidden wisdom which it is granted them to know. 

In Col. iv 3 the Apostle bids them pray that he may have opportunity 
Aadjoat TO wvotTypioyv Tod xprorod, Ob’ 6 Kai dédeuar, iva davepdaw avto os 
Set pe AaAHoa. : 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians the word occurs five times in this same 
sense. We need but cite the passages here. 

1.9, 10 yrwpioas nyiv ro pvornpioy Tov OeAjparos adrov, Kata THY eddoKlay 

avrod hy mpoebero ev avr@ eis oikovopiay Tod mANP@pLaTos TOY Kaip@v, avaxeda- 
Aawoacba Ta Tarra ev TH XptoTS. 
ili 3—6 Kara dmoxdhuypy eyvopioOn por TO pvatnpiov, Kabas mpoéypaa 
ev odiy@, mpos 0 dvvacbe avaywecxortes vojoar thy civeciv pov év TO 
pvoTnpi@ Tov xpioTov, 6 érépats yeveais ovK eyvapicbn Tots viois tev dv- 
Opdrwv ds viv dmexadién rois aylows aroorédows adrod Kai mpopnras ey 
mvevpart, evar Ta €Ovn cuvKANPovopa Kal oivo@pa Kal cuvpéroxa Ths emrayye- 
Nas ev Xptor@ *Inood dia tov evayyeXiov. 

lil 9 kai hotica ris 7 oikovopia Tod pvornplov Tod amokekpuppévov ard 
TOY aiavev €v TO OO TO Ta Tavra KTicayrt. 

Vi 19 ev mappnola yyapica TO protnpoy Tod evayyediou vmép ov mpe- 
oBevo ev advoet. 


The Mystery, then, on which St Paul delights to dwell is the unification 
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of humanity in the Christ, the new human hope, a hope for all men of all 
conditions, a hope not for men only but even for the universe. 

The word pvorjpiov occurs once more in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
and in a sense somewhat different from any which we have hitherto 
considered. In Eph. v 32 we read: rd puornpiov toito péya eotiv, eyo 
dé A€yw els Xprordv kal cis THY éxkAyoiav. St Paul has cited the primaeval 
ordinance of Marriage, which closes with the enigmatic words kai écovrat 
of dvo ets cdpka piav. This saying is true, he seems to say, of earthly 
marriage; but it has a yet higher signification. The ancient ordinance 
is not merely a divinely constituted law of human life; it has a secret 
meaning. It isa pvornpior, and the pvornpiov isa mighty one. I declare 
it in reference to Christ and to the Church. I say no more of it now: 
but I bid you see to it that in common life each one of you is true to its 
first and plainest meaning, for the sake of the deeper meaning that lies 
hid in Christ. 

The sense in which the word here occurs may be illustrated from later 
writers. Justin Martyr, for example, uses it somewhat in the same way 
when he speaks for instance (Zrypho 44) of certain commands of the 
Mosaic law as being given eis pvorpiov tod Xpusrod: or, again, when he 
says of the Paschal lamb (Zrypho 40) TO puoTnptov ovv Tov mpoParov... 
rémos #y Tod Xpiorod. The Paschal rite contained a secret, not to be 
revealed till Christ came. Thus 75 pvorijpiov is practically a symbol or 
a type, with stress laid upon the secrecy of its meaning until it comes to 
be fulfilled, 

We have still to consider two passages in the Pastoral Epistles. In 
1 Tim. iii 9 we read that a deacon is to hold rd puorjpioy tis tiotews 
ev xabapa cvverdjoe. It is not required of him, as of the bishop, that he 
should be didaxrixés. Hence no secret lore can be meant: he is not the 
depositary of a secret tradition, as the words might have seemed to imply 
had they been spoken of the bishop. The phrase in its context can only 
refer to such elementary and fundamental knowledge as any servant of the 
Church must necessarily have. 

In the same chapter (v. 16) we read: kal Gpodoyoupévws péya eat TO 
ris evoeBelas pvornpiov: and the words are followed by what appears to 
be a quotation from a Christian hymn. The epithet ‘great’, which is here 
applied to ‘the mystery of godliness’, is the same as in Eph. v 32. It 
refers to the importance, not to the obscurity, of the mystery (see the note 
on that passage). But the use of this epithet is the only point of contact 
in the expression with the phraseology of St Paul: for the word evoéBeva 
belongs to the peculiar vocabulary of these as compared with the other 
Pauline epistles. 
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tery of 
godliness’. 


In both these instances the word pvortrpiov appears to have a more A more 


general meaning than it has elsewhere in St Paul’s writings. The sum of 
the Christian faith seems to be referred to under this term. It is perhaps 
a natural expansion of what we have seen to be the characteristically 
Pauline use of the word, when the special thought of the inclusion of the 
Gentile world in the Purpose of God has ceased to be a novel and en- 
grossing truth. But whether such an expansion can be thought of as 


general 
meaning. 
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directly due to the Apostle himself is a part of the difficult problem of 
the literary history of these epistles. 

We have found, then, no connexion between the New Testament use 
of the word ‘mystery’ and its popular religious signification as a sacred 
rite, which the initiated are pledged to preserve inviolably secret. Not 
until the word has passed into common parlance as ‘a secret’ of any kind 
does it find a place in biblical phraseology. The New Testament writers 
find the word in ordinary use in this colourless sense, and they start it 
upon a new career by appropriating it to the great truths of the Christian 
religion, which could not have become known to men except by Divine 
disclosure or revelation. A mystery in this sense is nota thing which 
must be kept secret. On the contrary, it is a secret which God wills to 
make known and has charged His Apostles to declare to those who have 
ears to hear it. 


§ 
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On évepyetv and its cognates. 


The meaning of évepyeiv and the cognate words in St Pauls epistles has Limita- 

been so variously understood that it is desirable to attempt a somewhat tion of use 
more complete investigation of them than las hitherto been made. That 1” ns gic 
the sense which they bear in the New Testament is in some respects ae 
peculiar is in part due to a fact which it may be well to note at the 
outset: namely, that, wherever its ultimate source is directly expressed, 
the éevépyea is always attributed either to Divine or to Satanic agency. 
The prevailing thought is that of a Divine évépyeca. In the two passages 
in which the evil spirit is spoken of as exerting évépyeca, there is evidence 
in the context of an intentional parallel with, or parody of, the methods of 
Divine action: see above in the note on Eph. ii 2, and Lightfoot’s notes 
on 2 Thess. ii 3—11 (Votes on Epp. pp. 111 ff.). This limitation lends 
a certain impressiveness to this whole series of words. Even where évep- 
yew is used of human action (Phil. ii 13) we are reminded that God 
Himself is 0 evepyav ro evepyew. And it is further in harmony with 
this conception that wherever in St Paul’s writings éevépyea is attri- 
buted to things, as opposed to persons, the form of the verb used is 
‘not evepyeity but evepyeioba.. 


1. At the base of all these words lies the adjective éevepyds, which 1. The 
signifies ‘at work’: compare évapyos, ‘in office’, used in documents pre- 4djectives 
served in inscriptions and papyri. It is found in Herod. viii 26, of certain nd ie 
deserters who came into the Persian camp Biouv re Sedpevor Kal evepyot Cinatient 
BovAdpevor etvac. The word has various shades of meaning, as ‘active’, writers, 
‘busy’, ‘effective’ (of troops), ‘under cultivation’ (of land), ‘productive’ 

(of capital); and in most cases the opposite condition is described by apyés. 
The later form is éevepyjs (Aristotle has évepyéoraros), In Polybius both 
forms occur, and they are frequently interchanged in the manuscripts. 
The Lxx has évepyos once, Ezek. xlvi 1, of the six ‘working days’; but Biblical 
never évepy7s. In the New Testament, on the contrary, évepyyjs is the writers. 
only form!. We have it in 1 Cor. xvi 9, Ovpa ydp por avéwyey peyddy 
kat évepyns: that is, an ‘effective’ opportunity of preaching: for the meta- 


1 This form of the word lent itself Jerome, when he quotes the passage 
readily to confusion with évapyzjs. In in commenting on Isa. lxvi 18, 19, 
the two passages of St Paul in which has evidens, though elsewhere he has 
it occurs the Latin rendering is evidens efficaw. For further examples of the 
(or manifesta) which implies évap- confusion see the apparatus to my 
ys in Greek mss. In Heb. iv 2 edition of the Philocalia of Origen, 
évapyhs is actually found in B; and pp. 140, 141, 144. 
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phor of the ‘open door’ compare 2 Cor. ii 12, Col. iv 3. In Philem. 6, das 
7 Kowovia ths mloreds gov evepyis yévnrat, it means ‘productive of due 
result’, ‘effective’: and in Heb. iv 12, (dv yap 6 Aéyos rod Geov Kai evepyns 
Kai Touatepos Urép macav pdxatpay Sicropoy, it again seems to mean ‘ effec- 
tive’; but perhaps the word was chosen with a special reference to (ov: 
for évepyds and évepyeiv are used of activity as the characteristic sign of 
life!—‘alive and active’. 


2. The substantive évépyea is employed by Aristotle in a technical 
sense in his famous contrast between ‘potentially’ (Suvdyer) and ‘actually’ 
(évepyeta). We have it too in the Nicomachean Ethics in the definition of 
rd) dvOperwov ayabdy, which is declared to be Wuxis évépyera Kar’ aperny 
év Bio redeim (i 6 15, p. 1098, 16%); and in this connexion a contrast is 
drawn between évépyera and é£«s. 

It is interesting to compare with this the definition of the term in 
physiology as given by Galen, de natural. facultt. i 2, 4, 5. He distin- 
guishes carefully épyov ‘result’, évépyeva ‘action productive of épyov’, and 
dvvayus, ‘force productive of évépyesa’. 

In the Greek Old Testament the word occurs only in Wisdom and 
in 2 and 3 Maccabees. It is used twice of the operations of nature, 
Wisd. vii 17, xiii 4; once in the phrase ovy dmhav evepyeia, ‘not by force 
of arms’ (xviii 22); and again in the notable description of Wisdom as the 
éoomrpoy dkndid@rov THs ToD beod évepyetas (vii 26). It is used in 2 Mace. ili 
29, 3 Mace. iv 21, v 12, 28, of a miraculous interposition of Divine power. 

The instances last quoted suggest that already the way was being 
prepared for that limitation of the word to a superhuman activity which 
we noted at the outset as characterising its use in the New Testament. 
St Paul, who alone uses the word, has it five times expressly of the 
exercise of Divine power (Eph. i 19, iii 7; Phil. iii 21; Col. i 29, ii 12). 
In Eph. iv 16 it is used in the phrase kar évépyecay, without an express 
reference indeed to God, but of the building of the Body of the Christ; 
so that this can hardly be regarded as an exception. 

On the other hand it occurs twice of an evil activity. In the descrip- 
tion of the incarnation of iniquity, which is to parody the work of Christ 
and to claim Divine honours, we have the expression, od éotlv 7 mapovcia 
kar évépyerav Tov Zarava. Already the Apostle has said, rd yap pvortnproy 
70n évepyeirac THs avopias: and lower down he adds, of those who are to 
be deceived by the signs and wonders of this false Christ (onpelois Kai 
Tépacw wevdous), méumer avtois 0 Oeds evepyevay mans eis TO morTEedoa 
avrovs TH Yevder. This ‘working of error’, which makes men believe the 


1 In Xenophon Memorab. i 4 4 we 
have {Ga guppovd re Kal évepyd, in 
contrast with the eldwka dppovd re Kal 
axlyyra of sculptors or painters. Com- 
pare also Athan. de incarn. 30 el yap 
5) vexpbs Tis ryevouevos ovdey evepyew 
dvvarat K.T.A. 7 wOs, elep ovK eoTw 
évepyav [sc. 6 Xpicrds], vexpod yap tdrdv 
éoTt ToUTO, avTos Tovs évepyouvTas Kal 
favras THs évepyelas maver, x.7-X. In 


Wisd. xv rr we read 

Ore ayvonoev Tov mAdoaYTA avdTov, 

kal Tov éunvevoayta avTa Wuxhy év- 

epyovoay 

kal €upuvonoarra mvedua CwreiKdv. 
The passage which underlies this is, 
of course, Gen. ii 7 évedpiancer els TO 
Tpbcwmrov airot mvohv Swis, Kal éyévero 
6 dvOpwros els Wuxhy (Boar. 
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false pretender (who is ‘the lie’, as Christ is ‘the truth *), is itself a 
judgment of God. We may compare ‘the lying spirit’ sent forth from 
God to deceive Ahab, 1 Kings xxii 21—23. 


3. The verb evepyeiv, after the general analogy of denominatives in -ew, 3. The 
means primarily ‘to be at work’, ‘to work’ (intrans.), and is accordingly verb évep- 
the opposite of dpyeiv. So Aristotle freely employs the word in connexion Tatars 
with his special sense of évépyeca. Polybius, whose use of the word is for tive. 
the most part somewhat peculiar, has this first and most natural meaning 
in a passage in which he prophesies the filling up of inland seas: iv 4o 4, 
Hevovons ye 81 THs atts tafews Tepi Tovs Témous, Kal Toy airioy THS eyxa- 
wews evepyovyTay Kata TO cuvexés. We may compare also Philo, de deg. 
alleg. iii 28 (Mangey, p. 104) érav mapovoa [sc. 7 xapa] Spactnpias évepyn. 

But indeed the usage is too common to need illustration, 

A further stage of meaning is used when the verb is followed by an Transi- 
accusative which defines the result of the activity. Then from the in- tive. 
transitive use of ‘to work’ we get a transitive use. There appears to be 
no example of this in Aristotle: but instances are cited from Diodorus 
Siculus and Plutarch, and it is common in later Greek. In Philo, de 
uit. contempl. (M. p. 478), the meaning is scarcely different from that of 
mparrew: a yap vidortes ev radios exeivol...vUKT@p év oKiT@ jedvovTes... 
evepyovow: and this is often the case in other writers. So far as I am 
aware, the accusative always expresses ‘that which is worked’, and never 
‘that which is made to work’. That is to say, evepyety does not seem ever 
to mean ‘to render évepyov’, in the sense of ‘to bring int activity’. 

Thus, though Polybius uses again and again such expressions as évepyf Polybius. 
Trowovpevor THY Epodoy (xi 23 2), and évepyeorépay dmodaivover thy vav- 
paxiay (xvi 14 5), he does not use evepyeiy as equivalent to évepydv 
mouioGa. In the one place where this might seem at first sight to be 
his meaning (xxvii I 12 evepyeiv éméraéav rois apxovoe thy cuppaxiar) 
this interpretation cannot be accepted in view of the strong meaning 
(‘assiduous ’, ‘energetic’, ‘vigorous’) which évepyds (-js) invariably has in 
this writer. We must therefore render the words, ‘to effect the alliance’. 


We come now to the Greek Old Testament. In the intransitive sense Greek 
evepyew is found in Num. viii 24 in B, as the substitute for a somewhat 0-1. 
troublesome phrase of the original, which AF attempt to represent by 
Aeroupyety etrovpyiay ev Epyous. It occurs again in Wisd. xv 11 (quoted 
already) and xvi 17 ev tO mavra oBevvivre VdaTe mretov evnpyes To Tip. 

The transitive sense is found in Isa. xli 4, ris éexmpynoe kal éroince radra; 
in Proy. xxi 6 6 évepywv Onoavpicpara yAooon Wevdei, and xxxi 12 éevepyet 
yap tO avdpl ayaa. 

In the New Testament evepyeiy comes, apart from St Paul’s epistles, Gospels. 
only in Mark vi 14 (Matt. xiv 2) 61a rodro evepyodow ai duvauers ev adro, Intransi- 
where the connexion of the word with miraculous powers is to be noted. — "Y¢ 

In St Paul we find the intransitive use in three passages. The first St Paul. 
is Gal. ii 8, 6 yap éevepynoas Iérp@ eis aroarodny tis mepiropns evnpynoev rege 7 
kai euol eis ra €Oyn, ‘He that wrought for Peter’, etc. The connexion of © °~ 
evepyew With miraculous interpositions, which we have already observed, 
and which will be further illustrated below, may justify us in interpreting 
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this passage, in which St Paul is defending his apostolic position, in the 
light of 2 Cor. xii 11 f., oddev yap vorépnoa trav omepA lay droorohov, el 
kai ovdev Eimer Ta peév onpeta TOV dnroorddov kareipyacon év tiv ev macy 
dmouovn, onuetors [re] kal tépacw kal duvayeow. Compare also [Mark] 
Xvi 20 rod Kuplov cuvepyodvros Kai Tov Adyor BeBavowwTos dia Tov émrako- 
NovGovvrav onpetwr, Acts xiv 3, xv 12, Heb. ii 4. In any case we must 
avoid the mistake of the Authorised Version, which renders ‘He that 
wrought effectually in Peter...the same was mighty in me’. We cannot 
attribute to St Paul the construction évepyeiv rwi in the sense of évep- 
yeiv & tu, though it may have come in at a later period through a 
confusion with évepyatec@a, which is a compound verb’. In Eph. ii 2 
we have the intransitive use again in rod mvevpatos Tod vuv evepyourTos 
év rois viois ris dmweias. In Phil. ii 13 we have ro OéAew Kai ro €vep- 
yeiv, where the word is exceptionally used of human activity, as we have 
already noted, and is introduced as a kind of echo of the preceding o 
evepyov. 

The transitive sense occurs in the passage just cited, Phil. ii 13 0 
evepyGv...7d Oédew x.t.d.; also in Gal. iii 5 6 evepydv Suvapers ev vpir, and 
in a specially instructive passage, 1 Cor. xii 6—11, Svapécers evepynpatav 
cigiv, kal 6 adros Oeds, 6 evepyav Ta mdvta ev Taow...ddrAw € evepynpata 
duvdpewy...rdvta b€ Taira évepyei TO év kal Td adTd mvedpa. Here again 
the reference is to miraculous powers. In Eph. i 11 we have xara mpo- 
Oeow Tod Ta mdvra évepyoovros Kara Thy BovAjy Tod OedAnpatos avTov, where 
we must render ‘who worketh all things’: for we are not justified in 
supposing that it can mean ‘who setteth all things in operation’: the 
thought of ‘moving the universe’, expressed in Heb. i 3 by dépoy ra 
mavra T@ phate THs Suvduews avTov, Must not be introduced here. Simi- 
larly in Epb. i 19, cara ray évépyerav rod Kpdrous tis isxyvos avtov ny 
evnpynkev ev TO xproTt@ eyeipas avrov x.t.A., We must render ‘according to 
the working...which He hath wrought’. If the original is more emphatic 
than such a rendering may seem to imply, this is due chiefly to St Paul’s 
general attribution of évepyeiv and évépyeca to Divine operation. 


4. We now come to the point of chief difficulty, the use and meaning 
of evepyeiobat. 

From the meaning of évepyeiv c. accus., ‘to work, effect, do’, we 
readily get a passive use, evepyeio@a, ‘to be wrought, effected, done’. 
Thus Polybius uses it of a war ‘being waged’: in i 13 5 he says that, 
contemporaneously with certain wars between the Romans and the 
Carthaginians, mapa trois “EA\now o KyYeopertkds Kadovpevos éevnpyeito 
moAepos: comp. Joseph. Anti. xv 5 3. Again, in ix 12 3 he uses tov 
€v Kaip@ evepyoupevoy as a variant upon his previous phrase tay pera 
dcdov kal obv Kaip@ mpatropévoy: and in ix 13 9 he lays stress on a 


1 In Athenag. Supplic. 10 we have is adequately explained as dativus 
an apparent, but perhaps only ap- commodi. A more doubtful looking 


parent, instance of such aconstruction: instance is Clement. Hom. vii 11 xal 
kalrot kai atrto 7d évepyodv trols éx- did Tolro duaprdvovor vdcous évepyetv 
pwvota. mpopyrikas ayiov mvedua dmop+ dvvarar. 


potay elval mauev Tov Oeov. The dative 
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general's choice of those 8’ dv Kat ped av evepynOjoera rd Kpibev, ‘his 
decision shall be executed’, ‘his plan shall be carried out’. This is the 
sense which the form bears in the only passage of the Greek Old Testament 
in which it occurs, 1 Esdr. ii 20 €vepyeirat Ta Kata Toy vady. 

Although Aristotle does not use évepyeiv in a transitive sense, yet we 
find a few instances of the passive evepyetoOa in his works. 

epi gurev ii 7 (827, 33%). The sun répuw more (826, 37%): but the 
moisture may be so great, dore pr, remaiverOa: rére 7 Uypotns avTn, eis 
ny ove evnpynOn més, «7.A., ie. in which més has not been wrought 
or effected by the sun. 

Pvorx. axpodc. ii 3 (195, 28>). He has been classifying causes and 
effects (atria «ai éy airia). Causes are either card Ovvau Or evepyodrta : 
they are dvvayers in respect of Suvard, and evepyovvra in respect of évep- 
youueva: of the last an instance is 6S 6 oixoSopay TObE TH oikodopoupEer@. 
Potential causes and possible results are contrasted with effagtive causes 
and effected results. 

Tlept Wuxns ili 2 (427, 7"). The text is uncertain; but there is a con- 
trast between duvauer and r@ eivar, followed by a further distinction : 
T@ 8 etvar ov, AAA TH evepyeicOar Siarperdv, ‘in the being carried into 
effect’ or ‘realised ’. 

Tlepi xkoop. 6 (400, 23>). God is to the universe what law is to the 
state: 6 THs modews vouos akivnTos av ey Tais TGV xpopevor uxais mdvra 
oikovouwet Ta Kuta THY ToActeiay. In accordance with law one man goes to 
the Prytaneum to be feasted, another to the court to be tried, another to 
the prison to be put to death: yivovra: dé Kai SnpoOorviar vouyor...eav 
te Ovoia kal npwev Oepareia...ddrda dé Gddows evepyoUpeva KaTa pilav mpoo- 
Taki 7) vouipoy e€ovoiav. Here the word is used in no philosophic sense, 
but simply means ‘carried out’ or ‘done’! 

It is interesting to note that in Xenophon we have two examples 
of the passive of dpyeiv. Cyrop. ii 3 2 ovdev yap avrois dpyetrar rév 
mparrer Oa Seouévwr, ‘they leave nothing undone’, ‘let nothing lie apydv’. 
Hierv 9 9, if it be made clear that any one who finds a new way of 
enriching the state will be rewarded, ovdé atrn av 7 oKéyis apyoiro: 
a few lines below we have this repeated in the form, roddovs dv Kal rovro 
éEoppnoeev pyov roeicba TO oKoreiv te ayabdv. The use of apyeww ‘to be 
idle’ (of persons) and dpyeio@a: ‘to be left idle’ (of powers) may prepare 
us for a corresponding use of évepyciv ‘to be at work’ (of persons) and 
évepyeio du ‘to be set at work’ (of powers). 

In the New Testament all the examples of évepyeicOa:, with the 
notable exception of James y 16, belong to St Paul. The passages are 
the following : 

(1) 1 Thess. ii 13 f. Adyov Oeod, os Kai evepyeirat ev viv Tols miaTevovow. 
dpeis yap wyunral eyernOnre...... bre ra aura emdbere kal vpeis K.T.d. 

(2) 2 Thess. ii 7 rd yap puaotnpioy 45) evepyetrar THs avouias- peovoy 
6 KaTéyo@v aptt, K.T.A. 

(3) 2 Cor. i 6 etre mapaxadovpeba, Umep THS VOY Mapakhy Tews TS 
évepyoupévns ev vromovn Tay avTor madnpatav wy Kal res 
TacXo_eV. 

1 This instance is not given in Bonitz’s index. 
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(4) 2 Cor. iv 12 dare o Oavaros ev juiv evepyetrat, 7 dé Con ev vpir. 

(s) Gal. v 6 dda wiotes 30 ayarns evepyoupern- cc BNA i f 

(6) Rom. viis f. ra raOnpara roy dpaptiay ta Ova TOU vopov evnpyeiro 
ey Trois pédeow Hav eis TO Kapmopophoa TO Gavare@: vuvi oe 
KaTnpynOnwey K.T.A. ; ater 

(7) Col. i 29 «is 6 Kai Komi dyouCopevos kara Thy évepyeray avTov THY 
évepyoupevny ev epol ev duvapet. 

(8) Eph. iii 20 cara ryy dvvapy riy evepyouperny ev np. 

In approaching the consideration of these passages we are met by the 
dictum, which has received the sanction of Lightfoot1, that evepryeio at is 
always middle, ‘never passive in St Paul’, It is difficult to reconcile this 
judgment with the observed fact that évepyeio Oar is never used by St Paul 
of persons, while évepyeiy is always so used. If the words be respectively 
passive and active, this distinction is perfectly natural: but there seems 
no reason why the middle should be specially applicable to things in 
contrast to persons. Moreover, so far as I am aware, there is no trace 
of a middle in any other writer. The aorist where we find it is always 
émpyjonv. The one passage of Polybius which appeared to offer an 
example to the contrary, ii 6 7 kardmwAn&w kai poBov éevepynodpevor Tois 
ras mapadias oikovct, is now emended with certainty by the substitution 
of évepyacdpevor, which at once restores the proper construction of the 
dative and gives back a well recognised idiom. 

If then we decide that in St Paul as elsewhere évepycioOa: is passive, we 
have to ask whether that sense of the passive of which we have already 
found examples, ‘to be carried out, effected, done’, will give a satisfactory 
sense in the passages before us. 

The very first of them refuses this interpretation. The Divine message 
of the Gospel (6 Adyos rod Ged) évepyeirar ev Tois muotevovcw. St Paul’s 
meaning here appears to be ‘is made operative’, ‘is made to produce its 
appropriate result’: another writer would probably have given us evepyet, 
‘is operative’; but St Paul prefers the passive, the agent implied being 
God 6 évepyav. The Gospel is not allowed to lie idle and unproductive : 
it is transmuted into action: the Thessalonians share the sufferings which 
are everywhere its characteristic accompaniment. 

Similarly in (3), the wapakAnors is made effective only by fellowship in 
the sufferings of the Gospel: and the thought in (4) is closely allied. 

In (2), whereas the evil spirit may be said éevepyety (Eph. ii 2), the 
pLvoTyplov THs avoulas, the counterpart of the pvornprov rod xpiorod, is said 
evepyeio Oa, ‘to be set in operation’. 

In (5) the sense appears to be: ‘faith is made operative through love’, 
without which it fails of its action (apyei)*. With a like interpretation (6) 
presents no special difficulty. 5 

In (7) and (8), especially when compared with Eph. i 19 cara ry evép- 


1 See his note on Gal. v 6. youuévn here as passive, though unlike 


* Compare Greg. Naz. Or. 31 B (i 
559 D) kal el évépyesa, evepynOnoerar 
SnAovirt, ovK evepyhoet, Kal Guod Tw 
évepynOnvar mavoera. 

* Clement of Alexandria took évep- 


St Paul he thinks of a human agency: 
Strom. i 4 (p. 318) m@s odk dudw drro- 
dexréor, évepydov thy miorw dia THs 
dyarns memonpévor; 
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yelav...nv evypynkey «.7.X., We again find the passive appropriately used. 
St Paul says 7 évépyesa evepycirar, not evepyet, because he regards God 
aS 0 évepyav. 
It is to be observed that in actual meaning évepyeiy and évepyeicOa 
come nearly to the same thing. Only the passive serves to remind us that 
the operation is not self-originated. The powers ‘work’ indeed; but they 
‘are made to work’. 
The passage in St James’s Hpistle (v 16 mwodd icyver Senos dtkaiov Jamesvi16. 
évepyoueyn) is notoriously difficult. We must not hastily transfer to this 
writer a usage which so far as we know is peculiar to St Paul. Yet it 
is at least possible that here too évepyouyévn means ‘set in operation’ by 
Divine agency. | 
In later times évepyeiv was used in the sense of ‘to inspire’, whether the Later use 
inspiration was Divine or Satanic. But this usage has no direct bearing for ‘in- | 
on the meaning of the word in the New Testament. apirenone 
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On the meaning of étriyvacs. 


1. The word ériyywors is not found in Greek writers before the time 


véoxew in of Alexander the Great. "Exvywoéoxew, however, is used occasionally by 


classical 
authors. 


almost all writers. Thus in Homer, Od. xxiv 216 ff., when Odysseus 
proposes to reveal himself to his father, he says: 

avrap é€y® marTpos Teipnoomar nuerépoto, 

ai Ké pp emiyrdn Kal ppaocerar opbadrpoiow, 

ne Kev aGyvoijor ToAdY xpovoy apis eovra. 

If he discern me and read me with his eyes, 

Or know me not, so long I am away. 


Again, in Od. xviii 30 f., the beggar Irus challenges Odysseus to fight 
him in the presence of the suitors : 
(acai vuv, iva ravtes emvyvd@at kal oide 
papvauévous: ras 5 ay od vewrépw avdpi paxou ; 
‘that these may know us, how we fight’: that they may discern which is 
the better man of the two. 
In Aesch. Ag. 1596 ff. it is used of Thyestes at the banquet : 
avtik ayvoia haBav 
€oer Bopay &Bperov, os opas, yéver. 
Karelr’ emvyvous épyov ov KaTaicov 
Bpuwkev, x.T dr. 
Here, as in Od. xxiv 216 ff., it is used in contrast with dyvo.a, ‘not recog- 
nising’, ‘not discerning’. 
In Soph, Aj. 18 f. we have: 
kai viv eréyvas ed wv em’ avdpl ducpevet 
Baocw kukdodvr’, Alayri TO caxeopopa. 
‘And now thou hast discerned aright that I am hunting to and fro on 
the trail of a foeman’: so Jebb, who says in a note: “ eméyves with partic. 
(kuxAovvr’) of the act observed, as Xen. Cyr. 8. 1. 33 eréyvos & av...ovdéva 
ovre opyiCouevov...ovre xaiporra”. 


Soph. £7. 1296 f.: 


ouT@ & 6rws LyTnp ce it) *Tuyvacerat 
gpaidpe mpordre. 
‘And look that our mother read not thy secret in thy radiant face’: Jebb 
with a note: “—smyveoera, ‘detect’: the dative is instrumental ”. 
In Thucydides there are two distinct usages of the word. The first 
is the same as that which we have already noticed : €.g. 1 132: maparoun- 
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aduevos odpayida, tva...pr) emiyvd, Wer Tas emiorodds : i.e. that the receiver 
of the letter might not detect what he had done. The second corresponds 
with a special meaning of yivdcxw, ‘to determine’ or ‘decide’ (i 70, ii 65, 
itt 57): it does not directly concern us here. It is nearly synonymous with 
€mikplvety, 

lf now we inquire what is the force of the preposition, or in other The force 
words how does émywwoxew differ from ywaoxew, we may note first of all of the pre- 
that the simple verb would have given the meaning, intelligibly if less Musevtae 
precisely, in all the cases which we have cited. There is no indication 
that emvywoeckew conveys the idea of a fuller, more perfect, more advanced 
knowledge. 

We find a large number of compounds in ézi, in which the preposition It signifies 

does not in the least signify addition, but rather perhaps direction. It 2°t ad- 
seems to fix the verb upon a definite object. Thus we have émaveiy, brane 
emdetxvuvat, emi(nreiv, émixadeiv, emuxnpvocew, émxpareiv, emikpUmrTety, emt- 
péAco Oat, emipipynoked Oat, emivoeiv (excogitare), emrxopnyetv. So also émixowos 
means ‘common to’ and is followed by a genitive or dative of the object. 
In these cases we cannot say that the compound verb is stronger than the 
simple verb. The preposition is not intensive, but directive (if the word 
may be allowed). It prepares us to expect the limitation of the verb to 
a particular object. 

Thus ywvdoxey means ‘to know’ in the fullest sense that can be given A limita- 
to the word ‘knowledge’: émcy:vdckew directs attention to some particular tion sug- 
point in regard to which ‘knowledge’ is affirmed. So that to perceive °° oe 
a particular thing, or to perceive who a particular person is, may fitly be 
expressed by émvywockew. There is no such limitation about the word 
ywooxe.w, though of course it may be so limited by its context. 


2. We may now consider the usage of the txx. In Hebrew the 2. The 
ordinary word for ‘to know’ is Y7>. But in the earlier books of the O. T, verb in 
; ; : 4 40 aes the Luxx. 
137 is used in the sense of discerning or recognising. Thus it is the word 
employed when Jacob’s sons say to him: ‘Amnow now whether it be thy son’s 
coat or no. And he knevo it, and said, It is my son’s coat’ (Gen. xxxvii 32 f.). 
So again in Gen. xlii 8, ‘And Joseph Anew his brethren, but they ‘new 
not him’. Here, as we might expect, the word is rendered by émyive- 
oxew, Throughout the historical books émvywockew generally represents 
2m, though occasionally it is a rendering of Y7'. In the Prophets, how- 
ever, 130 is very rare, and émywackew is used forty-five times to render 
y7). To shew to what an extent the two words were regarded as identical 
in meaning, we may note that in Hzekiel the phrase ‘they (ye) shall know 
that I am the Lord’ is rendered about thirty-five times by yrocovra (yva- 
cece), and about twenty-five times by érvyrdcovrat (emiyvocecbe)}. 
In the later books of the Lxx we come across the word émiyvwors, of The noun. 
which hitherto we haye said nothing. It occurs four times in books of 


1 For the distribution of the render- _ the simple verb alone occurs (save as 
ings between the two translators of a var. lect. of A) in chapters XXVul to 
Bizekiel see Mr Thackeray’s article in = xxxix. 
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which we have Hebrew originals. Three times éwiyywous Geov represents 
pox ny (Prov. ii 5, Hos. iv 1, vi 6, the only places where this expres- 
sion seems to occur). The fourth occurrence of the noun is again in Hosea 
(iv 6), where in the same verse NYI is rendered first by yours and then 
by emiyvoors}. 

Besides these passages we have only 2 Mace. ix 11, eis emtyywou 
bev beia paorey, ‘to come to knowledge under the scourge of God 2 
Symmachus used the word in Ps. Ixxii (Ixxiii) 11, ‘Is there knowledge in the 
Most High?’, where the Hebrew is 3, and the Lxx have yvoors. 

It may be worth while to add that in Wisdom we have yvdous Geod 
twice, but ém/yroors does not occur at all. In Hcclesiasticus also we have 
yvéous Kuplov, but éiyywors is not found. 

Thus we learn from the Greek O. T. nothing more than that the 
word was coming into use, and that it was employed in a familiar passage 
of Hosea, the first part of which is cited in the N. T.; ‘I desired mercy, and 
not sacrifice ; and the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings’ (Hos. 
vi 6). 


3. In Schweighiuser’s index to Polybius émywadckew appears as 
occurring eight times. It regularly means ‘to discover’ or ‘discern’: 
once it is coupled with paew (iii 32 8, émiyvava kai pabeiv); three times 
it is strengthened by cadds. The noun ériyveois occurs twice (ill 7 6, 
31 4). In each case the historian is defending the study of general history 
as contrasted with mere narratives of particular wars. In the latter place 
he speaks of ‘the knowledge of past events’, rv téy mapeAndvOor@v émi- 
yvoow, using in the context two parallel phrases, tv tév mpoyeyovdrev 
ervoTnpny and tis Tay mpoyeyovotay vropynoews. In iii 7 6 he says that 
a statesman cannot dispense with ‘knowledge’ of this kind, tis ray mpoerpn- 
pevor ervyyooews. There is no indication whatever that any strong meaning, 
such as full or advanced knowledge, was attached to the word. 


4. We now come to the New Testament. In the Gospels and Acts 
exvyv@oxew i8 found in the sense of ‘ perceiving’, ‘discerning’, ‘recognising’, 
just as in classical authors. It is interesting to compare Matt. xi 27, ovdels 
emvyveoker Tov vidv, «.7.., With the parallel in Luke x. 22, ovdeis ywodcxer ris 
eotw 6 vids, k.t.A. In Luke i 4, wa éemuyvds mepl dv KatnxnOns Aéyov Thy 
dopadecav, we have the word used with good effect to indicate the discern- 
ment of a particular point in regard to things already known. 

In St Paul’s Epistles we find both the verb and the noun. In Rom. i 32 
we have: oirwes 16 dikaiwpa Tod Geod émyvdvres, Which is to be compared 
with v. 21, dure yvovres rov Gedv. The difference, if there be one, is that 
emcyvovres is more naturally used of knowledge of a particular point. In 
1 Cor. xiv 37, émrywockéero a ypapo vpiv dre kupiov éotly évrody, and 
2 Cor. xiii 5, 7 ovK emeywooxete Eavtovds drt “Inoods Xpioros év vyiv; it is 
again used of discerning or recognising a special quality. It is used of 
the recognition of persons in 1 Cor. xvi 18, émuywodcxere obv Tovs Tovodrous, 
and in 2 Cor. vi 9, os dyvoovpevor kal emvywockdpevor (comp. the passages 


“Tin Kings Vill 4 érlyvwois stands in Esther [xvi 6] it is a variant of &* 
for NYT in AR, but B has ywaous, and for evyvapmootyny. 
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cited above, Hom. Od. xxiv 216 ff., Aesch. Ag. 1596 ff.). In Col. i6f, ag’ Fs 


nuepas nKovoare Kal emeyvare THY yapw Tov beod év aAnOeia: xabds epa- 
Gere x.7.d., there may be a suggestion of discriminating and recognising 
as true: we have yweckew tiv xapw in 2 Cor. viii 9, Gal. ii 9. So too in 
1 Tim. iv 3, émeyvaxdor thy dArOeav. 

There remain two remarkable passages in which St Paul plays on 
ywoocey and its compounds. 2 Cor. i 13, od yap adda ypadomev viv 
GN 7 & dvaywoeokere 7 Kal emuywookete, eAmifa dé bre €ws réXous éme- 
yrooerbe, Kabds Kai eméyvote ras amd pépovs, Ore KavxXnpa Uwov eopev 
kaOdrep kai vpeis jucv. The last part of this is plain enough: ‘ye have 
recognised us, in part at any rate, as being a glory to you, as you are 
to us’. With the former part we may compare iii.2 ‘ye are our epistle, 
yweokopnern kal dvayweokonévn’, the full-sounding word being placed 
second. So here the sound of the words has no doubt influenced the 
selection: ‘ye read and recognise’. But we cannot say that émywodckew 
refers to a full knowledge of any kind, especially as it is subsequently 
joined with azo pépovs. 

In 1 Cor. xiii the Apostle compares yvéois, as a spiritual gift, with 
aydrn. Yveors is after all in our present condition but partial; é« pépous 
yap yweokouey: the partial is transient, and disappears on the arrival of 
the perfect. So the child gives way to the man. We now see mirrored 
images which suggest the truth of things: we shall then see ‘face to 
face’. The words recall the promise of God that He would speak 
to Moses ‘mouth to mouth’ and not 60 aimypdrwv (Num. xii 8): also 
Deut. xxxiv 10, Meojs, ov éyym Kupios avrov mpdcwmoy Kara mpdcamoy: 
and Hx. xxxiii 11, ‘The Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as a man 
speaketh unto his friend’. St Paul continues: dpre ywockw é« pépous, Tore 
8 emvyydaopa Kabas kal ereyydcOny. The thought of fuller knowledge 
which is here given is expressed, not by the change from ywdcxw to its 
compound, but by the contrast with éx pépovs and by the defining clause 
introduced by xaées!. We see this at once if we try to cut the sentence 
short, and read only: dpri ywodoxo éx pépous, Tore O€ émeyvdcopna: this 
would be unmeaning ; for there is no ground for supposing that it could 
mean by itself, ‘then shall I fully know’. It is probable that emyveécopa 
is introduced because éreyvdoOny (of knowledge of a person) is to follow. 
At the same time we may admit that the full-sounding word is purposely 
chosen to heighten the effect at the close. That no higher kind of know- 
ledge is implied in the compound word is seen when we compare Gal. iv 9, 
yvovres Oeod, paddov S€ yroaGertes umo Oeov. 

The only remaining instance of the verb in the N.T. is in 2 Pet. ii 21, 
Kpeirroy yap qv avrois pi) emeyvaxévar THY ddov THs Orxacoavyns 7) emvyvovow 
vmooTpewae K.T.A. 

The noun ériyaois is freely used by St Paul. It is generally followed, 
as we might expect, by a genitive of the object: thus, apaprias, Rom. ili 20; 
of God or Christ, Eph. i 17, iv 13, Col. i 10 (cf. 2 Pet. i 2, 3, 8, ii 20); rod 
Oednparos avrov, Col. i 9; Tov puaornpiov Tov Geov, Col. ii 2; adnéetas, 


1 So quite correctly Euthymius Ziga- —_adrov (sc. rdv Bedv) m€éov’ TO yap ‘kabws 
benus ad loc.: ‘rére 5& émvyvidcopar’ kak émeyvwbabqv’ 7d whéov Sndoi. 
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1 Tim. ii 4, 2 Tim. ii 25, iii 7, Tit. i x (cf. Heb. x 26); mavros dyaOod, 
Philem. 6. We do indeed find yvéors similarly used of God and of Christ 
(2 Cor. x 5, Phil. iii 8); but émtyywors had the advantage of avoiding the 
ambiguity as to whether the following genitive was objective or subjective 
(as in Rom. xi 33, 6 BdOos..-yrdoews Geod). Accordingly as a rule yéors is 
used where knowledge in the abstract is spoken of, but éx/yrwo1s where the 
special object of the knowledge is to be expressed. / 

Rom. i 28, ove €dokipacay rov Oedv exe ev emtyvecet, is NO exception 
to this rule. In Rom. x 2, (jdov Oeod exovow, GAN od Kar’ étriyvaow,, the 
word may perhaps suggest the idea of discernment: as also in Phil. i 9, ‘that 
your love may abound more and more éy émeyvdcer cai radon aicOnoer, 
eis TO Soximdtew «7.d.’: and in Col. iii 10 f, ‘putting on the new man, 
which is renewed eis eriyvwow kar’ eikova tov xricavtos avtov, brov otK 
ev "EAAny «7A. where there is no contrast with any imperfect knowledge, 
but the knowledge referred to may perhaps be specially the discernment 
and recognition of the abolition of the old distinctions of race and condi- 
tion. But perhaps it is unnecessary to search for any particular subtilty 
of meaning in the word. 


5. This long investigation has been necessitated by the determination 
of commentators to interpret ém/yywcts as a fuller and more perfect kind 
of yydous. Thus Grotius on Eph. i 17 says: ‘é€miyvwots proprie est maior 
exactiorque cognitio’, a remark which he repeats on Col.i 9. In dealing 
however with éxiyvwois duaprias in Rom. iii 20 he is more cautious, — 
and says: ‘émiyvoous idem quod yracts, aut paulo amplius’. Among the 
moderns Fritzsche (on Rom, i 28), Alford, Ellicott and Lightfoot take the 
same view, Lightfoot comments on the word twice (Phil. i 9 and Col. i 9). 
At the latter place he says: ‘The compound eriyveors is an advance upon 
yveors, denoting a larger and more thorough knowledge’. He cites in 
favour of this view Justin Martyr Tryph. 3 (p. 2214): émornun tis éoriy 
7 Tapéxovoa abréy trav avOporivev kai tov belav yreow!, érewra tis ToUTey 
Oevornros kai 8ixavoavyns exiyvecw; The context of this passage requires to 
be carefully considered. In the preceding sentences Justin has been dis- 
cussing the nature of philosophy: it is, he says, ‘the science of the existent 
and the knowledge of the true’ (€mtoriun €oti rod Svros Kal row adnboivs 
exiyvewots). His interlocutor objects that émoriun has different meanings : 
it means one kind of thing when applied to generalship, seamanship or 
medicine ; another in regard to things human and divine. And then he 
asks (in the words already cited): ‘Is there an émotnun which affords 
a knowledge (ydors) of the actual things human and divine, and after 
that a knowledge (€riyveots) of the diyineness and righteousness of 
these same things?’ Here the distinction (if we are to press for one) 
is between a knowledge which reveals to us the things themselves, and 
a knowledge which discerns certain qualities of those things. 


1 Justin is here employing acurrent Wendland’s edition lii 88. Comp. 
definition of cola. See Philo de con- also 4 Mace. i 16, copia 5 rTolvuy 
gressu (Mangey i 530) copia dé émioth- early yOots Oelwy kai dvOpwrlvey Tpary- 
My Oelwy kal dvOpwrlywy Kal rev TOUTWY judTwr. 
airlwv, and the references given in 
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Lightfoot also cites St Chrysostom on Col. i 9: éyvere, adda Set re Kai Chryso- 
emtyvova, ‘To do this passage justice we must look first at St Chrysostom’s stom, 
comment on the preceding words (. 6), ag’ Hs nuépas neovcare Kai éméyvare 
7 xapw rob Geov ev adnOecia, kabds euabere dd Emappa xr. He says: 
apa edéEacbe, dua eyvwre thy yapev rod Geot. From this it does not appear 
that he can have laid much stress on the preposition. So when he comes 
to the phrase ia mAnpwdire thy émiyvwow Tod beAnpatos avrod, it is on 
mAnpoénre that the stress of his comment falls: ‘wa rAnpoéyre’, hyo, 
ovx wa AdBnre- €AaBov yap: dAdd rd Reirov wa wAnpobAre. Then below 
he says: Ti 8€ éorw ‘iva mAnpwbFre thy emlyywow tov OedAnpatos avrov’; 
dua Tod viod mpordyerOar pas adt@, ovkére SC ayyéAwy. Ste pev ovv det 
mpooayerOa, &yvwte: Neier Sé vuiv TO TovTo pabety, kal dua Ti Toy viov 
éreuwWev. Again no stress falls on éxiyrwow. ‘There is indeed something 
more to be learned, viz. riv émiyvwow tov Gednparos avrod: but it is not 
a fuller knowledge of the will of God which is in question. So he 
continues: ‘xal airovperor’, dyoi: peta modAAnS THs orovdys* TovTO ‘itp 
Seikvucw, ore eyvwre, adda Sei te Kal emvyrdva. Here éyvwre corresponds 
to St Paul’s éméyvre tiv yapw rod Oeod. ‘You have learned something’, 
he says, ‘but you must needs learn something more’. The ‘something 
more’ is conveyed by 7x «ai, not by the change of verb. If we are to 
make a distinction it must be between general knowledge (€yyare) and 
particular knowledge (émyvéra). We cannot on the strength of this 
sentence alone insist on a new sense of emvywdcxev, viz. ‘to learn 
further’. It is of course conceivable that a late writer might be led 
by the analogy of some compounds with émi to play upon the words in 
this particular way: but we have no proof of it at present; and even if 
it were true for the fourth century, it would be hazardous to carry such 

a meaning back to St Paul. 

Another passage cited by Lightfoot, Clem. Alex. Strom. i 17, p. 369, and 
need not detain us. It is itself borrowed from Tatian ad Giraecos 40; and Clement 
the ov kar’ émtyyeow which both passages contain is a mere reproduction ee 
of St Paul’s words in Rom. x 2. 

Dr Hatch in his Essays on Biblical Greek (p. 8) refers to Const. Hatch 
Apost. vii 39, with the remark that it makes émiyvoors ‘the second of the ack 
three stages of perfect knowledge: yvaots, erlyvaots, mAnpodopia ’. Unfor- Heecnice 
tunately for his readers he does not quote the passage. The writer, who tions. 
has been expanding precepts of the Didaché, says: 0 pédov Katnxeto Oa 
Tov oyov THs dAnbelas madevécOw po Tov Banricparos (cf. Did. 7) Thy 
mepi TOU ayevyyjrou yvoow, Ti mept viod povoyevovs enlyveoty, THY Tept Tou 
dyiov mvevpatos mAnpopopiay. That is to say, a catechumen before Baptism 
must be instructed in a knowledge of the Holy Trinity. The writer is in 

- want of synonyms: he may even fancy that he is working up to a climax, 
and may have chosen émiyveors as a word of fuller sound than yoos. But 
nothing is to be gained from verbiage of this kind for the strict definition 
of words. 

Two interesting examples of emvywooxew and emtyvoors may here be Further 
added. Clem. Alex. Q. D. S. 7 £.: Ovkody ro péyrorov kat kopupavdraror en 
tov mpos thy Cony padnudrov...yydvat Tov Oedv...de0v ett Sree a te 
yveoews kal KaTadWeas...7) ev yap Tovrov ayvo.a Odvaros eotw, 7 O€ 
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eriyveots avrod Kal olkeloous kal 1) mpos abdrov adydnn Kal e€opoiaots 
porn Con. TovTov ovv mpeorov emiyvavar TO Cnoopev@ THY évrws Cwny 
mrapakeNeverat, ov ovdeis emiywwaoKker eb py O vids Kal @ Gy 6 vids droKa- 
hin: rertra TO péyeOos Tov owTHpos per exeivov kal Thy KatvornTa THs 
xdpiros padeiv. It is noticeable that étyveors comes in for the first 
time in contrast to Gyro. The first requirement for the true life is 
émtyyova. It is quite clear therefore that értyveos here is not a fuller 
or more advanced knowledge. 

Eus. H. E. vi 11 6, a passage in a letter of Alexander of J erusalem to 
the Antiochenes, which was brought to them by Clement of Alexandria. 
Alexander speaks of Clement as avdpos évapérov xal Soxipov, Ov tore Kat 
jpeis kal enryvdcecbe. This is rendered by Rufinus wirum in omnibus 
uirtutibus probatissimum, quem nostis etiam wos et eo amplius cognos- 
cetis'. This no doubt gives the general sense well enough. But the 
contrast in the Greek is between eiSévac and éneyweckew, and not, be it 
noted, between yudoxew and emvywoorew. The meaning appears to be 
‘ye know him by name, and ye shall now get to know him in person’: ‘ye 
have heard of him, and ye shall now make his acquaintance’. There is no 
reason for supposing that the Antiochenes had ever seen Clement up to 
this time: otherwise we might seek to explain émuyydcecbe as ‘ye shall 
recognise him as such as I have described him’. 


So far then as we are to distinguish between yréo.s and emiyvwots, 
we may say that yous is the wider word and expresses ‘knowledge’ in 
the fullest sense: éxiyveors is knowledge directed towards a particular 
object, perceiving, discerning, recognising”: but it is not knowledge in the 
abstract: that is yydovs. It follows that the genitive after yrdous may be 
either subjective or objective: but the genitive after ériyywors denotes the 
object of the knowledge. 


1 So Jerome (de wiris ill. 38) uirum 
illustrem et probutum, quem wos quoque 
scitis et nunc plenius recognoscetis. 


did not suggest a fuller or further 
knowledge: Hi yap wh taibrdv éore 
yots Beod Kal émlyrwos Geov ad O 


2 Origen’s comment on Eph i 17 
(Cramer, p. 130) presses the sense of 
‘recognition,’ in accordance with a 
favourite view of his. It is worth re- 
cording, if only as shewing that to 
him at any rate the word érlyrwois 


eriywioKwy olovel dvayvaplver 6 madat 
eldws émedéAnoTo, dco. Sév émvyvacer’ 
ylvovrat Oeov mada joecav adrdv? di- 
brep ‘urnoOnoovrat Kal emcaTpapyaovTat 
mpos Képtov ravra Ta wépara Tis ys’. 
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On the meaning of mrnpapa. 


The precise meaning of the word wAnjpepya has been a matter of much The 
controversy among biblical critics. It was discussed at great length by theory of 
©. F. A. Fritzsche in hi i pee 

sche in his commentary on Romans (1839), vol. ii pp. 469 ff, 
and to him subsequent writers are in the main indebted for their illustra- 
tions from Greek literature. Fritzsche’s long note was drawn from him 
by the statement of Storr and writers who followed him, that mAjpopa 
always has an active sense in the New Testament. He, on the contrary, nouns in 
starts with the assertion that substantives in -ua have a passive sense. “% have a 
He admits a few cases in which wAyjpwpa has an active sense: such as pee 
B _ > sense; 
urip. Troad. 823: 


Aaopedovtte tat, 
ee ; 
Znvos €xels KVALK@Y 
mAnpopa, ka\Aioray darpeiar 


and Philo de Abr. 46 (Mangey, ii 39), where faith toward God is called 
mapnyopnia Biov, mAnpepa xpnotev éAnidoy. But he insists that in such 
cases wAjpepa means ‘the filling’ or ‘fulfilling’, and not ‘that which fills’ 
(complendi actionem, non id quod complet). He then proceeds to show 
that the fundamental sense of 7Anpepa is a passive sense. 

But we must note carefully what he means when he thus speaks of ‘id quo 

a ‘passive sense’. In ordinary parlance we understand by the passive ate Coa 
sense of wArjpepa, ‘that which is filled’ (d quod completum est); but of Picts 
this Fritzsche has only one plausible example to offer, viz. 7Anpoépara, 
as used in naval warfare as an equivalent of ‘ships’ (to this we shall return 
presently). He himself, however, uses the expression ‘passive sense’ to 
cover instances in which wArpepa means ‘that with which a thing is filled’ 
(id quo res completur s. completa est). This extension of phraseology 
enables him, with a little straining, to find an underlying passive significa- 
tion in all instances of the use of w\7jpopya, apart from those which he has 
already noted as exceptions. 

Lightfoot, in his commentary on Colossians (pp. 257—273), discusses Light- 
the word mAr/peopa afresh, and deals (1) with its fundamental significa- foot’s 
tion; (2) with its use in the New Testament; (3) with its employment orieleny 
as a technical term by: heretical sects. At the outset he recognises 
the confusion which Fritzsche produced by his unjustifiable use of the 
expression ‘passive sense’. Thus he says: ‘He apparently considers that 
he has surmounted the difficulties involved in Storr’s view, for he speaks 
of this last [id quo res impletur] as a passive sense, though in fact it is 
nothing more than id guod implet expressed in other words’. 
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Lightfoot, accordingly, starting with the same postulate of the passive 
signification of all verbal substantives in -ya, undertakes to find a genuine 
passive sense underlying those instances in which Fritzsche had interpreted 
TAnpopa as id quo res impletur. ‘Substantives in -ua’, he says, ‘formed 
from the perfect passive, appear always to have a passive sense. They 
may denote an abstract notion or a concrete thing; they may signify the 
action itself regarded as complete, or the product of the action; but in 
any case they give the result of the agency involved in the corresponding 
verb’. 

Lightfoot appears to have correctly diagnosed the formations in -ya, 
when he says, ‘they give the result of the agency involved in the corre- 
sponding verb’. It is, however, unfortunate that, in his desire to be loyal 
to what he speaks of as a ‘lexical rule’, he insists that ‘in all cases 
the word is strictly passive’. For the maintenance of this position 
involves again an extension of the term ‘passive’, not indeed so violent 
as Fritzsche’s, but yet unfamiliar and easily leading to misconceptions, 
Thus, to take one instance, we may allow that x#Avya is in the first place 
the result of ‘hindering’, ie. ‘hindrauce’. But when the ‘hindrance’ is 
thought of not merely as an abstract idea, but as a concrete thing, it has 
come to mean ‘that which hinders’; that is to say, it has acquired in 
usage what we should naturally call an active signification. And yet the 
theory in question demands that cédAvua, the result of the agency of the 
verb kAvo, shall be ‘strictly passive’. 

The straits to which Lightfoot is put by this theory may be illustrated 
from his interpretation of the word mArjpepya in Mark ii 21, the saying 
about the new patch on the old garment. The true text of St Mark at 
this point is somewhat rough, but not really obscure: No man seweth 
a piece of new (or undressed) cloth on an old garment; ef d€ pn, alpec 
TO wAnpwpa dm’ avrov, TO Kady Tod madawd. Our old translators rendered 
mAjpopwa, ‘the piece that filled it up’; taking mAnpwua in the sense of 
‘the supplement’. It cannot be denied that this gives an admirable 
meaning in this place. Perhaps a stricter writer would have said avamr\n- 
pepa, for dvarAnpody seems to differ from m\npovv in the same way as ‘to 
fill up’ differs from ‘to fill’: it suggests the supply of a deficiency, rather 
than the filling of what is quite empty to start with. Apart from this, 
which is perhaps somewhat of a refinement, we might render the words 
literally : ‘the supplement taketh therefrom, to wit, the new from the old’. 
But Lightfoot boldly refuses the obvious explanation, and, insisting on his 
theory, interprets rd mAnpeua as ‘the completeness which results from the 
patch’: ‘the completeness takes away from the garment, the new com- 
pleteness of the old garment’. We must hesitate long before we dissent 
from the interpretations of so great an expositor: but we are sorely tempted 
to ask if there is not a nearer way to the truth than this. 

, To return: if we are to have a theory to cover all these formations 
In -a, it seems wisest to abandon altogether the traditional rule ‘that 
substantives in -ua have a passive sense’, and adopt in its place the wider 
mule ‘that they give the result of the agency of the corresponding verb’, 
This result may be thought of as primarily an abstract idea. But it is 
a common phenomenon in language that words denoting abstract ideas have 
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a tendency to fall into the concrete. The result of ‘mixing’ is ‘mixture’ 
(abstract); but, again, the result is ‘a mixture’ (concrete)! 

But before we discard a venerable tradition, let us try to do it some False 
measure of justice. There must have been some reason for a rule which 22#logy 
has dominated us so long: and the reason appears to be this. There are of ue 
two familiar sets of substantives in Greek which are derived from verbs: Beat 
they are commonly spoken of as those ending in -ois and those ending 
in -ya. When we compare them for such verbs as row, rpdooe, didapt, 
piyvups, we find that the one class (soinows, mpakis, Sdows, piéis) expresses 
the action of the verb—‘ making’, ‘doing’, ‘giving’, ‘mixing’; while the 
other class (soinua, mpaypa, ddua, plywa) represents the result of that 
action—‘a thing made’, ‘a deed’, ‘a gift’, ‘a mixture’. A vast number 
of similar examples can be cited, and at once it appears that we have 
a simple distinction between the two classes: substantives in -ovs have 
an active sense, substantives in -wa have a passive sense. Moreover we 
observe an obvious similarity between the formations in -ya and the perfect 
passive of the verbs from which they are derived: 


TeTOinpal, MEmTonEvos, Toinua 
méempaypal, mempay.evos, mpaypa 
Sédopar, Sedopevos, Sopa 
PeMLypal, weprypévos, plypa. 


It is probable that this ‘false analogy’ has had something to do with Forms in 
propagating and maintaining the idea that these formations are specially "447 not 
connected with the passive. It would certainly conduce to clearness and alia 
accuracy if these formations were spoken of as formations in -par-, as their 
oblique cases show them to be. The formative suffix is added directly 
to the root or to the strengthened verbal stem: as puy-, pey-pat-; Trou7-, 
rou-yar-; whereas for the perfect passive the root is first reduplicated, 
pé-pey-pat, me-roin-pat. The original meaning of the formative suffix -yar- 
is now altogether lost to our knowledge. It appears in Latin in a stronger 
form as -mento-, and in a weaker form as -min-; cf. ‘ornamentum’ (from 
‘ornare’), and ‘fragmen, -minis’ (from ‘frangere’). Side by side with these 
Latin forms we have others in -tion-, as ‘ ornatio, -onis’, and ‘fractio, -onis’, 
which are parallel to the Greek derivatives in -ov-. 

The help that we gain from comparative grammar is thus of a negative Usage 
kind; but we may be grateful for it, as releasing us from bondage to the alone can 
old rule which connected these formations with the passive of the verb. pe 
We are now thrown back upon usage as our only guide to the discovery ica 
of a general signification which may serve as the starting-point of their 
classification. It may be questioned whether we ought to demand such 
a general signification; but if we do, then ‘the result of the agency of 
the corresponding verb’ may serve us well enough. Thus mpayya is the 
result of ‘doing’, ie. ‘a deed’; ddua, the result of ‘giving’, ‘a gift’; 
ornamentum, the result of ‘adorning’, ‘an ornament’; fragmen, the 


1 Jt happens that ‘a mixture’, when and is passive; but ‘a legislature’ is 
it ceases to be an abstract, is passive; active and ‘legislates’. 
so, too, ‘a fixture’ is ‘a thing fixed’, 
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result of ‘breaking’, ‘a fragment’. But it is quite possible that this 
result should be followed by a substantive in the genitive case, so as to 
express the same relation as would be expressed if the corresponding 
verb were followed by that substantive in the accusative case. Thus 
ornamentum domus would express the same relation as ornare domum: 
and k@Aruua Ths émvyeipnoews, AS Kodvew THY emtxeipnow. When this is 
the case, the word may fairly be said to have an active sense. In Latin 
we have such instances as solamen, lewamen, nutrimen, momen (=mowt- 
men), and many others; most of them having fuller forms, perhaps as a rule 
later, in -mentwum. 

We may conveniently classify the Greek words of this formation in -par- 
under three heads: . 

(1) Where the verb is intransitive, and accordingly there is nothing 
transitive about the corresponding substantive: as dyoucpa, aiviypa, 
d\aCovevpa, Gdpa, dudptnua, B.orevpa, yeAaopa, Kavxnpa. 

(2) Where the verb is transitive, and the substantive corresponds to 
the object of the verb, and thus may rightly be said to have a passive 
sense: as adyyeApa, ayopacpa, ayuppa, airnpa, akovopa, axpoapa, yevynpa. 

(3) Where the verb is transitive, and the substantive is no longer the 
object of the verb, but the object can be expressed as a genitive following 
the substantive: as dyMaicpa, dyyopa, Gypevpa, GOpoicpa, aidpnua, adAolwpa, 
dppa, duvypa, avaceitpa, evderypa, 7Ovopa, pipnua, cxicpa. Why should 
not these be called active? 

It is important to notice that in distinguishing between classes (2) and 
(3) usage is our only guide: there is nothing whatever in the nature of the 
formation which points us in one direction rather than in another. As 
a matter of fact many words oscillate between the two meanings. “AyaApa, 
for example, may be the object ‘honoured’ (as aydaA\yara Oedv), or that 
‘which gives honour’ to the object (as dyaApa dduov): Bpdpa may be the 
food eaten, or the canker that eats: Booxnua, the cattle that are fed, or 
the food that feeds them: but it is seldom that both meanings are thus 
retained together. 

If the forms in -par- perplex us by their apparent inconsistency, the 
forms in -ov- are scarcely less unsteady. They ought properly to remain 
in the abstract region to which they certainly belong; but they are very 
unwilling in many cases to be so limited. They choose to descend into the 
concrete, and in doing so they often coincide with the corresponding forms 
in -wat-. Thus in practice we find that rags aud réyya can both mean 
‘a rank’; rpagéis and mpayya, ‘a deed’; évdeés and évderyna, ‘a proof’; 
épodrnors and épaérnua, ‘a question’. The starting-points of the two sets 
of words are different: the forms in -o.- denote the action in process; the 
forms in -yar-, the action in result. In the tirst instance always, in the 
second sometimes, the primary meaning is an abstract one; and so long as 
the abstract meaning is retained the distinction between the two sets of 
words is clear enough. When however the abstract gives way to the 
concrete, the distinction often disappears. 

We have said enough on these two formations in general to clear 
the way for a consideration of the word ™\npwpa, which has suffered 
hitherto from the loyalty of its expositors to a grammatical canon against 
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which it was determined to rebel. We may first examine some of the 
examples ordinarily cited. We begin with two nautical usages of the 
word. Nady wAnpovv, or mAnpovoda, is ‘to man a ship’, or ‘to get it 
manned’; and the result of such action in either case is TApona, Which 
has the concrete meaning of ‘a crew’. That m\ypoya sometimes means 
‘the ship’, as being ‘the thing filled’ with men, is not a strictly accurate 
statement. For in the passages cited (Lucian, Ver. Hist. ii 37, 38, and 
Polyb. i 49) the literal meaning is ‘crews’; though ‘to fight with two 
crews’ (ard 800 m\npopudrev payeoOa) is only another way of saying, ‘to 
fight with two ships’. The other nautical use of mAjpoua for a ship’s 
‘lading’ or ‘cargo’ is again a perfectly natural use of the word when it 
is concrete. Tov say that in these two instances TAnpopya Aoes not mean 
‘that with which the ship is filled’ is to make a statement difficult to 
Maintain: and it is not easy to see what is gained by maintaining it. 

There is a whole class of instances in which the word rAnpepua has 
a somewhat stronger sense, viz. that of ‘the full complement’. Thus in 
Aristid. Or. xiv p. 353 (Dind.) we have pire avTdpxeis rec Oar mAnpopua évds 
oikelov otparevparos Tapacxéo Oa, i.e. enough to put it at full strength. So 
m\ypwpa Spaxds (Eccles. iv 6) means ‘a handful’; wAjpepua omupidos, ‘a 
basketful’. In these cases the ‘fulness’ spoken of is a ‘complement’ in 
the sense of entirety: it is strictly a ‘fulness’ in exchange for ‘emptiness’. 

Another shade of meaning may be illustrated by the well-known passage 
of Aristotle, in which he is criticising Plato’s Republic (Arist. Polit. iv 4). 
The simplest conceivable form of a city, Socrates had said, must contain six 
kinds of artisans or labourers—weavyer, husbandman, shoemaker, builder, 
smith, herdsman ; and in addition to these, to make up a city, you must 
have a merchant and a retail dealer, ‘These together’—to use Aristotle’s 
words—‘form the pleroma of a city in its simplest stage’: tadra mayra 
yiverat wAr{poua Ths mpdtns modews. If you have all these elements present, 
then your extremely simple city is complete. They are its pleroma. With 
them you can have a city, without them you cannot. N othing less than 
these can make a city, gud city, complete. 
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This last example is of special interest in view of St Paul’s use of Eph. i 23. 


mArjpopna in Eph. i 23, where the Church is spoken of as that without 
which in a certain sense the Christ Himself is incomplete. For the 
theological import of the word, however, reference must be made to the 
exposition, pp. 42 ff, 87 ff, 100 f. The present note is confined to its 
philological signification. 


' Comp. Mark viii 20: récwv ogupl- 
Owy tAnpwuara kKNacudTwv pate; ‘How 
many basketfuls of fragments took ye 
up?’ ‘Basketfuls’ is a harsh plural; 
but St Mark’s Greek is certainly not 
less harsh. As to Mark vi 43, cal jpav 
KAdopata dwdexa Koplywy mdnpdbuyara, 


we can but say that on no theory of 
the meaning of mAnpwuara could it 
ever have been tolerable to a Greek 
ear. If St Mark wrote it so, the 
other Evangelists were fully justified 
in altering it, even though the later 
copyists were not. 
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On the word cuvapporoyetv. 


The history of this word is of sufficient interest to deserve a special 
note; and its investigation will incidentally throw some fresh light on 
one of St Paul’s favourite metaphors. 

The materials for our knowledge of the methods of construction of 
large public buildings in Greece have been greatly increased of late by 
the publication of a series of inscriptions. The most important of these 
are the contracts for the quarrying and preparing of stones for sacred 
buildings at Eleusis in the fourth century B.¢. (CIA iv 1054 0 ff.), and the 
contracts for the construction of an immense temple of Zeus at Lebadeia 
in Boeotia, a work which was never brought to completion. The latter 
are printed in CIG, GS i 3073, and also with a most instructive commentary 
in E. Fabricius de architect. Graeca (1881): they appear to belong to the 
second century B.C. 

The Lebadean inscription opens with a direction to the contractor to 
have the whole of the contract carved on tablets which were to be set up 
in the sacred enclosure2. It proceeds to state that if the contractor be 
guilty of fraudulently putting in bad work (kaxorexvev), or of any breach 
of the regulations, he shall be fined (Cnur@Onoerar); and later on we find 
a similar penalty attached to negligence on the part of the workmen. The 
payment is to be made by instalments, a portion being reserved until the 
work has been finally passed after careful examination by the vaorrowot and 
the dpyiréxrwv: kal ovvTed€oas Gdov TO épyov, Stay Soxipacby, Kopicac bo 
TO émidéxarov TO vrodepber. 

We cannot fail to be reminded of St Paul’s words in 1 Cor. iii 10 ff.: #s 
copes adpxitéxtav Oepeduov €Onka, Gddos dé émorkodopet. exaatos de Bre- 
mérw ms emorxoSomet? Oewédvov yap GAXov ovdels Svvarar Geivac mapa Tov 
kelpevor, ds €atw “Inoots Xpioros: et S€ Tus émoxoOopet emt Tov Oewedvov 
xpualov, dpyvptov, AiBous tipiovs, EiAa, XopTor, kaddpnv, éxdoTou TO epyov 
gavepdy yevjoerar, 7 yap npuepa dnddoer dru év mvp amoxadvmrerat, Kal 
éxdotou To épyov émoidv éorw TO mip atTo Soxtpacet. ei Tivos TO épyov 
pever & érorxoddunoer, picOdv Anpyeta et Twos TO Epyov kaTakanoerat, 
(nprodnoerat 


1 Compare Pausan. ix 39 4 TovTov 
bev dn dia TO péyeOos 7 kal TOy Todkéuwr 
TO dAXNeraAANAOY adelxacw nulepyov. 

2 Fabricius estimates that there 
must have been at least 16 of these 
tablets, and that they must have con- 
tained altogether not less than 130,000 
letters: and these dealt only with a 


small fraction of the whole building. 
The payment was reckoned at the rate 
of a stater (=3 drachmas) and three 
obols for the cutting of a thousand 
letters. This preliminary work was 
to be done within ten days from the 
first advance of money to the con- 
tractor. 
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The inscription has a further interest in connexion with this passage, Further 
in that it records a contract for the continuation of work which has already ilustra- 
advanced to a certain stage. Stones already in position are spoken of as te? 
Ke(uevor Kai TéXos Exovres: COMP. CIG, IMA ii 11 6 viv ceipevos Oepédtos. cern 
The Apostle has combined with his metaphor the conception of the Day 

of the Lord that tests by fire (Mal. iii 1 ff), and this accounts for the 
remainder of the remarkable phraseology of the passage. With the words 

which follow (v. 17), et tus Tov vadv Tod beod Pbciper, POepet TovTov 6 Oeds, PUElpew. 
it may not be altogether irrelevant to compare (Zeb. 32 ff.) kal édy riva 

vyup AiBov SiapOecipy...érepov aroxataoryioet Sédxywov trois iio dvatdpacw, 

ovdev emikwdvovra TO Epyov: Tov 8€ SiaPOapérvra AiOov eEaker ex Tod fepod 

€vTOS HEepOV TéVTE, K.T.A. 

We may pass now to the passage which has suggested this note, Eph. ii Eph. ii ar. 
21 maca oikodoun cvvappodoyoupern, and endeavour to find the exact sense 
of the verb appodoyeiv. We must begin by considering certain analogous 
forms which occur in the phraseology of building. 

Avodéyos is a word frequently found in company with rékrov. The Builder’s 
one is a fitter of stones, as the other is a joiner of wood. For \ioAdyou *e™™S: 
kal téxroves see Thuc. vi 44, vii 43, and other references given by Bliimner mae, 
Technologie iii 5. The original meaning appears to have been ‘a chooser galecter of 
of stones’; and that this was still felt is seen from Plato Legg. ix 858 B, stones’; 
kaOarep 7) AcOodoyois 7) Kai Tivos érépas apyopuévors avaTdcE@s, Mapadopr- 
cacba xvdnv €& av exdeEoucda ta mpoophopa tH peAdoVon yernoeoOat 
gvotacer: and x 902 B, ovdé yap dvev opuixpav Tovs peyadous pacly of ALOo- afterwards 
Adyot AiOous €8 xeicOa. But the word obtained a technical meaning in the e ie 4 
fitting of stone-work where every stone was cut to measure. Julius Pollux yo);°, 
gives \:dodAdyos and AGoAoyeiy as synonyms of Aovpyds and Aoupyeiv?: 
moreover, as an equivalent of A.doorpwrov, he gives AvboAdynpa, which is 
found in Xenoph. Cyrop. vi 3 25. 

In the earlier building, and probably always in certain classes of work, The pro- 
stones were selected to fit, rather than cut according to prescribed mea- CSS of 
4 ee : : : oe temple- 
sures. But in the temple-building with which our inscriptions deal the building, 
exact measures were defined in the contracts, and the stones had to be 
hewn accordingly. No mortar was used, and the whole process of fitting 
and laying the stones was a very elaborate one. It is fully described in the 
contract for the paving of the sty/obates in the Lebadean inscription. ; 

There were two parts of the blocks (xaragrpwrhpes) which had to be Preparing 
worked: the lower surface (8dors) and the sides (dpyoi). In each case not shoevonen: 
the whole of the surface was smoothed, but only a margin, the interior 
part being cut in, so that there might be no projections to produce uneven- 
ness when the stones were brought together. The margins were carefully 
smoothed, first with a fine tool, and then by a rubbing process. The 
smoothness was tested by the xavdv, a straight bar of stone (AcOivos 
cavev) or, for the larger surfaces, of wood (€vAwos xavev). The xavedv The kavow. 
was covered with ruddle (péAros), and then passed over the surface: 
wherever the surface did not take the ruddle, it was shewn to be still 
uneven; and the work was continued, until the surface, when rubbed 

1 Pollux vii 118 ff.: Aovpydy, not tine ms, which at this point seems 
\Hovdkébv, is the reading of the Pala- to present a better text. 
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with the xavdv, was uniformly red. With this compare Hurip. H. 7. 945 
BdOpa | poive Kavdve Kat TUKoLs NpLoopEva. The names given in the in- 
scriptions to the processes of polishing and of testing respectively were 
Tpysparoroyeiv and pirrodoyetv. These terms are not found in literature: 
no doubt they were simply masons’ words; and it is possible that the 
termination (-Aoyeiv) was due to a false analogy with the familiar AiBo- 
hoyeiv. It is clear at any rate that the original meaning of the termination 
has completely disappeared in these compounds. Another word of the 


same order is Wnodoyeiv, of working in mosaic: see Tobit xili 17 ai. 


mAaretat “Iepovoadnp BnpvAdA@ Kal GvOpaxe Kal idm é€x Zoudeip Wnodo- 
ynbicovra. If this were shewn to be an early word, we should incline 
to give the termination its full meaning in the first instance, and then to 
suppose the whole word transferred from the selecting of the pieces of 
mosaic to their setting: but it may quite well be regarded as formed 
merely by analogy, like rpyzparodoyety and purrodoyeiv. 

It is reasonable to believe that in dppodoyei we have yet another of 
these formations due to analogy: for the termination cannot in this case 
have ever had its proper force. If this be so, the exact technical 
meaning of dpyds ceases to be of moment for the understanding of the 
verb. Probably dppds meant first a ‘fitting’, then the joint or juncture 
where one stone was fitted to another, and then, in the sense in which 
we have already had it, the side of the stone which is worked so as to 
fit with the corresponding side of another stone. In CJA iv 1054 / it 
appears to be the juncture of two drums of a column: for there each 
dppos is to have two €uoAca (dowel-holes) and one bronze 7édos (dowel): 
so that it seems that the éeuaodAca must be one in the lower drum and 
one in the upper. Compare Hcclus. xxvii 2 ava pécov appoy idwv 
maynoerar Tacoanos. 

“Appodoyeiv, then, represents the whole of the elaborate process by 
which stones are fitted together: the preparation of the surfaces, in- 
cluding the cutting, rubbing and testing; the preparation of the dowels 
and dowel-holes, and finally the fixing of the dowels with molten lead. 
The word is a rare one; but the two examples of it which are cited are 
both of interest. Sextus Empiricus, speaking of the weakness of divina- 
tion from the signs of the Zodiac, says (M. v 78): ro 8€ mavt@y Kupidtaror, 
éxaotov Tov (wdiwy ov ouvexés €oTt oapa, otd domep nppodoynpéevoy 
T® mpd éavTod kai pe avro ouramra, pndemias pera&d mumtovons diacta- 
cews, «t.A. The other example is a beautiful epigram of Philip of 
Thessalonica in the Anthology (Anth. Pal. vii 554), on a monument raised 
to a stonemason’s boy by his own father’s hands. 


Aarumos ’ApxitéAns "Aya@avopt madi Oavovre 
xXepolv oifupats npyodoynce tadov. 

aiat mérpov ekeivoy, ov ovK éxodae oidnpos, 
GAN’ érdxn mukivos Saxpuoe Teyydopevos. 

ped> ornrn Power xovn péve, Keivos tv’ ern: 
"Ovrws matpen xelp éméOnke dibov. 


; 1 The word occurs, but perhaps not Comm. in Apocal. c. 65 atin dé h més 
independently of St Paul, in Andreas  ¢ dylwy apmoNoyetrat. 
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In dear remembrance of a son 

A father cut and set this stone: 
No chisel-mark the marble bears, 
Its surface yielded to his tears. 
Lie on him lightly, stone, and he 
Will know his father’s masonry. 


The compound cvvappodoyey is not found apart from St Paul. He The com- 
uses it both in this passage and in iv 16, where he applies it to the pound 
structure of the body. Such an application was easy, as dpuds was also Nene 
used of the joints of the body (4 Macc. x 5, Hebr. iv 12): but the word : 
was probably only chosen because it had been previously used in its 
proper sense, and because the Apostle delighted in combining the archi- 
tectural and physiological metaphors, as when in the context he twice 
speaks of ‘the building of the body (vv. 13, 16). In the parallel passage 
in Colossians (ii 19) his language is different, as there has been no 
employment of the metaphor of building. 
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On répecis and rnHpwats. 


In Eph. iv 18 the word mépocs has been uniformly interpreted as 
‘blindness’ in the Latin, Syriac and Armenian versions, and, with perhaps 
but one exception (Geneva 1557, ‘hardenes’), in the English versions, until 
the revision of 1881, in which it is rendered ‘hardening’ The word and its 
cognate verb mopoty deserve a fuller investigation than they have hitherto 
received. We shall consider (1) their derivation and history, (2) their use 
in the New Testament, (3) their interpretation in early versions and com- 
mentaries, (4) the confusion of rwpovv, repwors with mnpovr, mrpeats, (5) the 
use of mnpos and its derivates to denote ‘ blindness.’ 


I. Idpos (in mss frequently répos) or Aibos modpwvos (wdpwos) i8 a kind 
of marble, tophus. Theophrastus Lap. 7 thus describes it: mépos o déBos, 
dpous TO xXpopate kal TH wuKvoTnTe TS Tapio, thy S€ Kovporynra povoy éyov 
Tod mépov. Aristotle speaks of stalactites as of mopor oi év Trois omndatous 
(Meteor. 4, 10). In the medical writers répos is used for (a) anode or bony 
formation on the joints, (0) a callus, or ossification which serves as a mortar 
to unite the portions of a fractured bone. But it is not used, apparently, 
in the wider sense of the Latin cad/wm or callus, for a callosity or hardening 
of the flesh: that in Greek is rvAy. Tepodv accordingly signifies (a) to 
petrify; as in a quotation from Pisis in Suidas, ras ixuddas mwpodyra kai 
ohiyyovra \ibaSe tpor@: (b) to cover with a callus; Diosc. i 112 xaraypa 
mepot, ib. 86 ra d@wpwra rwpot: in this technical sense mopodty and émito- 
povy and their derivatives are common in the medical writers: otherwise 
mopovy is exceedingly rare. 

There is a further development of meaning (c), to deaden or dull, of 
which I haye only been able to find one independent example outside 
biblical Greek. Athenaeus (xii 549) cites a passage of Nymphis of Heraclea, 
in which wepodocéa is used to express the insensibility of the flesh by 
reason of excessive fat. Dionysius the tyrant of Heraclea imd tpudfjs kai 
ts Kad nuépav adnpayias €Xabev irepoapxnoas. He would fall into a coma- 
tose condition, and his physicians could only rouse him by pricking him 
with long needles: péype per oty rivos tnd Tis mem@popmévns ex TOU oTéaTos 
gapkos ovK everoiet THY aicOnow ef S€ mpds tov Kabapdv rémov 7 Beddvy 
dveAOovoa €Orye, Tore Suyyeipero. Aclian, V. H. ix 13, tells the same story, 
paraphrasing as follows: jv 8 dpa robro emmenés Erépors dpav, €or’ dy Sdn dia 
ms TeT@paperns Kal Tpdmov Twa addorpias adTod capKds Sieiprev 1 Bedovn, 
adn éxeivos ye €xetro AiGov Siapepwy ovdév. It is clear that the likeness to a 
stone, which Aclian introduces to explain what was probably an unfamiliar 
use of rwpotcOau, refers not in the least to the hardness of the flesh—for 
the needle could pass through it—but to its deadness or insensibility, 
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The word has thus travelled some distance from its original meaning, and of 
and it was destined to go still further. The idea of insensibility could be obscura- 
transferred from organs of feeling to the organ of sight: and accordingly in peer) 


the one place in which it occurs in the Greek Old Testament it is used of 
the eyes: Job xvii 7 Tem@pavra yap ard dpyis of 6Oadpoi pov. We render 
the Hebrew at this point, ‘Mine eye is dim by reason of sorrow’! The 
verb 3 is used of the eyes in Gen. xxvii 1 (of J acob), where the Lxx has 
7uBALY.WEncav: Deut. xxxiv 7 (of Moses), LXX nyuavpdOnoav: Zech. xi 17, 
LXX exrupdwOjoera. The other Greek translators of Job used Hpaupe- 
@noay instead of reropavra. The word had thus come to be practically 


equivalent to memjpevra, ‘are blinded’, which is found as a variant 
ape AG y 


sight. 


Thus we see that rodpecrs, losing its first sense of petrifaction or hard- Change of 
ness, comes to denote the result of petrifaction as metaphorically applied to ™°@™28- 


the organs of feeling, that is, insensibility, and more especially in reference 
to the organs of sight, obscuration or blindness. 


2. Lapovv and raépwors occur eight times in the New Testament: four 2 

times in St Paul, three times in St Mark, and once in St John. 
(1), 2 Cor. iii 14 GAN’ err@pdOn ra vorpara airéy. 

‘Moses put a vail on his face, that the children of Israel might not gaze 5 


. In the 
New Test- 
ament. 


St Paul. 


Cor. iii 


(drevioat) on (or unto) the end of that which was being done away’. But in rq. 


the spiritual sense there was more than the vail on Moses’ face that pre- 
vented their seeing—erapen ra vonwata a’réy. ‘For unto this day the 
same vail at the reading of the Old Testament remains, not being lifted (or 
unvailed)—for in Christ it is done away—but to this day whenever Moses 
is read a vail lieth upon their heart . . . But all of us with unvailed face 
ete... . But if our gospel is vailed, it is in them that are lost that it is 
yailed, in whom the god of this world éridA@oev ra vonuara roy drioter, 
els TO ply avydoa TOV pwtiopoy Tov evayyeXlov. 

The context has to do with seeing and not seeing. Not seeing is not 
really due to the vailing of the object: it is the fault of the minds which 
should be able to see: if vailing there still be, it is a vail upon the heart. 
The minds of the Israelites érwpa6n: the minds of unbelievers the god of 
this world érigdooev. Accordingly intellectual obtuseness or blindness is 
the sense which is most appropriate to this context. Indeed to speak of a 
mind or understanding as being ‘hardened’ appears to be an unparalleled 
use of words. 


, . cr ~ Me © \ ‘ . 

(2,3) Rom. xi 7, 25 5 émi(nret “Iopana, rodro ovK eméruxev’ 1 dé ekAoyn Rom. xi 
LA ‘ , Led > \ > 
éméruxev: of Sé€ Aowrol éerapaOncay .. . mdpwots amo pépovs TO Iopand 7 25 


yéyovev. 

The context speaks of the failure of a portion of Israel. Some, ‘the 
election’, attained what they sought; the rest émpdéénoav: ‘as it is 
written, God gave them a spirit of deep sleep (xarav’gews) ; eyes that 
they should not see, and ears that they should not hear’. This is 
followed by a quotation from Ps. Ixviii [Ixix], in which occur the words, 


1 Jerome’s translation of the Hexa- Hebrew he gives caligauit ab indigna- 
plar text has here obscurati sunt ab  tione oculus meus. 
ira oculi mei: in rendering from the 
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Mark vi 
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‘Let their eyes be darkened that they may not see’. It is here to be noted 
that the one thought which is common to the two passages used to illustrate 
the mépeats is the ‘eyes that see not’. Thus again the meaning is, ‘they 
were rendered obtuse or intellectually blind’: and ‘they were blinded’ is a 
more appropriate translation than ‘they were hardened’. In ¢. 25 the 
context throws no light on the meaning. The rdpeors éx pépous reproduces 
the thought of 7.7: part of Israel suffers from it: ‘the election’ is again 
referred to in ». 28. 
(4) Eph. iv 18 6a rv ropwow THs Kapdias avrov. 

The Gentiles are described as ‘darkened in their understanding (éoxo- 
ropévo. tH Siavoia), being aliens from the life of God because of the 
ignorance that is in them by reason of the w@peors of their heart’, oirwes 
dnndynkores Eavrovs mapédoxav tH aoedyeia K7.A. The whole thought of 
the passage is parallel with that of Rom. i 21 ff., and there are several 
coincidences of language. The ‘darkening of the understanding’ and the 
‘goépwors of the heart’ may be compared with the words éoxorio@n 7 
doiveros avréy xapdia. Here the deadness or insensibility of the heart 
stands between the darkening of the understanding and the loss of feeling 
or moral sense which produces despair or recklessness. Moral blindness, 
not contumacy, is meant. ‘Hardness’ might perhaps be allowed as a 
rendering, if we could secure that it should not be misunderstood in the 
sense of okAnpoxapdia, ‘stubboruness’. ‘Hardening’ is a specially mis- 
leading translation: it is not the process, but the result, which is in 
question—intellectual obtuseness, not the steeling of the will. 

(5) Mark iii 5 cuvAuaovpevos emi th mapadoe THs Kapdios avTav. 

Before healing the man with the withered hand, our Lord asks, ‘Is it 
lawful on the sabbath day to do good, or to do evil?’ When the Pharisees 
were silent, ‘He looked round on them with anger, being grieved at the 
mopects of their heart’. The context is not decisive as between the mean- 
ings moral obtuseness or blindness and wilful hardness. Nor do the 
synoptic parallels help us: Luke (vi 10) simply drops the clause; Matt. 
(xii 10) drops rather more, and inserts new matter. 

(6) Mark vi 52 ad’ jy 9 Kapdia adrav merapapern. 

When our Lord had come to the disciples walking on the water, ‘they 
were exceedingly amazed in themselves; for they understood not concern- 
ing (or in the matter of) the loaves; but their heart was merwpapérn’. 
Here the interpretation ‘hardened’ seems needlessly severe: the point is 
that they could not understand. Luke omits the incident: Matt. (xiv 33) 
substitutes “And they that were in the boat worshipped him saying, Truly 
thou art the Son of God’. 

(7) Mark viii 17 TET @OpPOLEVNY exeTe THY kapOlav UpOv ; 

When the disciples had forgotten to take bread and misunderstood our 
Lord’s reference to the leaven, Jesus said, ‘Why reason ye because ye have 
no bread? Do ye not yet perceive nor understand? Have ye your heart 
meropopéerny! Having eyes see ye not, and having ears hear ye not? and 
do ye not remember . . .?’ Here the close connexion with ‘the unseeing 
eye’ favours the interpretation ‘moral blindness’. Indeed ‘hardness’ 
suggests a wilful obstinacy, which could scarcely be in place either here or 
in vi 52. Luke has not the incident: Matt. (xvi 9) drops the clause. 
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: (8) John xii 40 rervpdoxev adray rods dPOarpors kai erdpacer adrav St John, 

TY KapOdiay, John xii 
‘For this cause they could not believe, because that Hsaias saith again : 4° 

He hath blinded their eyes, and émdpwcey their heart, that they may not 

see with their eyes and perceive (vojowow) with their heart’, etc. This is a 

loose citation of Isa. vi Io, according neither with the Lxx nor with the 

Hebrew. 1xx exaxuvOn yap 7 Kapdia Tov Aaod TovTov, Kal Tots wow adtay 

Bapéws Axovaar, Kai rods dpOarpors ekdppvoay, un more wow Tois opOarpors 

kal Tois bol axovcwow Kal TH kapdia cuvoow k.r.A. Heb. ‘ Make the heart 

of this people fat,’ ete. (OY). 
We must note the parallels : 


’ o ‘ li 
@ tetruhda@xey .. . va py wow 
, a ‘ 
erapocev ... wa ur) vojr@ow 


Twpovv here denotes the obscuration of the intellect as tupArovy denotes 
the obscuration of the sight. If érépacev is intended in any way to repro- 
duce the verb ‘to make fat’, then ‘dulness’ or ‘deadness’ rather than 
‘hardness’ is the idea which would be suggested, and we have a close 
parallel with the passage quoted above from Nymphis ap. Athenaeum. 


The above examination of the contexts in which zépeois is spoken of Contexts 
appears to shew that obtuseness, or a dulling of the faculty of perception es 
equivalent to moral blindness, always gives an appropriate sense. On the a) es 
other hand the context never decisively favours the meaning ‘hardness’, moral 


and this meaning seems sometimes quite out of place. blindness. 


3. We pass on to consider the meaning assigned by early translators 3. Versions 
and commentators. ae bee 
(1) 2 Cor. iii 14. ia Vee : 
Latin, sed obtust sunt sensus eorum. aise 
Syriac (pesh.), Lama sss otanh< ‘they were blinded in their 
minds’! (the same verb renders érv@A@cer in iv 4). 
Armenian’, ‘ but their minds were blinded’ (cf. iv 4). 
So too Ephr., adding ‘and they were not able to look upon the mysteries 
which were in their law’. 
(2) Rom. xi 7. 
Latin, excaecati sunt. 
Syriac (pesh.), atawh< ‘were blinded’. 
Armenian, ‘were blinded.’ So Hphr. ‘with blindness they were blinded 
for a time’, &c. 
(3) Rom. xi 25. 
Latin, obtusio Ambrst. Hilar. 
caecitas clar vg Ambr. Aug. 
Syriac (pesh.), <=\ hotsax ‘blindness of heart’. 
Armenian, ‘blindness’. 


1 According to another reading Syriac (see Huthaliana, Texts and 
(ed. Lee) ‘their minds were blinded’ Studies, iii 3 72-98). For the same 
(Taam). reason I refer to Ephraim’s Commen- 

i i t written in Syriac, but preserved 

2 T quote the Armenian version be- ary, ° 186; 

cause it often affords evidence of Old to us only in Armenian, 
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(4) Hph. iv 18. 
Latin, caecitas. 
Syriac (pesh.), — am=a\ hotax ‘blindness of their heart’. 
Armenian, ‘blindness’ (‘of their heart’). 
Ephr., ‘ blindness’ (‘ of their minds’). 
(5) Mark iii 5. 
Latin, caecitas a b e f q vg. 
emortua ... corda ¢ (d) ffir. 
Syriac (sin.), ~oam=a\ thaduss ‘deadness of their heart’. 
(pesh. hier.), —am=a\ drasem ‘hardness of their heart’. 
Armenian, ‘ blindness’. 
(6) Mark vi 52. 
Latin, obcaecatum f vg. 
obtusum ab e dir (ff contusum). 
Syriac (sin.), aan ‘blind’. 
(pesh.), wow sn (used for érayvvbn Matt. xiii 15, Acts xxviii 27) 
‘fattened’, and so ‘stupid’. 
Armenian, ‘stupefied’ as with deep sleep. 
(7) Mark viii. 17. 
Latin, caecatum f vg. 
obtusum (-a)abed ffi. 
Syriac (sin.), Sans ‘blinded’. 
(pesh.), warm ‘hard’, 
Armenian, ‘stupefied’ as with amazement. 
(8) John xii 4o. 
Latin, indurauit ab e f ff q vg. 
D rerupdwxev avreov rnv kapdiav ) omitting the inter- 
d excaecauit eorum cor vening words. 
hebetauit Vig. Taps. 
Syriac (pesh.), aXxzu« ‘they have darkened’ (= cxori¢w elsewhere). 
(sin cu defective.) 
Armenian, ‘stupefied’ as with amazement. 


In the great majority of cases the Latin interpretation is either caecitas 
or obtusio. On the second of these words something needs to be said. 
Obtundere means to beat and so to blunt (e.g. the edge of a sword). Then 
it is applied metaphorically : ‘aciem oculorum obtundit’ Plin. ; ‘ obtundit 
auditum’ Plin.; ‘multa quae acuant mentem, multa quae obtundant’ Cie. ; 
‘obtundat eneruetque aegritudinem’ Cic. Obdtusus is similarly used: 
‘mihi autem non modo ad sapientiam caeci uidemur, sed ad ea ipsa, quae 
aliqua ex parte cerni uideantur, hebetes et obtusi’ Cic.; so often of sight : 
and also of hearing, ‘obtusae aures’: and of the mind, ‘sensus oculorum 
atque aurium hebetes, uigor animi obtusus’. So again the adverb : ‘croco- 
dili in aqua obtusius uident, in terra acutissime’ Solin. Ambrosiaster’s 
comment on 2 Cor. iii 14 well illustrates the force of obtusi : ‘quae obtusio 
infidelitatis causa obuenit : ideo conuersis ad fidem acuitur acies mentis, ut 
uideant diuini luminis splendorem’. Obdtwsus is the opposite of acutus. 
There is no idea of ‘hardness’ in the word. Obtusio therefore was admir- 


iis 
i 
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ably adapted to express the sense of moral obtuseness or blindness con- 
veyed by maépwors. 

The remarkable rendering emortua corda in some Old Latin Mss of Excep- 
Mark iii 5 corresponds to the variant vexpdoe which appears only in Codex tional ren- 
Bezae!. This variant has received unexpected support through the dis- derings 
covery of the Sinaitic Syriac. aoe 2 

In one passage only (John xii 40) does the Latin render by indwrauwit. thardneeey 
Here it is to be noted that eacaecauwit could not be used, as it had occurred 
just before to render reriddAoxev. There appears to be no manuscript 
authority for the rendering of Vigilius, hebetawit (de tevin. xii p. 318)”. 

The Peshito Syriac always interprets in the sense of ‘blindness’ in Syriac 
St Paul: in St Mark it has ‘hardness’ twice, and ‘fatness’ once: in render- 
St John it has ‘darkness’. The Sinaitic Syriac has ‘blindness’ twice in ea 
St Mark, and ‘deadness’ once, where however it is rendering vékpoors. In 
St John its reading is not preserved. The Curetonian Syriac fails us at all 
these points, as also does the Armenian version of Ephraim’s Commentary 
on the Diatessaron®. 


Origen. In Matth. t. xi c. 14 (Ru. iii 498), after having twice used (>) Com- 
éripdooer in reference to 2 Cor. iv 4, he speaks of those who are ‘not the mien tatonns 
planting of God, ddda rod mapedicartos avTav THY Kapdiay Kal kdAvppa ar ie 
emiBévtos avy’. 

In Matth. t. xvi c. 3 (Ru. iii 711), w@podévres tiv Sidvoray kai trvpro- 

Oévres Tov Noyopov ovK ~BAerrov TO BovAnua TaY dyiov ypayparor. 

In Joann. fragm. (Brooke ii 297 f.), dvapépecOar emi rv movnpov .. . 
ruprdaarra Tidy Tors 6POarpors kai rnpdcavra [lege Tepecavra| avray THY 
kapdiav . . . Gos ody 6 Tuprdy rovs bpOarpors Kal mopar ras kapdias, Kai 
Aros 6 idpevos «rr. Ibid. p. 301, tis deomoruchs Kai cwrnpiov dvdacKadias 
4 dorpam Tupdovs Kat Tetmapopévous eatnArtirevoe Tovs lovdaious. 

These are the only relevant passages which I have been able to find in 
the Greek of Origen. They all suggest that he took mepotv in the sense of 
the destruction of moral or intellectual sight. 

In Ep. ad Rom. |. viii c. 8 (Ru. iv 631), ‘sed excaecati sunt spiritu 
compunctionis’ (=dAN’ érwpoOnoay mvevpare KaTavv&ews). 

Tbid. ‘et hic enim oculos et aures cordis, non corporis, dicit, quibus 
excaecati sunt et non audiunt’, 

Ibid. c. 12 (Ru. iv 639), ‘pro his qui caecitate decepti, id est, cordis 
obtusione [=sepece] prolapsi sunt... cum wero... coepisset Israel 


ef. Matt. xxii 12, where 6 dé épiuadn 
is rendered, ‘but he, his mouth was 
shut’. It is found also in Eph. ii 14 
for dpayuos. It renders rtupdoby in 
2 Cor. iv 4, John ii 11, and in John xii 


1 It is to be noted that in Tischen- 
dorf’s note ‘D’ is omitted per incuriam 
after ‘vexpdce.’. It would seem to be 
due to this that in Wordsworth and 
White’s Vulgate vexpdoe is said to be 


found in no Greek ms. 
2 On this Book see below pp. 291, 303: 
3 In regard to the Coptic I owe to my 
brother Forbes Robinson the following 
information. The root used in all 
cases is @WM (Sah. Tw), ‘to shut’: 


4o ‘He hath shut (ew) their eyes 
and He hath shut (ew) their heart’. 
A longer form, derived from the same 
root, is used in both dialects of shutting 
a door: but the simple form is not so 
used in the New Testament. 
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discutere a semetipso caecitatem cordis, et eleuatis oculis suis Christum 
uerum lumen aspicere’, etc. 

In Gen. hom. vii 6 (Ru. ii 80), commenting on Gen. xxi 19, ‘God 
opened her eyes’, he quotes Rom. xi 25 and says, ‘ista est ergo caecitas 
[=mépoors] in Agar, quae secundum carnem genuit: quae tamdiu in ea 
permanet, donec uelamen literae auferatur per euangelium dei et uideat 
aquam uiuam. nune enim iacent Iudaei circa ipsum puteum, sed oculi 
eorum clausi sunt ... aperti ergo sunt oculi nostri, et de litera legis 
uelamen ablatum est’. 

In Levit. hom. i 1 (Ru. ii 185), after quoting 2 Cor. iii 16, he says, 
‘ipse igitur nobis dominus, ipse sanctus spiritus deprecandus est, ut omnem 
nebulam omnemque caliginem, quae peccatorum sordibus concreta uisum 
nostri cordis obscurat, auferre dignetur’, etc. 

In all these passages it would seem that not only the translator, but 
also Origen himself, interpreted r#pwors in the sense of ‘ blindness’. I can 
find but one passage that looks in another direction ; but it does not 
disprove our view of his ordinary use of the word. 

In Exod. hom. vi 9 (Ru. ii 149 f.), commenting on Ex. xv 16 dzoAi6o- 
Oiracav, ws av rapérOn 6 Aads Gov, he says (quoting Rom. xi 25): ‘caecitas 
[=épects] enim ex parte contigit in Israel secundum carnem, donec 
plenitudo gentium subintroiret: cum enim plenitudo gentium subintra- 
uerit, tunc etiam omnis Israel, qui per incredulitatis duritiam factus fuerat 
sicut lapis, saluabitur’. 

This comment shows that Origen recognised the derivation of répaocts 
from mépos, a kind of stone, and that upon occasion he was prepared to 
play upon it; but it does not prove that he would ordinarily have taken it 
to mean ‘hardness’. 


Chrysostom. Cramer catena in Jo. xii 40 ovx 6 Geos emapacey avtav 
tiv kapdiav . . . Tods dé dvarpdmrous TuPAwOEvras Uo Tov StaBordov. 

Hom. vii in 2 Cor. (ed. Ben. x 483 f.) } yap mepwots yrouns éor 
ava Oyrov Kal dyvapovos ... émet Kal év TH der Maicéas ov dia Maioea 
éxecro [sc. Td KdAUEMA] GAG bia THY ToUT@Y TaXUTNTA Kal CapkiKny yvopny. 

Hom. xiii in Ephes. (xi 96) ax6 rovtov 7 mépacts, ard rovTov 7 okoTounyy 
rhs diavolas. éote yap pords Aaurparros ecxoriaOa, drav oi 6POadpol da beveis 
dow: dobeveis S€ yivorvrar } Xupav émippon movnpdv 7) pevpatos mAnpmUpa. 
otrw 517 Kal evtava, Stay 7 TOA?) pUpn TOY BL@TiKaY TpaypaTwYy TO Qropentene 
judy emikhvan THs Stavolas, év oxoTdcer yivera. Kat KaOarep év vdaTt Kata 
BdOous Kelpevor Tov ALov ovK Gv SurnGeinner Opay, Baomrep Twos Siappayparos 
Tov moANov dvwbev émxeysevov Udatos: ovTw 61) Kal év Tois 6pOadpois THs 
Stavoias yiverat Ta@pwacts Kapdias, TovTéoTw avacOnala, Srav pndels THY Wrox 
pads oo oor mepoos be ovdapddey yiverat GAN 7 amd dvatcOnoias: 
robro diaparrer Tos mépous* oTav yap pevpa memnyos els Ev 1 j 
vekpov yiverat TO jéAos Kal ae Soa ee 

Here he is trying to get at the meaning of a word which puzzles him. 
He fancies that it is derived from mopos, and denotes an obstruction of 
the pores, producing insensibility. We shall see in a moment that the 
word was often written mépwors: indeed in Cramer's Catena, which quotes 
an earlier part of Chrysostom’s comment at this place, it is so spelt, 
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k Oe the other hand it is to be noted that in commenting on Heb. iii 12 
€ says (xil 63 0): amo yap oKAnporntos 7 amioria yivera- Kal Kabdmep Ta 
a ne bie Taparay Kal oxAnpa ovK eiker Tais Tov iatpav XEepoly, otra 
kal ai Wuyat ai okAnpuvdeioa ove etkoy T@ Aoy@ Tod Geod. 


Among later Greek commentators we find occasional references to Later 
oKnpoxapdia in connexion with the passages in which Toépeois iS mMen- Commen- 
tioned : but the interpretation ‘insensibility’ or “moral blindness’ is gene- *8tT- 
rally maintained. ; 


4 Instead of mapovv and mdpeouw we have the variants mnpoty and 4. Con- 
mnpecs in the following mss!: fusion in 
Mark iii 5. “ 17.20. ak 


viii 17. D (rernpwpern sic). 
John xii go. 8 I p*"** (Did. de trin. i 19) [II had at first ernpadrnoer]2, 
63.122.259 (these three have remyjpaxey). 

Rom. xi 7. GO 

This confusion may be taken as corroborative evidence of the fact which 
we have already learned from the versions, that mépwos was very com- 
monly regarded as equivalent to ‘blindness’, a meaning at which mypocrs 
also had arrived from a very different starting-point? 


5. Tlnpos and memnpopevos signify ‘maimed’ or ‘defective’ in some 5. Inpés, 
member of the body, eye or ear, hand or foot. Frequently the member Properly 
is defined, as in the epigram, Anthol. Palat. ix 11 1 aypos 6 pev yvious, 6 8° ‘cote 
ap op“pace. 

But wnpos and its derivatives, when used absolutely in the later Greek but used 
literature, very frequently denote ‘blindness’, This was fully recognised #so for 
by the old lexicographers (e.g. Suidas mypds* 6 mavrdmact py dpa), but it pia e 


1 Forms in zop- or zopp- are also 
found ; Mark iii 5 in T hs; vi 52in 
XTal; viii 17 inT; Rom. xi 25 in L 
al pauc; Eph. iv 18 in P 17 Cramer™', 
So too in Job xvii 7 (referred to above), 
while &°#A have mem7jpwrTa, some 
cursives haye memépwrrat. 

2 In connexion with cod. & it should 
be noted that the Shepherd of Hermas 
has two allusions to these Gospel 
passages, Mand. iv 2 1, xii 4 4; in the 
former of these & reads remnpwrat for 
merwpwrat, at the latter it is not ex- 
tant. [Of the Latin versions of the 
Shepherd the Vulgata or Old Latin 
has obturatum est, the Palatine excae- 
catum est, in Mand. iv 21; in Mand. 
xii 4 4 the Vulgata has obtusum est, 
while the Palatine is defective. | 

I insert at this point two curiosities: 
(x) in Acts v 3 &* reads dari érnpwoev 
$ caravas Thy Kapdlay cov; and there 


may be some connexion between this 
variant and the more widespread one 
érelpacev, tentauit: (2) at John xvi 6 
(7 AvwH TeTANpwKeY LuaY THY Kapdtav) 
Tischendorf notes: ‘go memdpwKev 
(obduravit, ut xii 40)’. I owe to Dr 
Skeat the following information: the 
Gothic in both places has gadaubida, 
‘hath deafened’ (Goth, daub-s=Eng. 
‘deaf’); in Mark iii 5, viii 17 (vi 52 
vacat) the same root is used: ‘the 
root-sense of ‘‘deaf” seems to be 
“stopped up ”’—well expressed in Eng. 
by dumb or dummy, and in Gk by 
rupnrds, which is radically the same 
word as deaf and dumb’. 

3 The two words are brought to- 
gether in the comment of Euthymius 
Zigabenus on Eph. iv 18 muépwors de 
kal dvoaicOnola Kapdlas 7 mnpwots Tov 
duoparexod THs Wuxys, 6 mypot émtppon 
mada Kal wAjwvpa dover. 
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appears to have somewhat fallen out of sight in recent times. It may be 
well therefore to give some passages by way of establishing this usage. 

Plutarch Timol. 37 75n mpeoBvrepos dv annuBrvvOn tv du, eira TeAéws 
ennpabn per odrcyov (and, lower down, myjpacrs and mernpapevos). 

Id. Isis 55 Aéyouow ore rou “pov voy pev éemarake viv & e&eAav xarémcev 
6 Tupay rov opOadrpor, eira rH nNAl@ warw dmédoxe, TANYY pev aiviTTopevoe 
THY KATA phva peloow THs weAnrys, THpwow Oe thy ekrenuy, k.T.r. 

Philo de somniis i 5 ov mavraracw apBreis Kai mnpoi yeyovapev, aX’ 
€xopmen elmrety OTe K.TA. 
Lucian de domo 28, 29 "H\wos . . . iarae tiv mipwow of Orion who is 
blind. , 

Justin Martyr Tryph. 12 éru yap ta bra tev wéppaxtat, of dpOarpot 
UPGY TeTNpevTal, Kal memayuTat 7 Kapia. 

Ibid. 33 ra S€ Gra vpov méppaxta cai ai xapdiac wenjpovra [in marg. 
codicis merapwrrat|. 

Id. Apol. i 22 xywdovs Kai mapadutixods Kai éx yeveras trovnpodst vytets 


memrounkevat avrov kal vexpods aveyeipa. Here we must obviously read mnpovs - 


with the older editors. Compare Tryph. 69 rods ék yevetTns Kal Kata THY 
odpxa mnpovs, Where the context requires the meaning ‘blind’. So too we 
have in the Clementine Homilies xix 22 Tepi TOU Ek yeveThns mnpov Kal 
avaBNefauévov, and in Apost. Const. v 7, 17 (Lagarde 137, 11) 7é &k 
yeverns mpo. The expression comes ultimately from John ix 1 tupAdov €k 
evens. 

The ancient homily, called the Second Epistle of Clement, c. 1, offers 
an example of the same confusion between anpés and movnpos. IInpot dvtes 
tn Siavoia is the reading of cod. A, and is supported by the Syriac rendering 
‘blind’: but cod. C has movnpoi. Lightfoot renders, ‘maimed in our 
understanding’, and cites Arist. Eth. Nic. i to rois 1) memnpopévors mpos 
dpernv (where, however, zernpapevos may quite well mean ‘ blinded’), aud 
Ptolemaeus ad Flor. (in Epiphan. Haer. xxxiii 3, P- 217) py povoy ro THs 
Wuxis dupa adda kal Td tov cdparos memnpwpevav. The context, however, 
in the Homily appears decisive in favour of ‘blinded’: for the next 
sentence proceeds: duaipwow odv TEptKeievor Kal ToLadTns dxAvus yéuovtes 
€v TH opace, dveBAéYrapev x.T.D. Compare Acts of SS. Nereus and 
Achilles (Wirth, Leipsic, 1890) ¢. 21 mpos av dua Tpocevxyns tHs Aope- 
tidAas avéBrewev. 

Clem. Alex. Protrept. ¢. 10 § 124 Oupatwr pev odv 7 mHpwats Kal Tis axons 
7 Kopoots. 

Celsus ap. Orig. e. Cels. iii 77 airacOa rovs od BX€érovras és TeTNpw- 
pévous. 

Id. ibid. vi 66 kohager Oat rip dWw kat BAdrrecOar xat vouicery mpovobat 

Huseb. H. £.ix 8 1 xara téy opOarpar Siapepdvrws em) meio Tov yivopevov 
(ro vdonua) pupiovs dcovs dvdpas dpa yuvaéi cal mach Tnpovs amreipydcero : 
ibid. ix 10 15 mnpov airdy adinow. 

Chrys. Hom. vi in Eph. (on Eph. iii 2: of St Paul’s conversion) Kal rd 
TpHTaA TO hori exeivo TO aropprte. 


Certain words or special usages of words are sometimes found in the 
early literature of a language, and more particularly in its poetry, and are 
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then lost sight of only to reappear in its latest literature : meanwhile they as old as 
have lived on in the talk of the people. IIpds would seem to have a history Homer. 
of this kind. For in Homer JJ. ii 599 we read of Thamyris, the minstrel 

who challenged the Muses: 


ai O€ xohko@odpevat mypov Oé€oay, avrap aodny 
Oeorrecinv adédovto Kai exdéAabov KiOapiorvy. 

The simplest interpretation is that they made him blind, and further 
punished him by taking away the blind man’s supreme solace. Aristarchus 
says that anpdos does not mean ‘blind’ here; but his reason is not con- 
vincing : ‘because’, he says, ‘Demodocus was blind and yet sang very 
well’. This shows at any rate that Aristarchus knew that mypds could 
a blind’: and indeed Euripides (quoted by Dr Leaf im loc.) s0 

ok it. 


We find then the foliowing significations of r@paots!: Summary. 
(1) turning into répos: 
(2) more generally, the process of petrifaction: 
(3) a concomitant of petrifaction, insensibility : 
(4) with no reference to hardness at all, insensibility of flesh (due to 
excessive fat): 
(5) again with no reference to hardness, insensibility of the organs of 
sight, and so obscuration of the eyes. 

At this point the word has practically reached the same meaning as had 
been reached from quite another starting-point by mjpeou. The two words 
are confounded in mss, and perhaps were not always distinguished by 
authors at a still earlier period. 

In the New Testament obtuseness or intellectual blindness is the 
meaning indicated by the context; and this meaning is as a rule assigned 
by the ancient translators and commentators. 

There seems to be no word in biblical English which quite corresponds Difficulty 
to mépwors. The A.V. gives ‘hardness’ in the Gospels, and ‘blindness’ in of render- 
the Epistles. ‘Hardness’ has the advantage of recalling the primary wide th: 
signification of the word. But this advantage is outweighed by the intro- English: 
duction of a confusion with a wholly different series of words, viz. oKAnpu- 
yetv, oKANpOTNs, TKANpoKapdia. These words convey the idea of stiffness, 
stubbornness, unyieldingness, obduracy ; whereas mopaois is numbness, 
dullness or deadness of faculty. In oxAnpoxapdia the heart is regarded 
as the seat of the will: in mépacis ris Kapdias it is regarded as the seat 
of the intellect. We feel the difference at once if we contrast the passages 
in which the heart of the disciples is said to be metopwpevn (Mark vi 
52, viii 17) with the words in [Mark] xvi 14, @veidioev THY amiotiay avTav 
kai okAnpoxapdiav, dt Tois Pearapevors avtov eynyeppévoy €k veKp@v ovK 
érictevoav—a stubborn refusal to accept the evidence of eye-witnesses?”. 

So in Rom. ii 5 obstinacy is denoted by okAnpotns: xara d€ thy oKAnpd- 


1 TI omit from this summary the mwpwuérn, on the other hand, is nearer 
technical usages of the medical writers to that of dvénro kal Bpadets 7p Kapdla 
referred to above. rod morevew x.T.r. in Luke xxiv 25. 


2 The idea conveyed by kapdla tre- 
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TyTd cov Kal dpueravénrov Kapdiav Onoavpites ceavTd dpynv: compare Acts 
xix 9 ds dé rwes eoKAnpivorro Kal HreiBovv'. 

If ‘hardness’ does not always suggest to an English ear unbendingness 
or obstinacy, its other meaning of unfeelingness or cruelty (for we com- 
monly regard the heart as the seat of the emotions’) is equally removed 
from the sense of ra@pacts. 

For these reasons ‘hardness’ cannot, I think, be regarded as other than 
a misleading rendering of mépwors: and ‘hardening’ (R.V.) is open to the 
further objection that it lays a quite unnecessary stress on the process, 
whereas the result is really in question. 

‘Blindness of heart’ comes nearer to the meaning than ‘hardness of 
heart’; and ‘their minds were blinded’ is far more intelligible in its 
context than ‘their minds were hardened’, The objection to it is that 
it introduces an alien metaphor. ‘Deadness’, however, is open to a like 
objection ; and ‘dullness’ is too weak. ‘Numbness’ and ‘benumbed’ are 
not for us biblical words, nor would they quite suit some of the contexts, 
but they might be useful marginal alternatives. On the whole, therefore, 
it would seem best to adopt ‘blindness’ and ‘blinded’ as being the least 
misleading renderings : and in John xii 4o to say, ‘He hath blinded their 
eyes and darkened their hearts’. 

The length of this discussion may perhaps be justified by a reference 
to the unproved statements which are found in Grimm’s Lexicon (ed. 
Thayer), such as ‘pow... (mépos, hard skin, a hardening, induration) 
to cover with a thick skin, to harden by covering with a callus’, ‘mo- 
pwors ths kapdias [hardening of heart], of stubbornness, obduracy’. The 
note in Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. 314, is more careful, but yet 
contains the explanation that ‘a covering has grown over the heart’, and 
throws doubt on the usage of anpos to which I have called attention 
(‘perhaps occasionally used of blindness’). My object has been to in- 
vestigate a very rare word, the ancient interpretation of which appears to 
me to have been too lightly thrown aside. 


1 Tt is interesting to note in our to mdpwors THs Kapdlas. 


Litany the petitions for deliverance 2 Compare Burns’s lines in his 
(1) ‘from all blindness of heart’, ‘Epistle to a Young Friend’: 

(2) ‘from hardness of heart, and con- I waive the quantum of the sin 
tempt of thy word and command- The hazard of concealin’: 
ment’: the latter is shewn by the But och, it hardens a’ within 
context to represent ok)\npoxapdla, And petrifies the feelin’. 


while the former doubtless corresponds 
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On some current epistolary phrases. 


During the last ten years immense accessions have been made to our Recent 
knowledge of the life and language of the Greek-speaking inhabitants of discoveries 
Kgypt in the centuries immediately preceding and following the Christian °° P®PY™ 
era. The publication of the Berlin series of papyri began in 1895 and has 
been steadily continued ever sincel. Simultaneously scholars in our own 
country and elsewhere have been busy in discovery and transcription. No Private 
part of this rich material has a greater human interest than the private Correspon- 
letters which passed between master and servant, parent and child, friend °°"°°: 
and friend, in those far off days. The dry soil of Egypt has preserved them 
from the fate which everywhere else overtakes correspondence intended to 
serve but a momentary purpose and wholly destitute of literary merit. To important 
the historian who desires to give a picture of the life of a people these te the, 
simple documents are of unparalleled interest. To the palaeographer they Dison 
offer specimens of handwriting, often precisely dated and generally assign- ee rl me 
able with certainty to a limited period, which bid fair to effect a revolution ia aes. 
in his study. To the student of the New Testament they open a new store- and the 
house of illustrative material: they shew him to what an extent the writers biblical 
of ‘the Epistles’ stood half-way between the literary and non-literary styles da 
of their day; and, together with the mass of similar documents—leases, 
receipts, wills, petitions, and so forth—which the great papyrus-finds have 
placed at our disposal, they form an unexpected and most welcome source 
from which he may draw illustrations of the biblical vocabulary2. 

I have called attention in the exposition (pp. 37 f.) to a phrase which The illus- 
frequently occurs in St Paul’s letters and which receives illustration from tration of 
this epistolary correspondence; and, although the Epistle to the Ephesians N. ms 

5 - 5 ‘ phrases 
from its exceptionally impersonal character offers few points of contact trom 
with the documents in question, I take this opportunity to draw together papyrus 
some interesting phrases which they offer to us, in the hope that other letters. 
workers may be induced to labour more systematically in a new and 
fruitful field. 


1 Aegyptische Urkunden aus den 
koniglichen Museen zu Berlin, Grie- 
chische Urkunden (three volumes) : 
transcribed by Wilcken, Krebs, Viereck, 
etc. These are cited below as B.P. (= 
Berlin Papyri). The other collections 
principally drawn upon are: Greek 
Papyri chiefly Ptolemaic, edited by 
B. P. Grenfell (1896) ; The Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri (two volumes), edited by B. P. 


Grenfell and A. S. Hunt (1898-9); 
Fayim towns and their Papyri, edited 
by Grenfell, Hunt and D. G. Hogarth 
(1900). 

2 Professor G. Adolf Deissmann led 
the way in his Bibelstudien (1895) and 
Neue Bibelstudien (1897): but new 
material is being rapidly added to the 
stores upon which he drew. 
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Typical 
letters. 


1. Apion 
to Epi- 
machus. 


A well 
educated 
writer. 


2. Antoni- 
us Maxi- 
mus to 
Sabina. 


The same 
writer. 


3. Tasu- 
charion to 
Nilus. 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


I shall begin by giving one or two specimens of letters, more or less 
complete; and I shall then confine my attention to particular phrases. 


"Anlov "Ermdyo TO marpl kai kupig metota xaipew. 

IIpo pev mavr@y evxopal oe dyraivew kat Sia mavtos épwpévoy evtuxetv 
pera tis adeAas pov Kal THs Ouyarpos avrijs kat rod ddeAov pov. evxaploT@ 
rd Kupio Sepdmid. dre pov xwdvvevoarros els Oddacoav tcwoe. cvOéws Te 
cloqAOor els Mnorvous, €AaBa Biartxov mapa Kaicvapos xpucods Tpeis, kal KaA@s 
pol €oTW. €pwT@ ce ovv, KUpLE pov mati p, ypayov pou émiatdQuov, mPOTOv EV 
mepi Ths cernpias cov, Sevrepoy mepl THS trav adeApav pov, Tpirov iva gov 
mpookurtrw thy xépay, Ste pe érraidevoas Kadds, kat éx tovtov édmil{m Taxd 
mpoxowa tov Gedy Ochovrav. donacat Karirova OANA Kat TOs GdeAhovs pov 
kal Sepynvidday kal tovs idovs pov. Zreuwrd vor TO dOdvy pov dia Evxtnpovos. 
Zore b€ pou dvopa Avraus Mdéimos. eppdcai oe evVxopat. 

Kevrupia ’A@nvovikn. 

There is a postscript written sideways to the left: “Acma¢erai oe Zepyvos 

6 tod ’Ayabod Aaipovos...cat TovpBav 6 Tov TaddXaviov kal... 


This is a letter to his father from a young soldier who has had a rough 
passage’, It was written in the second century 4.D., and is exceptionally 
free from mistakes of grammar and spelling. The boy has had a good 
education and is duly grateful to his father. He seems to have taken a 
new name on entering upon military service. "Avréms is an abbreviation 
for *Avrdvos, as 6évw is for d6dvov. 1 have read mpoxdya? in place of 
Viereck’s mpoxo(ui)oac: the papyrus has mpoxooa (probably intended for 
mpoxoroa). Compare Gal. i 14 mpoéxomtoy ev rp lovdaicu@ vrep moAAovs 
cumdxidtas év TS yéver pov: Luke ii 52 "Incots mpoéxontev TH codia kal 
jduxia. "Errepa is the epistolary aorist; ‘I am sending’. 


’Avravios Makipos SaBivyn ry adehpy mActoTa yaipeLy. 

Ips pev mdvrev evxyoual oe vyaivev, kat "yd yap avros vylaive, pviav 
gov mowvpevos mapa tots evOdde Oeois®, exopicauny év émiotodtov mapa 
’Avrwvelvou Tod cuvTodelrou nav Kal emyvo’s oe eppapuévny Niav €xdpny" Kal 
ya Sua macay apopuny ovx oxve wor ypaar Tepl THs Tw@Tnpias pov Kal TOY 
€uov. domacar Magémov rodda kai Kompyy tov Kipiy pov. domaterai oe 4 
avpBios pov Avdidia kal Magipos......... eppwo Gai oe evyopat. 


This is written by the same hand as the preceding’. The soldier boy 
writes his new name. He has apparently married and settled down. 


, / ~ > fee ‘ , 
Tagouxapla Neto T@ adeAh@ moAda xaipew. 
\ 2 , c t A U , tol 
IIpd pev mavrav evyoual oat vytaivew, kal TO TpocKIYnUA Gov TOLw Tapa 
a , / , CA , 
T@ kupi@ Sapamidt. yivwoke Stu déd@xa Trodepaiov kadapeoira domadicpara 
a Said > \ ~ a F a 
Ths oikias eis TO Anuntpiov. ev ovv romans ypdov joe mept THs oikias Ore 
sm” é \ x > Lod - , fF al la POA, y 
ti émpaéas. Kat Tov apaBava tov Sapatiwvos ‘mapakdos' béd@Ka avT@. Kal 


ypaov pot wept THs dmaypapns. el motets THY amoypadyy €0...... kad@s Trotets 
1B. P. 423. I have omitted the ? T have since found that Deissmann 

brackets by which the Berlin editors has also suggested this reading. 

indicate letters supplied where the 3 Krebs begins the new sentence with 


papyrus is illegible, and I have slightly uviav and puts no stop after Geots. 
varied the punctuation. EPBoPNOR a 
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€l......ypayor por evdayxiov, elya aitoudow Kal dvarrdevow mpos ae. Kal rept 
TOV OLTapioy, ji) mdrex avra, dora toua thy ddeX 
Ovyarépa BeAXaiov. domacerar cou Aidupos Kal 
TroXepatos Kat TiBepivos Kai Sapariov. 
Tékva avrov, Kal Zo@ua kal Ta réxva avrod 
*Ioxvpiauva. aoraterar vas Zaropveihos. éeppwabai ce eVxoua. domdterar 
Tacovydpiov THe..v Kal ra téxva autijs. “EXévy domagera: ry Pntépay pov 7roAAa 
Kat rods adedXgovs, domd (erat tmas Xaipnuor...vos. 


This is a second century letter from the Fayam. Tasucharion makes A less 
mistakes in spelling and accidence. She has a large circle of friends, correct 
I cannot explain KaANauecura, doraXicpara : dodadiopa is a pledge or Nee 


security; comp. mapacpaXicpara in B. P. 246, 14. Tlapakos would appear 
to stand for rapaxaXe oe. 


yy pou Taovvadpw kat THY 
“HAcddepos. domaterar vas 
domaftoua Zaparriwy “IuovOou kal ra 
kal 7 yuv7, Kal "Hpev kal TaBovs Kai 


*"Aupwvors T@ yAvkurdr@ marpl Xaipery. 4. Ammo- 
Kopioduevos cov ro émurrdd\uov Ka) emtyvovoa Ort Gedy OeXvTwy Steaw@Ons, NOUS to 
€xapnv odd: Kak avThs Spas adopyny evpov éypard oot ravodra Ta ypdppara Bor iaiher, 
orovdd{ovca mpockurqcé cat, TaxvTepoy Ta exiyorra €pya pporrifere. eav 
pikpa Tt imp, fore. dy cor €véxn KaddOw 6 KopiCdpevos vou rd emLoTOAELOV, 
wéumo. domdgovré oe of ool mévtas Kar’ dvoua. aomdteré oe KéXep kal of 

avrov mavras. éppdabé oo eVyouat. 

Another second century papyrus from the Fayim*. The false concords An un- 
are surprising: xopucdyevos, emiyvovaa, evpav, orovdatovaa. *Eniyovra and educated 
evéxn Stand for émeiyoyra and evéyky: mavras in each case is for mdvres, WTiter. 
The phrase avrijs Spas (comp. adris Spa in another letter on the same 
papyrus) is found in Clem. Hom. xx 16: comp. Evang. Petri 5, where it 


must be read for avrds dpas. Edy 7 ixpd Te ely, €ota, ‘whatever she asks 
shall be done.’ 


cov Tupavvg TG tyuwrdro wreiora Xaipetv. 5. Theon 
“Hpakneidys 6 drrodi8ovs cou ry emiorodny eoriv pov ddedpés- 500 rapacadd to Tyran- 
oe peta rdons Suvdpews exyew adrov guvestapévov. rpoétnoa dé Kai “Epyiav “US: 
tov adedpov dia yparrod dvnyeicOai cor mepi rovrov. xapiecar dé fro Ta 
plytora édy cov Ths erionuacias TUXn. mpd S€ martay vyalve oe evxopat 
GBackavras Ta dpiora mpdrrov. eppeco. 


This is a brief letter of introduction, written in the year 25 .D.3 A letter 
Among the many interesting expressions contained in these few lines we of intro- 
may particularly note the phrase ¢yew avrév cvveorapévoy, literally have ction. 
him recommended to you, which finds a parallel in the éye pe mapytnpévov 
of Luke xiv 18, 109. 


I. Coming now to details, we begin with the opening formulae. L Opens 
a , ormuilae. 
I, Xalpew, woAXa xaipew and mrciora xaipew are allcommon. In the  Raaneee? 


New Testament we find yaipew in James i 1: also in two letters in the 
Acts (xv 23 and xxiii 26). In the Old Testament it occurs in letters : 
inserted by the Greek translators in 1 Hsdr. vi 7, viii 9, and Esther viii 13 
(xvi1). It is found many times in the Books of Maccabees, where also we 
haye woAdd xalpew, 2 Mace. ii19. The Ignatian Hpistles give us as a rule 


1B. P. 601%. an sel Ola 5 On. P. 292. 
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Another 
form. 


2. Opening 
sentence. 


The typi- 
cal form. 


Alterna- 
tive forms. 
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meiora xalpew with various additions. St Paul has a modification of the 
usual Hebrew formula: see the note on Eph.it. 

Another introductory form occasionally occurs, in which the imperative 
is used. Thus in B.P. 435 we have: Xaipe, Ovadepiave, rapa tov adehpod: 
and in B.P. 821: Xaipe, k¥peé pou matep ‘Hpduckos: oé aomagouac'. Compare 
with these Origen’s letter to Gregory, preserved in the Philocalia (c. xiii), 
Xaipe év Oe, kupié pov omovdaorate Kat aidecysoratre vie Tpnydpte, mapa 
’Opryévovs: and Ep. Barn. 1 Xaipere, vioi cai Ovyarépes, ev ovopare kuplov Tov 
dyannoavros nuas év eipnyn*. 


2. Two of the letters which we have given above begin after the 
address with the words mpo pév rdvrav evyouai oe vyraivew. With this we 
may compare 3 John 2 dyamnré, rept mavtwy evxopai ce evodotabat kai 
dytaivew, kabds evododrai cov n Wux7. Although no variant is recorded, it is 
difficult at first to resist the suspicion that mpd mavrwy was what the writer 
intended to say?: but on further examination of the passage it would seem 
that epi mdvrav is required to give the proper balance to the clause 
introduced by xadés. We have here at any rate an example of the 
appropriation of a well-known formula, with a particular modification of 
it in a spiritual direction. 

The commonest formula of this kind in the second and third centuries A.D. 
runs as follows: 

IIpo (uev) ravrav evxouai oe vyvaivewv, (Kal) TO mpooKUynpa Gov TOLe (Kal? 
éxdoTny nuepav) mapa TO kupio Sapamids: B. P. 333, 384, 601, 625, 714, 775, 
843; and, with the addition of pera trav cay ravroy after vysaivew, 276; 
with the addition of kai rots cuvvacis Geois*, 385, 845. The first clause 
stands alone in 602, 815; and, with pera rév cov ravrwr, in 814. 

Other variations are: mpd mavros evxopai ce dytaivew, «.7.d. in 38; Kal 
dia ravraly] evyopai cai vyeraiver, x.7.d.° in 846: mpd tay drav éppaabai ve 
eVxXopar pera TGV Coy mavT@v Kal dia TavTés Ge evTvyeEIv in 164. 

A different formula occurs in 811 (between 98 and 103 A.D.), po pev 
mavrov avaykaioy b¢ éemutoAns oe domacecbat Kal Ta ABdoxavta Sotvar: and 
in 824 (dated 55/56 a.p. by Zeretelé), mpd pev mavrev dvaykalov nynoapny 
dia €mvoroAns oe domacag bat. 


1 Add to these Faytim Pap. 129, 
Xaipe, kbpre tymdrate: Ox. P. 112, 
Xalpows, kupla wou Lepyvia [..] mapa 
Ilerocetpios. 

2 Probably not independent of this 
is the opening of the so-called ‘ Apos- 
tolic Church Order’ (the "Ex:tomy 
pwr): Xalpere, viol kal Ovyarépes, év 
dvouate Kuplov “Incod Xpicrod. 

3 It is however to be noted that 
in B. P. 885 Schubart restores the 
text thus: O¢oxrior[os “Amod(Awvly) 
T@ prrdry yxalpew.] THepi wdvTwly 
evxoual ce vtyatvew.] Tléupov. [..] 
This is a papyrus of cent. 1 from the 
Fayim. Now in nos. 884, 886 we 


have letters from Theoctistus to the 
same Apollonius (apparently): but in 
each the instructions begin imme- 
diately after the word yalpew. This is 
the case also in B. P. 48 written to 
Apollonius by Cylindrus and addressed 
on the verso “Amo\\wvlw Oeoxricrov: 
comp. letters written to him by 
Chaeremon B. P. 248, 249, 531. It is 
probable therefore that Schubart is not 
justified in offering the supplement 
evxoual ce Uyatverv. 

+ In B. P. 827 we have 7d mpooktvnud 
gov mapa tw Al r@ Kaclw: comp. 38 
Tapa maot Tots Oeols. 

> Perhaps 61a wayvrés was intended. 
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It is curious to find the phrase mpo pev mdvrov at the end of a letter, 

a we do iy Ohix TE. 294: ™po ev mavT@Yv gEeavToU em eNov ew vytaivys. 
emirk@mov? Anuntpovy cai Awpiava tov marépa. eppwco. This letter is 
dated 22 A.D. Similarly in Ow. P. 292 (A.D. 25) quoted above, mpo dé 
TavTay vyidivew oe eVxouat GBackavTws Ta Gpiota mpatT@Y. eppaco. 

As we go back to an earlier period we find a difference in formula. An earlier 
Thus Grenfell gives us a letter of the second century 8.0. from the Thebaid type. 
which opens thus: [ei] ¢ppecar eppepeba Sé kat avrol Kal Kal Adpodicia kal 
7 Ovyarnp Kal 7 maidiokn Kal 1) Ovyarnp avtis (Greek Papyri 43). A papyrus 
of the Ptolemaic period published by Mahaffy has, yapis rois Oeots ody €t 
vy.aivers: vytalver Sé€ kai Awvixos: and another, kad@s rotets et vyvaivers® 
vytaiva Kat avrds’ I assume that another which he cites as deciphered by 
Mr Sayce is of the same date: here we read, cadds moteis ef Eppwoat kal Ta 
Aourd wor Kara yropny éoriv: éppdueda dé Kai jets (Flinders Petrie Papyrt, 
Cunningham Memoirs of Roy. Irish Acad. viii pp. 73—80). So in a letter 
cited by Deissmann (Bibelstudien pp. 209, 210) from Lond. Pap. 42, dated 
July 24, 172 B.C.: ef éppopév@ Tada Kata AOyov arava, ein Gy ws rots Oeois 
evxopévn SiaredG. Kai ait & vyiawov Kai 76 maidiov kal of €v olk@ mavTes, 
cov dtaravrés pveiav rrovodpevot. 


3. This last formula, preiav roveioOau, is of special interest, inasmuch as 3- ‘Making 
it occurs several times in St Paul’s epistles. I have already cited an mention’, 
example of its use in a letter of the second century A.D., written by an 
educated hand (B. P. 632). The passages in St Paul are as follows : 

1 Thess. i 2 Evyapirotpey TH Oe mavrore mept ravrav vuav pyeiav 1 Thess. 
roovpevoe ert TOY TPOTEVXOY HUOY ddwadeirr@s pynpovevovTes Umav TOU Epyou aE 
ris miorews Kal Tov Korov THs ayanns Kal THS dmopwovas tHs eAmidos TOD Kupiov 
jpav "Inoov Xpiorod eumpoodey rov Geod Kai rarpos par, eldores, K.T.A. 

Lightfoot in commenting on this passage® (Notes on Epistles of St 
Paul, pp. 9f.) decides to punctuate after ddwadeinras: Westcott and Hort 
punctuate before it. Another uncertainty is the construction of eumpoodev 
rod Ocod x.7-A., Which Lightfoot joins with the words immediately preceding 
and not with pynpovevovtes. It would seem that St Paul first used a phrase 
which was familiar in epistolary correspondence, and that then out of 
pvelay movovpevot, in its ordinary sense of ‘ making mention’ in prayer, grew 
the fuller clause pnpovevorres...€umpoo bev rod Ocov, whether this means 
‘remembering your work, ete., or ‘remembering before God your work,’ etc., 
in the sense of making it the subject of direct intercession or thanksgiving. 

Rom. i 9f. Mdprus yap pol eotw 6 beds...66 ddiadelrros pvelay vpov Rom. i gf. 
Trowodpar TAVTOTE ETL TOY TT POTEVXOY [OV Sedpevos ef mas HON Tore evod@Onoopat 
€v TO OeArpare TOU Jeov édOetv mpos vpas. 

Here again the punctuation is uncertain. Lightfoot places the stop 
after srovodpar, Westcott and Hort after pov. We may note the addition of 
vpoy after pveiay (comp. pveiav cov in Philem. 4): it is added in the inferior 


texts of 1 Thess. i 2 and Eph. i 16. 


1 Comp. James v 12 7p0 TdyTwv 6€, 3 To the few illustrations of evxap:- 
GdeApol pou, wy GurveTE. otelv collected by Lightfoot may now 
2 Comp. Ox. P. 293 (A.D. 27), émt- be added many others from the papyri: 


axoTod 62 wuas Kal mdvras TOUS év olky, ¢.g. B.P. 423 (cited above). 
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Philem. 4f. Evyapicré 76 Oe@ pov mavtore pveiav cov Towovpevos emt TAY 
mpooevyGv pov, dkovov gov Ty aydrny...6mwas 7 Kowwevia THs TigTeds TOU 
evepyns yerntat, K.T.A. 

As Lightfoot points out, the ‘mention’ here ‘involves the idea of 
intercession on behalf of Philemon, and so introduces the és k.r.d. 

Eph. i 16 Ov savopat edxapiordy vrep vpaoy pveiay Trovovpevos emi Td 
mpocevxav pov, iva o beds xK.T.A. 

In Phil. i 3 the same phrase is in the Apostle’s mind, but he varies his 
expression: Evyapioté to Oe@ pov emi macy TH pveig Vpav TavToTe év Tao] 
Senoes pov Urép mavrwv Uuaov pera xapas Thy Sénowy movovpevos K.T.A. 

In 2 Tim. i 3 the variation of phraseology is very noteworthy: Xapw 
éxo TO bed, BS aTpev@ aro mpoydvey év Kabapa ouverdnoet, os adiareinrws 
éx@ THY mept gov pyelav ev rais Senoeciv pov, vuKTos Kal nuepas emumobav oe 
ideiv, peuynpévos cov Trav Saxpvoy, x.r.A. The word pveia meets us but once 
more in the New Testament!: 1 Thess. iii 6 ore €yere pveiav judy ayabny 
mavrore emuroOovrres mas iOeiv, KaOarep Kal nuets vpas. 

As no clear example appears to have been cited hitherto for the use of 
pveiay mrovetoOa in reference to prayer, it may be interesting to quote the 
account of the prayer of Tantalus preserved in Athenaeus vii 14 (p. 281 0): 
‘O your thy rdy ’Arpeddv moujoas Kadodoy adixcpevov avrov déyer mpos Tovs 
Geovs kal cuvdsatpiBovra e€ovclas tuxeiv mapa tod Ards aitnoacba drov 
emtOuper- tov dé, mpos Tas amoAavoets awAnoTas Stiakeiwevov, UmEep avTav TE 
TovTay pveiav romoracbat Kat Tod (qv Tov avrov Tpomoy Tois Oeois: €)’ ots 
ayavaktncayra tov Ala Tov pev edxiy droredéoat Sia THY UmdaXEoUW, K.TAr. 


II. We pass now from the opening of the letter to its close. 


1. The most striking parallel with the Pauline epistles is found in the 
exchange of salutations. There are three formulae: (1) domafoua, ‘I greet 
A.’; (2) domaoa, ‘I ask you to greet A. on my behalf’; (3) aomacera, ‘B. 
sends a greeting to A. through me.’ 

Of the first we have but a single example in the New Testament, and 
this does not proceed from the author of the epistle, but from his 
amanuensis. In Rom. xvi 21 in the midst of a series of salutations, of 
which sixteen are introduced by domdcac6e and four by domadtera 
(-ovrar), we read: ’Aoma{opa vpas eyd Téprios 6 ypawas thy émurrodny év 
Kupio. 

After the Epistle to the Romans the richest in salutations is the Epistle 
to the Colossians: Col. IV. 10 ff. "Aomacerat vpas *Apiotapyos 6 ovvaltypddwros 
pov, kal Mapkos 0 aveyrios BapvaBa, (rept ob éddBere evrohas, €av EXOn mpos 
vpas dé£acde airov,) kai Inaods 6 Aeyouevos ‘lovaros...domdterat vuas "Bradpas 
6 €& vpay...domaferar dpas Aovkas 6 iarpos 6 dyannros kat Annas: dowdcacbe 
tous ev Aaodskia adeApods Kal Nupdav kai ty Kar oikov avis éxkAngiar. 
Many parallels to this list might be offered from the papyri, but sufficient 
have been already given in the letters above cited. 


* Mvnuy is found only in 2 Pet.irs variant rats bvelas for rats xpelais in 
omovddcw 6& Kal éxdorore eyew tuas Rom. xii 13, See Sanday and Headlam 
Meta Thy eunv eodov tiv TovTwY uy}unv Romans, ad loc. 
moeicOa, For the curious Western 
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Mp2. The name of an individual is often followed by a phrase which 2. The 
includes his household. Thus, B. P. 385 Kal domdopar rH pnrépa pov kat household 
Tovs adehpovs pov, kal Seumpavw kal rods map avrov: 523 domaca thy pakac 
avrBiov cov Kal rods évoikovs mavres!, The nearest parallel to this in the 

New Testament is the greeting sent to the household of Onesiphorus, 
apparently soon after his death, 2 Tim. iv 19: “Aomaca Tpickay xal AxtAay 

kal Tov “Ovnoipdpov otkov (comp. i 16 ff). It is possible that a further 
parallel is to be traced in the Pauline phrase, 1} kar’ ofkov avris (avrer, cov) 
exkAnoia, Which may be an expansion of the current phraseology, in the 

sense of ‘those of their household who are believers’: it has been perhaps 


ie readily assumed that the meaning is ‘the church that assembles in their 
ouse’. ‘ 


3. Where several persons are included in a greeting, the phrase xcar 3. ‘By 
dvoua frequently occurs. B. P. 261 domacerai oe “Hpois kal of ev oikm mavres name . 
kat’ dvoud: 276 domdtoua vas mavres kat Gvopa, Kat’ Qpryévys vuas dowaterar 
mavres: 615 adomdtovré ve of col mdvtas Kar’ dvowa: 714 domatoyrar Vyas Ta 
maidia mavtas kat’ Svoya, Urodepaios, TiBepivos, Sapariwy: comp. 449, 815, 

845, 923. 

An exact parallel is found in 3 John 15 domdfovrai ce of hidoe- domdgov 

Tovs didovs kar’ dvoua. But the phrase is not used by St Paul. 


4, At the close of the Epistle to Titus we read: ’Acmafovrai ce of per 4. Friends. 

€“ou mavres: Gomagat Tovs didovvras nuas ev miore. To this several 
interesting parallels may be offered: B.P. 625 domatopat tiv adeAgyy pov 
ToAA4, kal Ta Téxva adThs Kai[....] kal Tos Pidovvras Huas mavtes: 814 aona- 
Comat “Am@dAuvaptov Kat Ovadépiov kai TVéuwor [...... cal tolis gidovvros 
nas mavres: comp. 332. Still more noteworthy are the following, from the 
letters of Gemellus (A.D. 1oo—110): Fay. Pap. 118 dorafov rods pidovvrés 
oe mavres Tpos aAnOiav: 119 dawafov Emayadov kal rovs didovvres nuas mpos 
adnGiav. 

5. These letters almost always close with éppwco (€ppacde), or éppdcOai 5. Fare- 
oe (djpas) evyoua. This formula occurs but once in the New Testament, well. 
namely at the close of the apostolic letter in Acts xv 29, "Eppwoe. In 
Acts xxiii 30”Eppooo is a later addition. 

In the Pauline epistles the place of this formula is taken by his 
characteristic invocation of ‘grace.’ Jude and 2 Peter end with a doxology: 

2 and 3 John break off after the salutations: 1 Peter closes with an 
invocation of ‘peace’: James and 1 John with final admonitions, introduced 
by ’AdeA Goi pov and Texvia respectively. 


Ill. We may go on to observe certain phrases which constantly occur {1T, Gon- 


in the course of a letter, and which belong to the common stock of ordinary ventional 


letter-writers. phrases. 


1. Foremost among these is cadds roujoevs introducing a command or y. Of in- 
arequest. Thus, B. P. 93 xados romoes Svaréuas adty Thy DeApar cary nv set re- 
Zeus: 335 (Byzantine) kadés oy rroujous méprpe (= méuyyat) poe avra: 814 vied? 
KaAGs Tools, KopLTdpevds pou TO emordAtoy, et réurpis por Siaxogias Spaxpas 


1 JIdvres and rdvras are often interchanged. 
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(the same phrase is repeated at the end of the letter). It occurs also in 
B. P. 348, 596 (A.D. 84), 829 (A.D. 100), 830, 844 bis (A.D. 83), 848. The 
construction with the participle is by far the most common. 

In a similar sense 8 zoujoes is used: B. P. 248, 597 (A.D. 75), Ox. P. 
113, 294 (A.D. 22); but this is less common. 

We have an example of this formula in 3 John 6, ovs kaddés romoes 
mporéuiyas aéiws tov Oeod. The past tense occurs to express gratitude in 
Phil. iv 14, wA}v Karas eroujcare cuvKowarnoarrés pov TH Odiper: comp. Acts 
X 33 ov Te Kaas énolnoas Tapayevopevos. 


2. A similar formula is rapaxad@ ce, of which it may suffice to quote 
two examples in which 8.4 precedes: B. P. 164 816 rapaxadG ody oé, pidrare : 
Ox. P, 292 (c. A.D. 25) 500 mapaxadG oe peta maons Suvduews Exe adrov 
ovvectapévov. In B. P. 814 we have similarly otros epwrd ce ovy, 
uyrnp, wéepayis mpos eve x.t.A.: and in Ox. P. 294 (A.D. 22) epwrad dé ce kal 
Tapakad@. 

In 2 Cor. ii 8 we have: 6:0 wapaxadd vpas Kkupooat eis avrov ayarny: 
comp. Acts xxvii 34 610 mapaxada vpas peradaBetv rpodjs. A glance at the 
concordance will shew how common is the phrase wapaxaA@ ovtv (dé) duas in 
the epistles of the New Testament. ’Epray is also used, though less fre- 
quently, in similar cases: e.g. 2 John 5 kai viv épwre ce, xupia. Both verbs 
occur in Phil. iv 2 f. Evodiav mapaxaXe kal Suvtiyny mapakadke 7O avo 
poveiy ev Kupia. val épard kal oe, yrnove ouvtvye, cvvAauBavov avrais, 
x7.A. As in the papyri, we find sometimes the interjectional use of the 
phrase, and sometimes the construction with the infinitive. 


3. Just as xadds romoes and wapaxade oe are circumlocutions which 
soften the introduction of an order or help to urge a request!, so the way 
is prepared for a piece of news by the prefixes ywdoxew ce G€Awo or 
yivwoke. The former is by far the most frequent. Its regular use is to open 
a letter, after the introductory greeting: B. P. 261 Tewadcxew oe Oéda, ey 
kal Ovadepia, ecy “Hpols réxy, evxoueOa edOciv mpds ce (here it stands 
outside the construction): 385 Tewwoxew oe Odo ore povn imi éyd: 602 
Twookw oe Oho ote eAndvOe Tpos Ewe Sovxas, Aéyav Ste ’Aydpacdv pov Td 
Hépos TOU €hedvos: 815 Tewdoxw oe Gedo, tH éemicroAnv cov édaBa (again 
outside the construction). In $22 it is curiously disconnected: Twookw ce 
Oédo, py peAnoaTw cot TEpi TOY oITLKGY* etdpov yeopyov, K.7.A. For further 
examples see B. P. 815, 816, 824, 827, 843, 844, 845, 846. 

On the other hand, yiveoxe generally occurs in the body of the letter. 
though sometimes it comes at the beginning, as in B. P. 625 Teles 
adeAé, exrAnpwOny eis ra Bovxddia: and in Ox. P. 295 (A.D. 35) Tivecke re 
ZeAevkos eddy de wépevye. We find it in the Ptolemaic period in the two 
papyri published by Mahaffy (Cunningham Memoirs viii pp. 78, 80): 
ywooke Sé kal ote «.7.A., and (with a participle) yivwoke 8€ pe Nr 
«A. For further examples see B. P. 164, 814 bis, 845 Fay. P. 117 bis 
(A.D. 108). 

To the former phrase we have a parallel i il. i i i 
begins the letter, iach a long eae a pose ae 

g it: Tuvwoxew d€ vuas 


A Nae 5 4 
In Modern Greek cas rapaxaX® corresponds to our word ‘ please’ 
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BotrAoua, adeAol, bre ta Kar’ ené x... We may also compare Rom. i 13 
ov Gedw S€ dpas dyvoein, ddedpoil, dre modAakis mpoebéunv eXOeiv mpds tas, 
«7..: this expression is a favourite with St Paul, and it opens, after a 
doxology, his second letter to the Corinthians (i 8); comp. also dédw de 
(yap) vuas eidéva: in 1 Cor. xi 3, Col. ii 1. 

The latter phrase is well represented in Heb. xiii 23 Twooxere rov 
aeAHov judy Tyddcov drodedvpévov. Other examples might be given, 
but they are of a didactic character and not statements of ordinary 
information. 


4. Satisfaction finds expression in the terms éyapny and diay éydpnv: 4. Ex- 
as in B. P. 332 éxapnv Kopicapévn ypaupara ori Kadas duvecdOnte : 632 (given Pressing 
above) kai émuyvo’s oe éppapérvny Xiav éxydpnv. We may also compare a ieee 
fragment of a letter (2nd cent. B.c.) quoted by Deissmann (Bibelstudien j 
p. 212), Lond. P. 43: wurOavopévn pavOdvew oe Aiyvrria ypaupata ovvexapny 
oot kal €uavtn Ort K.T.A. 

In Phil. iv 10 we read: "Eyadpny d€ év Kupio peyddos Gre 75 Tore 
dveOadere TO Umep euod hpoveitv. And we have the strengthened phrase in 
2 John 4 ’Exapny Xiav ore evpyxa ex Tov Téxvay Gov TepiTaTOUYT@V év adnOeia, 
and in 3 John 3 "Exapny yap Niav épxyopévay addeAday kal paptupovvtwy cov 
TH adnbeia. 

5. Another form of expressing satisfaction is the use of the phrase 5. Ex- 
xapts trois Oeots or the like. Thus in BP. 843 we have, Twdokew ce Odo eee 
Gre xapis Tois Bevis ixduny eis AdeEdvdpiav: Fay. P. 124 adda tois Oeois €or py o.5 
xapis Ore ovdepia eotiv mpoAnuyis nuciv yeyevnpévn. A letter of the 
Ptolemaic period (Cunningham Mem. viii p. 78) begins: xadpis tots Geois 
ToAA7 ei vyiaivers. In Ox. P. 113 we have: yapw exo Oeois maow ywookev 
Ore K.T.A. 

Xdpis r} Oc@ is frequent in St Paul’s letters: xapw exw 7G Ged is found 
only in 2 Tim. i 3; comp. 1 Tim. i 12 ydpw eyo 76 evduvapdoarti pe Xpiote 


"Inco. 


IV. In conclusion, a few phrases may be noted, which, though not IV. Va- 
specially connected with the epistolary style of writing, are of interest as ee 
illustrating the language of the New Testament. aR, 

I. Ta car eyé. Ox. P. 120 (4th century) dypis ay yo mas Tra Kav 1. Ta kar’ 
aipal droriOara, et infra ra kata oé Swoiknoov ws mpérov éariv, pr Tédeov &HE: 
dvatparépev: Grenf. P. (Ptolemaic) 15 ra ka@’ nas due€al yayeiv]. 

Comp. Acts xxiv 22 diayvdcopa: rd kad vas, Eph. vi 11 wa de etdnre 
kal vpeis ta kar’ evé, Phil. i 12 ra Kar eue paAXoy eis mpoxomny Tov evayyediou 
édnavbev, Col. iv 7 ra kar éué mavra yvapioes vp Tdyxixos. 

2, “Hn wore. B. P. 164 d:d mapaxadre oo oé, pidrare, 4n wore metoa 2. “Hoy 
avrév Tod éedOeiv: 417 dmdddakov ody ceavrdv dmd mavros peTedpov, iva 46n more. 
more apepysvos ‘yéevy, kal Ta ena perewpidia 45n more TuxnY oxy: Ox. P. 237 
vii 11 (a petition) énicyew te avrov 7dn more emetovTa por, TpOTEpov pev WS 
dydpov Karoxns xapu, viv d€ mpopacer vopov ovdev avt@ mpoojxortos'. 

1 On the technical terms peréwpos Grenfell and Hunt, Oz. P. ii pp. 180 ff, 
and xarox} in these extracts see 142 ff. 
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3. Zuvat- 
pew Noyor. 


4. Kéoupos 
exew. 


5. Nuxros 
kal nuépas. 
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. -~ , 
Comp. Rom. i 10 deduevos ef ras dy more evod@Oncoua év TH OeAnpare 
a is a ie Ae 5 
rod Oeod édOeiv mpos vuas, Phil. iv 10 éxdpny dé ev Kupio peyddos re 75n Tore 
dveOdnrere rd Urrep €nod ppoveiv, ef’ @ Kat epoveire raipetaGe SE. 


3. Suvaipew Aéeyor. B. P.775 dxpns av yévope éxi kal cvvdpapev doyov : 
Ox. P. 113 8rt @axas adrd Sjroody por, wa cvvdpopat avtd doyov: Kay. P. 
109 drt ourmppar Adyov TS mrarpi Kal AeAouToypadné pe Kal amoxnv Gero 
AaBeiv. 

Comp. Matt. xviii 23 dvOpdar@ Bacthel Os AOeAno EY cvvapat Aoyov pera TOY 
SovrAwv avrod- dpEapévov 5€ adrod cvvaipew mpoonxOn cis adr@ oethérns 
pupiwy radavrov, XXV 19 ovvaiper Aoyor per avTar. 


4. Kopos eyew. Par. Pap. 18 xopos exo kal TO vymiov pov kal 
Médias, The same phrase is cited from Arrian Epict. diss. iii 10 13, 6rav 
6 iarpos etn Kopayos éxers (comp. ii 18 14). 

Comp. John iv 52 émi6ero ovv thy Spay map avTav év 7 Kopryporepoy 
eoyev. 


5. Nuxros cal jyepas. B. P. 246 (2/3 cent. A.D.) 6re vuxros Kal rpépas 
évtvyxave TO Oe@ vrep pov”. 

Comp. 1 Thess. ili 10 vuxros Kal nuépas vrepexrmepicaod Seopevor eis TO 
ideiy dav To mpdcwroy, 1 Tim. Vv 5 mpoopever tais Senoeow Kal Tals mpooevxais 
VUKTOS kal jpépas, and many other passages. 


1 The letter is given by Deissmann, 7° ov Sixacoy yap alriy AumtcOac rept 
Bibelst. p. 215, who has noted the  ovdevds jkovea yap 6rt AuTrefrar. Comp. 
parallel. He however cites it thus: 1 Cor. xvi 10 éav 6€ On Tipdéeos, 
kal Tov Ur7ov (Sic) wov. Theemendation  rérere va ddoBws yévntat mpds vues... 
is fairly obvious. bay Tis otv avrov é£ovderjoy. In Phil. 

2 In the same letter we read: xal ii 28 we have the word ddvumérepos. 
mept Epucoyns meAnodtw vpiv Gs advros 
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Note on Various Readings. 


The Greek text printed in this edition may be briefly described as in 
general representing the text of NB. Accordingly it is hardly to be dis- The pur- 
tinguished, except at a few points, from the texts printed by Tischendorf pose of 
(ed. viii) and by Westcott and Hort. The purpose of this note is to discuss 
certain variants of special interest: but first it may be instructive to give 
the divergences of our text from B and & respectively, to observe the 
main peculiarities of the Graeco-Latin codices D, and Gy, and to indicate 
the relation to one another of the various recensions of the Latin Version. 


Ee 
follows: 


i 


ii 


iii 


The divergences from B, apart from matters of orthography, are as 


I 


ut Oo 


13 
ES 
17 
18 


20 


i) 
MoH 


9 
19 


[ev "Edéoe] ] om. B*: see the special note which follows. 

kat wat7p| om. B alone: see the commentary ad loc. 

*Inoov Xpicrod| xv w B: this deserves to be noted in connexion 
with the similar variant in i 1. 

eoppayicdnre] eoppayicbn B: but note that this word ends a line. 

ayarnv] om. B: see the special note. 

den] do B. 

vpav] om. B. 

érroupaviows] ovpavors B: supported by 71 213, some codices of the 
Sahidic, Hil!!° Victorin. 

dpxijs Kat e€ovaias] e€ovoras kat apxns B alone. 

Trois TapanT@uacw Kal Tals duaptrias| Tors mapanT@pacw Kat TaLs Emt- 
Ovpcats B alone. 

rois mapanrépacw] ev rows apant@pacwy Kat Tats ewOupiacs B alone: 
the substitution of émdupias in v. 1 followed by its insertion in 
this verse is remarkable. 

cuvetooroincer] +ev B: probably by dittography, but there is some 
considerable support for the insertion. 

Tov xptorov] om. rou B alone. 

Geov| xv B alone. 

dre] om. B. 

drooréAots] om. B Ambrst only. 

porica] +mavras B: see the special note. 

mAnpobste eis nav] mAnpobn wav B 17 73 116. [17 adds evs vas 
after rou Oeou teste Tregell.] 


iv 4 xaOds kai] om. xa B. 


6 
7 


) 


kal év racw] om. cae B 32 Victorin. 

npaov| vuov B. 

7 xapis] om. 7 B, with D, and other authorities; but it may have 
fallen out after ¢506n. 

xatéBn| + mpatoyv B: see the special note. 
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this note. 


i. Diver- 


gences 
from B, 
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2. Diver- 
gences 
from &. 


iv 


vi 


2. 


—_e 


ii 


ili 
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16 avrou| eavrov, with considerable support. 
23 T@ mvevpart] pr. ev B alone (except for the uncertain testimony of 
a version). 
24 évdicacba] evdvcacbe B*, with 8 and some others; but probably 
it is an itacism. 
32 yiverde 8é] om. de B, with considerable support: moreover D.*G, 
read ovp. 
dpi] nuw B: see the special note. 
17 rov kupiov| +npov B alone. 
19 Wadpois| pr. ev B. 
mvevparixais| om. B. On this and the preceding variant see the 
special note. 
20 "Inoov Xpiorov] xv w B alone. 
23 eorw kehadr] Kepadrn corw B. 
24 adda os] om. as B. 
31 Tov marépa kal tH untépa] warepa kat pntepa B, with D,*G,. 
32 «is rHy exkAnoiay| om. es B. 
1 év kupia] om, B, with D,*G,. 
2 eoriv| om. B, with 46. 
7 avOpdrots| avOpere B, with slight support. 
10 évdvvapodabe] Svvauovede B, with 17 and Origen, cat. in com- 
mentary. 
12 npiv] vpw B, with D,*G, etc. 
16 ra wervpwopéva] om. ra B, with D,*G3. 
19 Tov evayyeAiov] om. B, with G, Victorin. 
20 €v avt@] auto B alone. 


The divergences from § are as follows: 


I Xpicrov “Incod] w Xv &: see the special note. 
[év Edéoq] ] om. 8*: see special note. 
3 Tov kupiov nav] Tov kv Kat cwTnpos nuwy N* alone. 
6 evAoynoas nuas] OM. nuasy® alone. 
7 €xouev] exxouev N*, with G,* and some support from versions. 
14 6 earw] os eotw &, with D, ete. 
tis Sogns] om. rns N, with 17 35. 

15 adydamnv] om. N: see the special note. 

18 ris dd&ns THs KAnpovopias] ths KAnpovoyias Ts dokns N alone. 

20 éynpynxev] evnpynoev &, with most authorities against AB. 

4 ev edéer| om. ev N* alone. 
7 &* (alone) omits this verse through omoeoteleuton. 

10 avrou] 63 N* alone. 

18 de avrod] +01 apdorepor ev en N* alone, per errorem, S¢ avrov 
having ended the column and page. It would seem therefore 
that the length of the line in the archetype is represented by 
EXOMENTHNTTPOCAPWLHN, Which was at first missed. 

20 avTov Xpicrot Incod] rov xv N*. 

I rov Xpiorod “Incov] om. Incov &*, with D,*G, ete. 

9 €v To Oed] Tw OG N*. This was Marcion’s reading (Tert. c. Mare. 

Vv 18). 


NOTE ON VARIOUS READINGS. 


iii 11 €v 76 Xpiors "Inood] om. To N*, with D, ete. 
18 dos kal Babos] Bados Kar viros &, with A ete. 
iv 1 &€v kupio] ev X@ &, with aeth. 
8 Kai €S@xev] om. kar R*, with many authorities. 
24 evdicarba] evdSvoacbe &, with B*¥ and others. 
Sixavoo’yy Kal dowdrnti] ooornte Kat dtxaioovrn N* alone: but 
Ambrst has im weritate et custitia. 
25 adnOevav exacros| exaoros adnbecay S* alone. 
pera Tov mAnoior] mpos rov mAnowr N* alone: Lucifer has ad proxi- 
mum, 
28 yepoly] pr dias R*, with AD,G, etc.: see the special note. 
~ €xn] extra 8* alone: comp. Clem®7! ia exnre. 
V 2 vyuav]| nuwy &: see the special note. 
mpoahopay kat bvaiay| 6vovay Kat rpordopay & alone. 
4 kai pwpodoyia] 7 pepodoyia X*, with AD,*G, ete. 
6 dua radra yap] om. yap &* alone. 
17 O€d\npa] Ppovnua N* alone. 
20 Tov kupiov nov] om. nuwy N alone. 
22 ai yuvaikes] + umoraccecOwcay &: see the special note. 
23 avtos cwrnp| avtos o camp &*, with A 17 ete. 
27 avros éavt@] avtos avrw X* alone. 
7) Te TOY ToLoOvT@Y] OM. n Te N* alone. 
28 odeidovory kal of dvSpes] om. Kae & ete. 
o@para] rexva &* alone. 
9 Thy €avtod capxa] THY capka avTov &* alone. 
I mpos Thy yvvaika avtov| Ty yuvaixe N*: see the special note. 
3 wa—yis]| bis seriptum &* alone. 
5 amdornre ths Kapdias] om. rns & ete. 
8 
g) 


iS) 


iss) 


6re Exacros dy Te ronan] ort eav roman exaoTos & alone. 
kat avtov]| Kat eavrwy X* alone: see the special note. 
ovpavois] ovpavw &, with some others. 

IO ev kupio] ev Tw k@ &*, with 1. 

19 iva pot 80679] wa don wor &* alone. 

20 év avT@ mappyoidcwpa rappnotac@pat ev avrw ® alone. 

21 eidnre kal vyeis| Kar vpecs conte &, With many others. 
matos Staxovos] om. diaxovos X* alone. 


3. Ifthe combination 8B represents a line of textual tradition which 
is of great importance here as elsewhere in the New Testament, on the 
ground that its readings are usually justified by internal considerations 
scarcely less interest attaches to another line of tradition commonly spoken 
of as the ‘ Western text,’ because it is mainly attested for us by two Graeco- 
Latin codices D, and G;. D, is Codex Claromontanus (cent. vi), and is 
thus indicated to distinguish it from D, Codex Bezae of the Gospels and 
Acts. G, is Codex Boernerianus (cent. ix), and was once part of the same 
codex as A (Sangallensis) of the Gospels}. 


1 H, isa copy of D,,and F, is pro- text is concerned. Accordingly I have 
bably a copy of G, so far as its Greek _ not cited the evidence of H,F,. 
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Their 
textual 
history. 
Latinisa- 
tion. 


Interpre- 
tative 
changes. 


Variants 
of interest 
in D, or G3. 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


At the beginning of the history of each of these codices a Greek text 
and an Old Latin text have been brought together in the same volume, and 
a process of assimilation has begun, partly of the Greek to the Latin and 
partly also of the Latin to the Greek. If we had the immediate parent of 
either of these codices we should probably find corrections of this nature 
introduced in the margin or in the text itself. Thus it may have been in 
the immediate ancestor of G, that in Eph. iv 15 dAndevovres d¢ was changed 
into dd7Ocav 5€ rovodvres, because the corresponding Latin was ueritatem 
autem facientes. The like process had already been taking place in the 
codex from which D, and G, are ultimately descended. For most of the 
obvious Latinisations are common to them both. Thus in ii 11 vo ris 
Reyouevns mepiropns €v oapKl yetporroujrov was rightly rendered ab ea quae 
dicitur circumcisio in carne manufacta: but an ignorant scribe took 
manufacta as the ablative agreeing with carne, and accordingly we find in 
D,G, the strange reading év capxl xeporoujrm. Another example is ii 20, 
where the true reading is dxpoyaviaiov. The Latin rendering for ‘corner 
stone’ was angularis lapis (summus angularis lapis, Jerome): hence we 
find in D,G, that A/ov is added after dxpoywraiov. , 

Besides this process, by which the Greek texts of these codices have 
been considerably affected in detail, we may distinguish another element of 
modification which may be called the interpretative element. Thus in ii 5, 
in the parenthetical sentence yapiti éote cecwopevor, we find prefixed to 
xdpire the relative pronoun ov, which brings it into the construction of the 
main sentence: ob 77 ydpitt Do, od xapire G3. As cutus is found at this 
point in the Old Latin, it is possible that the inserted pronoun is due to 
the Latin translator, and has subsequently passed over to the Greek text. 
The similar clause in ii 8, ry yap xapiti ore ceowopeva, is changed in D, 
into TH yap avrod xdpurt ceowopévor eopév. The change to the first person 
is due to the ef nuas of the previous verse, and to the éoper of v. 10: the 
e€ duav of v. 8 had also passed into e& jyav, probably at an earlier stage, 
for it has a wider attestation. Another interesting example is the comple- 
tion of the broken sentence in iii 1 by the addition in D, of rpecBevo after 
tov edvev: a small group of cursives add xexavynua from a similar motive. 
More serious is the change in iii 21, where in the true text glory is ascribed 
to God ev r7 éxxdnoia kal €v Xpior “Incov. The words in this order appeared 
so startling that in one group of Mss (KLP) cat was dropped, so as to give 
the sense ‘in the Church by Christ Jesus’ (A.V.). In D,*G, the order is 
boldly reversed (év xu w kali rH ékxAnoia); and they are supported by Am- 
brosiaster and Victorinus. It is probable that to this class we should assign 
the addition of vid avrod after ev r@ ryamnuér@ ini 6: but it is to be noted 
that this reading has a wide attestation and is undoubtedly very early 
(D,*G, 8° vge4d Victorin Ambrst Pelag etc.: also Ephraim in his com- 
mentary, preserved in Armenian, has ‘in His Son’). 


Other interesting readings belonging to one or both of these codices are: 
li 15 karapynoas| xarapticas D,* alone. 
iii 12 €v reroOnoer] ev to ehevOepwOnvac D,* alone (not unconnected with 
the rendering of rappnoiav by libertatem Victorin Ambrst). 
20 Umep mavta Touj;ca] om. vrep DG, with vg Ambrst ete. 
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iv 16 kar’ évépyecay| om. G,, with d, Iren int (Mass. p. 270) Lucifer 
(Hartel p. 200) Victorin Ambrst (cod), 
19 amndynxores] amndmxores Dy, anAmicores G3, with vg (desperantes) 
goth arm aeth ete. 
29 rhs xpelas| tys muotews D.*G,: see the special note. 
V 14 emipavoer cot 0 ypiotos| erupavoets rou xv D,*: see the special note. 


In conclusion certain readings may be noted in which one or other of Variants 
these codices has somewhat unexpected support from one of the great uncials, With unex- 
. z z ; ae pected 
1 I Xpicrod Incov| De, with B and a few other authorities. support. 
7 €xouev] exxonev D,*, with 8* (comp. B in Col. i 14). 
IIL exAnpoOnpev| exdnOnuey D,G,, with A: not unconnected perhaps is 
the rendering sorte wocati sumus of vg. 
om. tov et rnv D.*G,, with B only. 
om, é€v eupia D,*G3, with B Clem Alex (P. 308) Tert (c. Mare. v 18) 
Cyprian (Zestim. iii 70) Ambrst (cod). 
16 Ta rervpwpéval] om. ra D,*G;, with B. 
19 OM. rod evayyeAiov G3, with B Tert (c. Mare. v 18) Victorin. 
It is clear from this list that B at any rate has admitted a ‘ Western’ 
element in this epistle as in others. 


4. Parallel with the Latinisation of the Greek texts of D, and G, has 4. The 
been the process of correcting the Latin texts (d, and g,) to conform them Old Latin: 
to the Greek. In consequence of this correction we cannot entirely rely on ee of 
these texts as representing a definite stage of the Old Latin Version, unless est 
we can support their testimony from other quarters. Yet the remarkable 
agreement between d, and the text of Lucifer in the passage examined 
below is somewhat reassuring. 

The history of the Old Latin of St Paul’s Epistles needs a fuller investi- History of 
gation than it has yet received. To what extent it was revised by St Jerome the Old 
is still obscure. Some useful remarks upon it will be found in the article aun: 
in Hastings’s Bible Dictionary (Latin Versions, the Old) by Dr H. A. A. 
Kennedy; and also in Sanday and Headlam, Romans, Introd. § 7 (2) and 
notes on V 3—5, Vili 36. 

The relation of the chief Latin recensions may be judged to some extent Latin 
by a concrete example. For Eph. vi 12 ff. we are fortunate in having a con- texts of 
tinuous quotation in Cyprian Testim. iii 117 (comp. Zp. lviii 8) and also in ce M4 
Lucifer of Cagliari (Hartel p. 296). cae 


Vv 31 
Vinee 


CYPRIAN 
non est nobis conluc- 
tatio aduersus carnem et 
sanguinem, sed aduersus 
potestates et principes 
huius mundi et harum 
tenebrarum, aduersus 
spiritalia nequitiae in 
caelestibus?. 


1 I haye followed the true text of 
Cyprian, which is to be found in Har- 
Hartel’s text gives 


tel’s apparatus. 
EPHES. 


LUCIFER 

non est uobis conluc- 
tatio aduersus carnem et 
sanguinem, sed contra 
potestates, contra huius 
mundi rectores tenebra- 
rum harum, contra spiri- 
talia nequitiae in cae- 
lestibus. 


COD. AMIATINUS 
non est nobis conluc- 
tatio aduersus carnem et 
sanguinem, sed aduersus 
principes et potestates, 
aduersus mundi rectores 
tenebrarum harum, con- 
tra spiritalia nequitiae 
in caelestibus. 


‘uobis’, but ‘nobis’ is found in the 
better mss and in Ep. lviii 8. 
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We may note at the outset that Lucifer’s text at this point is found 
word for word in Codex Claromontanus (d,), the only difference being that 
there we have the order ‘sanguinem et carnem’, which is probably the 
result of correction by the Greek of the codex. 

nobis. Cyprian and the Vulgate give the true reading. But ‘uobis’ is 
read by g, m (the Speculum, a Spanish text), Priscillian and Ambrosiaster. 
Tertullian, however, Hilary and Ambrose have ‘nobis’. The Greek evi- 
dence is remarkable from the fact that B deserts its usual company. “Hpw 
is found in NAD,°KLP 17 etc., supported by Clement and Origen and the 
Greek writers generally: also by boh arm syr(hkl), ‘Yptv is found in BD,* 
G, and some cursives: besides the Latin support already cited, it is sup- 
ported by the Gothic and the Aethiopic versions, and by the Syriac Peshito, 
which doubtless gives us here the Old Syriac reading, as we gather from 
Ephraim’s Commentary. 

It is quite possible that the variation has arisen independently in 
different quarters, for in Greek it is among the commonest confusions. It 
serves however admirably as an illustration of the grouping of our Latin 
authorities. 

Sed aduersus (or contra) potestates. A single clause seems in the oldest 
Latin to have represented mpés ras dpyds, mpos tas é€ovaias (or kal efovetas) 
of the Greek text. It may be that principes was being consciously reserved 
to be used in the following clause (zpds rods koopoxparopas): for there is no 
Greek evidence for the omission of mpds ras dpxds. Yet dm Lucif Hil 
(ed. Vienn. p. 489) have the single clause although they use ‘ rectores’ (Hil 
mundi potentes) in the later clause, It is noteworthy that d, is not in this 
case brought into conformity with the Greek (mpos ras apyds Kai efovcias) 
of Dg. 

On the renderings of xocpoxparopas see further in the commentary ad 
loc. 


CYPRIAN 

propter hoc induite 
tota arma, ut possitis 
resistere in die nequis- 
simo, ut cum omnia per- 
feceritis stetis adcincti 
lumbos uestros in ueri- 
tate. 


LUCIFER 
propterea accipite ar- 
ma dei, ut possitis resis- 
tere in die malo, in 
omnibus perfecti stare, 
praecincti lumbos ues- 

tros in ueritate, 


COD. AMIATINUS 
propterea accipite ar- 
ma dei, ut possitis resis- 
tere in die malo et omni- 
bus perfecti stare. state 
ergo succineti lumbos 
uestros in ueritate. 


Lucifer agrees with d,, except that the latter has ‘omnibus operis’ in 
place of ‘in omnibus perfecti’, and ‘stetis’ for ‘stare’. 


induite. 
tota arma. 


is confirmed by Ep. lviii 8. 


So m ‘induite uos’. 
The omission of ‘dei’ by the best mss of the Testimonia 
It is interesting to note in connexion with 


‘tota arma’ that Jerome ad loc. says ‘omnia arma...: hoc enim sonat 


mavorAia, non ut in Latino simpliciter arma translata sunt’. 


Yet Cod. 


Amiat. gives us ‘arma’, and the Clementine Vulgate ‘armaturam’. 
nequissimo. In v. 16 ‘nequissimi’ retains its place in the later recen- 


sions. 


cum omnia perfeceritis. It is strange that this excellent rendering was 
not maintained: see the commentary ad loc. 


NOTE ON VARIOUS READINGS. 


ut...stetis accincti. 
for orjva otire ody. 
‘stare, exstote ’. 


CYPRIAN 

induentes loricam ius- 
titiae et calciati pedes in 
praeparatione euangelii 
pacis, in omnibus adsu- 
mentes scutum fidei, in 
quo possitis omnia ignita 
iacula nequissimi extin- 
guere, et galeam salutis 
et gladium spiritus, qui 
est sermo dei. 


LUCIFER 
induentes loricam ius- 
titiae et calciati pedes in 
praeparatione euangelii 
pacis, in omnibus adsu- 
mentes scutum fidei, in 
quo possitis omnia iacula 
nequissimi candentia ex- 
stinguere, et galeam sa- 
lutis et gladium spiritus, 
quod est uerbum dei. 


This corresponds to the reading of D,*G, orjre 
In m we find ‘estote’, or according to some Mss 
The Vulgate shews correction by a better Greek text. 


COD. AMIATINUS 

et induti lorica ius- 
titiae et calciati pedes in 
praeparatione euangelii 
pacis, in omnibus swmen- 
tes scutum fidei, in quo 
possitis omnia tela ne- 
quissimi ignea  extin- 
guere; et galeam salutis 
adsumite et gladium spi- 
ritus, quod est uerbum 


dei. 


Lucifer agrees with d,, except that the latter has ‘salutaris’ for ‘salutis’ 
(comp. Tert. c. Mare. iii 14). 
ignita, Tertullian in an allusion (wt supra) has ‘omnia diaboli ignita 
tela’: ‘candentia’ is found in m. 
adsumite: supplied in the Vulgate, to correspond with dééacée which 


is omitted by D,*G,. 


- sermo: charactcristic of the Cyprianic text: comp. Tert. wt supra. 


The text of Vigilius Tapsensis (Africa, c. 484) is of sufficient interest to 
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be given in full (de trin. xii, Chifflet, 1664, p. 313): 

‘Propterea suscipite tofa arma dei, ut possitis resistere in die maligno ; 
et cum omnia perfeceritis state cincti lumbos in ueritate, et calciate (? cal- 
ciati) pedes in praeparatione euangelii pacis: super haec omnia accipientes 
scutum fidei, et galeam salutaris accipite, et gladium spiritus, quod est 
uerbum dei.’ 

Comp. c. Varimadum iii 24, p. 457: ‘In omnibus adsumentes scutum 
fidei, in quo possitis omnia iacula nequissimi candentia exstinguere, et 
galeam salutis et gladium spiritus, quod est uerbum dei.’ This agrees with 
Lucifer. The variety of text is worth noting in connexion with the ques- 
tion of the authorship of these treatises?. 


The following readings deserve attention either for their own importance Special 
or as throwing light on the history of the text. The authorities cited are pane 
selected as a rule from the apparatus of Tischendorf or Tregelles, and the : 
citations have been to a large extent verified, and sometimes corrected and 
amplified. 


i I ypictoy iHcog. 


Xpicrov “Incod BD,P 17 syr (hkl) boh vg (am) Ort Ambrst Pelt: j; Xpiorod 
"Incod Xpiorov NAG,KL ete. syr (pesh) arm vg (fu al) Eph (arm) Victorin. “Incov. 
Athanasius extant only in this Latin 


version’. See also the note on the 
text of vi 16, below, p. 303. 


1 On the authorship of the de trini- 
tate see Journ. of Th. St. 1 126 ff., 
592 ff.: it is suggested that ‘ Book xii 
is probably a genuine work of St 
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The testi- 
mony of B. 


ix [ev 
"Edécw]. 


1. Notin 
Origen’s 
text. 


Hiyidence 
of Basil. 


2. Hvi- 
dence of 
mss SB 67. 


Fresh 
evidence 
from Mt 
Athos. 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


It is not easy to decide between these readings. The full title ‘our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ would help to stereotype the order ‘Jesus Christ’. This 
order in itself is perhaps the more natural, especially in Syriac, ‘Jesus the 
Messiah’: the Peshito has it even in the last words of this verse. A copyist 
would be more likely to change Xpioros “Incods into “Inaovs Xpiorés than 
vice versd. 

B persistently has Xpurrod “Ingod in the openings of the Epistles: it is 
often deserted by &, and once by all uncials. This fact may suggest the 
possibility of a revision on principle. In this particular place it appears as 
if the scribe of B began to write 1y xy, but corrected himself in time. Yet 
the support which B here has makes it hazardous to depart from it. It 
is otherwise in v. 5, where B stands alone in giving the same reversal 
of order, 


it toic drfoic tote oycin [én Edécao]. 


The case for the omission of év ’Eféo@ has been so clearly stated by 
recent critics!, that it will suffice to present the main evidence in the 
briefest form, to call attention to a recent addition to it, and to set aside 
some supposed evidence which breaks down upon examination. 


1. The words were not in the text used by Origen [+ a.D. 253]. This is 
conclusively shewn by his endeavour to explain rots oJow as an independent 
phrase. In Cramer’s Catena ad loc. we read: 

Opryérns Sé now 7Emi povav ’Edeciov edpopev keiwevov Td TOTC Arfoic 
ToTc OCI Kal (yrodper, ef pi) mapéAKer Tpookeipevov TO TOIC AffOIC TOTC 
ofc’, ré Sivarar onuaivew. dpa ody ei py, @oTep EV TO "ELdd@ bvopa now 
éavtov 6 xpnuarifoy Mace 7d *QN, otras of peréxovtes Tod dvtos yivovTat 
dvres, KaNovpevoe olovel ek TOD fr) Elva cis TO elvatr KAS 

This comment is no doubt referred to by St Basil [+ 4.D. 379] in the 
following extract, at the close of which he declares that the words év 
’Edéo@ were wanting in the older copies in his own day: 

"AAAG kal Tois "Edeciows emiatéAA@y, ws yynoios nropévois TS Gute Ov 
émiyvdcews, (vtas avtovs idtafovTws wvduacev, cimodv: TOTC Affoic TOTC 
oYc! Kal tictoic éN Xpict@ *lHcof. ovte yap kal of mpd ray mapa- 
dedaKaor, Kai nuets ev ToIs TaNaois TOY avTvypapey evpnKkapnev (Basil. contra 
EHunom. ii 19). 


2. The words ev ’Edéo were originally absent from & and B; and 
they are marked for omission by the corrector of the cursive 67 in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna (cod. gr. theol. 302). 

An interesting addition to the documentary evidence for the omission 
has been made by EH. von der Goltz, who has published an account of 


1 See Lightfoot Biblical Essays &rfoic 7d tote ofc. 
pp. 377 f., Westcott and Hort Intro- 3 Origen’s comment is reproduced 
duction to N.T., ‘Notes on select read- in an obscure way by St Jerome, who 
ings’ ad loc., Hort Prolegg. to Romans probably was unaware of any omission 
and Ephesians pp. 86ff.,T.K. Abbott in the text, and therefore failed to 


Ephesians pp. iff. understand the drift of the explana- 
2 Perhaps we should read rg Toic tion. 
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a remarkable cursive of the tenth or eleventh century in the Laura on 

Mt Athos! This ms (cod. 184) contains the Acts and Catholic Epistles, Cod. Laur. 
as well as the Pauline Epistles, and once contained also the Apocalypse. 184. 
The scribe declares that he copied it from a very old codex, the text of 
which agreed so closely with that found in the commentaries or homilies 

of Origen that he concluded that it was compiled out of those books. The 
margin contains many quotations from works of Origen, which appear to 
have stood in the margin of the ancient copy. At the end of the Epistle 

to the Ephesians is the following note?: d aro tay eis tiv mpos epectous 
Pepopévor €Enynticay TOM@Y ayTaveyvocor (leg. dvraveyvda6n) 7 €TLoTOAN. 
The scribe’s error shews that this note was copied from an uncial original, 

-ON having been read for -64. This ms omits év "Edéo, and makes no 
comment on the omission. Thus we have positive evidence to cunfirm the 
conclusion that the words were absent from the text of Origen. 


3. The only other trace of the omission of the words is found in the 3. Mar- 
fact that Marcion included our epistle in his edition of the Pauline Hpistles cion. 
under the title ‘ro raz Laopicuans’. This he could hardly have done if 
the words ¢v ’Epéo had stood in the salutation. 


4. None of the versions gives any support to the omission. The only 4. Ver- 
two about which a doubt could be raised are the Old Syriac and the Latin. 810ns. 

(1) The Old Syriac can often be conjecturally restored from the com- Ola 
mentary of Ephraim, which is preserved in an Armenian translation, It is Syriac: 
true that Ephraim does not mention the words ‘in Ephesus’. His brief 
comment is: ‘To the saints and the faithful; that is, to the baptized 
and the catechumens’.. But that no conclusion can be drawn from this no evi- 
is at once seen when we compare with it the corresponding comment on dencefrom 
Col. it: ‘To the saints, he says, and the faithful: the baptized he calls ZPbtaim. 
saints, and the catechumens he names faithful’: yet no one would argue 
from this that the words ‘at Colossae’ were absent from his text. 

(2) Lightfoot holds that there are indications in early Latin commen- Latin : 
taries that the texts used by their writers either did not contain the word supposed 
Ephesi, or contained it in an unusual position which suggests that it was evidence 
a later interpolation. Hort makes no reference to evidence to be derived 
from this source, and it may perhaps be assumed that he was not satisfied 
that a valid argument could be constructed. Butas Dr Abbott has recently 
repeated Lightfoot’s suggestions, it is necessary that the passages in question 
should be examined in detail. 

i. VicToriInus, as printed in Mai Scriptorum veterum mova collectio from 
iii 87, has the following comment: ‘Sed haec cum dicit sanctis qui sunt Meus 
fidelibus Ephesi, quid adiungitur? im Christo Lesu’. I confess that I do : 
not understand how Lightfoot could render this, ‘ But when he says these 
words “To the saints who are the faithful of Ephesus,” what does he add ! 

“In Christ Jesus”” For such a rendering would require jideles, not jfide- 
libus*. If the text be sound, gui sunt can only be taken in Origen’s 


1 Hine textkritische Arbeit u.s. w. SS jletowiis Yack : : 
Texte u. Untersuch. neue Folge ii 4 3 We are warned that this essay is 
(1899). ‘printed from Lecture-Notes’ (p. 376). 
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sense—‘the saints who ArE,—and jidelibus must stand in apposition to 
sanctis. But there is no trace of such an interpretation in Victorinus: 
and as he himself explicitly cites the passage in the usual manner lower 
down, we may well conclude that the words in this place have suffered in 
the process of transcription. Even if we conjecturally substitute Jideles 
for fidelibus, and render, ‘to the saints who are faithful in Ephesus’, we 
cannot say that Victorinus is giving us a direct citation as contrasted with 
a mere allusion. For haec in the sentence before us does not refer to the 
words sanctis, etc., but to the preceding phrase Paulus apostolus Iesu 
Christi per voluntatem dei, which Victorinus has just told us were also 
used in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. So that the passage runs: 
‘But when he says these (same) words to the saints who are faithful at 
Ephesus, what is added? In Christ Jesus’. The position of Ephesi is thus 
accounted for by the emphasis thrown upon it for the purpose of contrast 
with the Corinthian Church. It seems clear then that no evidence of a 
variation of reading can be drawn from Victorinus. 

ii. Lightfoot suggests that AMBROSIASTER may not have had Ephes? in 
his text: (1) because ‘the commentary ignores the word Ephesi altogether’: 
(2) because his note suggests that he, or an earlier writer whose note he 
adopts, had in his mind rois dylos rots odow Kat muotois, Which he regarded 
as meaning ‘the saints who are also faithful’. 

But, in regard to (1), a similar omission of the locality occurs in the 
corresponding notes on the Epistles to the Galatians and to the Colossians: 
and generally the author’s comments on corresponding phrases are directed 
to bringing out the meaning of the word ‘saints’ and its connexion with 
‘Christ Jesus’. Moreover the text, as given in the Vetus Editio of Ambrose, 
after citing v. 1 runs thus: 


Solito more scribit: Apostolum enim se esse Christi Jesu dei uoluntate 
testatur: Sanctis et fidelibus in Christo Jesu qui sunt Ephesi. Non solum 
fidelibus scribit: sed et sanctis: ut tune uere fideles sint si fuerint sancti in 
Christo Jesu. Bona enim uita tune prodest ac creditur sancta si sub nomine 
Christi habeatur: alioquin contaminatio erit: quia ad iniuriam proficit crea- 
toris. 


The Benedictine edition (and hence Migne, from which Lightfoot 
quotes) omits the words Sanctis et fidelibus in Christo Jesu qui sunt 
Ephesi. In the quoted text of 7. 1 as given in both editions the 
corresponding words are as follows: Sanctis omnibus qui sunt Ephesi, 
et fidelibus in Christo Jesu. The variation is noteworthy. On internal 
grounds it would seem to belong to the commentator; but in that case he 
does not ignore the word Ephesi. 

With regard to (2), we should be more ready to admit the cogency 
of the argument if the comment ran: non solum sanctis scribit, sed 
et fidelibus. 


iii, SepuLIus Scotus, a compiler of the eighth or ninth century, writes 
(Migne, P. Z. ciii 795): 


Sanctis. Non omnibus Ephesiis, sed his qui credunt in Christo, Et fidelibus. 
Omnes sancti fideles sunt, non omnes fideles sancti....... Qui sunt in Christo 
Iesu. Plures fideles sunt, sed non in Christo, ete. 


$ 
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Lightfoot lays no stress on the omission of Hphesi. ‘But’, he says, ‘the 
position of gui sunt is striking. It would seem as though some transcriber 
finding the reading sanctis qui sunt et jfidelibus in Christo Jesu in his 
copy and stumbling at the order, had transposed the words so as to read 
sanctis et fidelibus qui sunt in Christo Jesu. This altered reading may 
have been before Sedulius, or some earlier writer whom he copies’. 

Fortunately we have some information as to the source which Sedulius A parallel 
was drawing from at this point. The Commentary on the Pauline Epistles, 1 ‘Prima- 
which is falsely attributed to Primasius, may or may not be earlier than cae 
the work of Sedulius. At any rate the following passage from it is worth 
quoting as a parallel: 


Sanctis omnibus qui sunt Ephesi. Omnis sanctus fidelis, non omnis fidelis 
sanctus. Baptizatis fidelibus siue fideliter seruantibus sanctitatem: catechu- 
menis qui habent fidem, quia credunt, sed non habent sanctitatem. Ht fidelibus 
in Christo Iesu. Qui licitis utuntur. Gratia ete. 


The Commentary of Pelagius, printed in Vallarsi’s edition of St Jerome The 


(xi, pars iii), seems to lie behind both the preceding extracts. It runs source 
thus: pe 
1s rela- 


Omnibus sanctis. Omnes sancti fideles, non omnes fideles sancti. Quia gius, 
possunt etiam catechumeni ex eo quod Christo credunt fideles dici: non tamen 
sancti sunt, quia non per baptismum sanctificati. Siue sie intelligendum, quod 
seribat fideliter seruantibus gratiam sanctitatis. Qui sunt Ephesi, et jidelibus who read 
in Christo Iesu. Non omnibus Ephesiis, sed his qui credunt in Christo. ‘ Ephesi’. 
Gratia ete. 


its kal THN [ardtrHN] cic TANTAC ToyC Arfoyc. 


We must consider this passage in connexion with the parallels to 115 Kal Thy 
be found in the two other epistles which were carried by the same [a-ydarny]. 
messenger. 

i. Eph. i 15 dxovoas thy kal’ vpas miotw €v To Kupio “Inood kat THY 
[dydamnv] cis mavras rods ayiovs. 

ii. Col. i 4 dxovoavres tiv miotw vpay &v XpioT@ "Incov Kai Thy ayamnv 
[nv €xere] eis mavras tovs ayious. 

iii, Philem. 5 deovoy cov thy dyamny Kal THY TmioTW jv exes eis [v. 0. 
mpos] rov kUpiov Incowv kal els ravras Tovs aytovs. 

In (i) we have the following readings: Eph. i 15. 

(1) Kal ray ets mavtas Tovs ayious N*ABP 17 Orca 12 Cyritin 03 Aug 

(de praed. ss. xix 39). 

(2) Kal ryy dyanny eis Tr. T. ab | 1D sees 
(3) Kal thy ayanny THY eis 1.7. 4. S®°D°KL al pler Chrys Thdrt 

Dam al. 

The Latin, Syriac, Bohairic and Gothic Versions may be claimed 


1 Jn the editio princeps (1537) P- 333+ ascribe it to a Gallic writer: it is 
On this Commentary see Haussleiter closely related to the Commentary of 
in Zahn’s Forschungen zur Geschichte Remigius. 

d. NTlichen Kanons iv 24 ff. He would 
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either for (2) or for (3); and so also Victorin’® Ambrst Aug (Zp. 
cexvii 28) al. 

(4) Kai tiv eis rdvras rods dylous dyarny 6 cursives, the Catena text 
and Cyrich 58, 


In (ii) B stands alone in omitting jy éxere without giving any Bubst tg 
It thus presents a reading difficult at first sight from the grammarian’s 
point of view, but quite in accord with Pauline usage. The position of év 
Xpioré “Incod after wiorw in the same verse is a parallel ; and other 
examples are given in the note on Eph. i15. As the article was likely 
to be inserted by scribes, we may claim the reading of D,°KL (rv ayamny 
tyv) as indirectly supporting B; and the insertion of 7 éyere may be 
regarded as another way of meeting the difficulty, and as perhaps suggested 
by ny ¢yers in iii. 

In (iii) scribes who took nv Zyes as exclusively referring to ry miotiw 
found a difficulty in the phrase miotiw yew eis mavtas Tods dyiovs, and 
accordingly D, with many cursives, the Syriac, Armenian and Aethiopic 
Versions, invert the order and read ryy riorw Kai tiv ayarnv. But the 
difficulty is really non-existent; for tiv dayamny cai thy miorw are alike 
included in ny éxeus, and the order offers an example of the grammatical 
figure called chiasmus: see Lightfoot ad loc. 

We now return to consider the readings of (i). If external authority be 
alone considered, we cannot refuse to accept (1). But internal evidence is 
strongly adverse to it. We cannot give mio7is the meaning of ‘loyalty’ or 
‘trustworthiness’, in view of the parallels in the other epistles: and we 
have no example of such an expression as ‘faith towards all the saints’; 
for, as we have seen, Philem. 5 cannot be regarded as such. Moreover 
we expect from the two parallels that we should find a mention of ‘love’ at 
this point in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

It has been urged that the fact that St Paul writes ryyv ca vpas riot 
instead of rv riorw vudy prepares us for an unusual collocation ; and that 
the contrast involved is between rv cad’ vas and tH eis mévtas rods 
ayiovs (Hort). But Dr T. K. Abbott has shewn (ad Joc.) that xaé” spas 
in such a connexion is by no means unusual in later Greek. He cites 
Aelian, V. H. ii 12 9 kar avrov dpery, Diod. Sic. i 65 4 Kara THY apynv 
droeows (laying down the government); and, in the New Testament, 
Acts xvii 28 trav ca vpas moiurdy, xviii 15 vduov Tod Ka vpas, XXVi 3 
tov kara “Iovdaiovs eddy. Accordingly my Kal jpas mlorw év T@® kuplo 
‘Ingot is not appreciably different from mv miorw tuav ev To kupl@ "Incov, 
which would closely correspond with Col. i 4. 

If in spite of the authorities which support it we reject (1), there can 
be no doubt that (2) must be the reading of our choice. For we then have 
a close parallel to Col. i 4, when that passage has been purged of accre- 
tions. Moreover the same phrase has in each epistle given occasion for 
the alterations of scribes; and (3) and (4) are seen to be alternative 
methods of escaping from the construction rip dyannyv eis mavras tovs 
ayious. This construction is, however, as we have seen, frequent in 
St Paul’s writings. Accordingly we may claim the evidence of (3) and 
(4) as practically supporting (2), of which they are obvious modifications: 
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so that we have the evidence of ail the Versions, as well as xeDYKL etc., 
to support D,*G, against N*ABP (C unfortunately is missing from i 1 to 
ii 18, and again from iv 17 to the end). 

It is possible that the loss of the word in the chief Mss is due to Possible 
homoeoteleuton. The resemblance between aiTHN and attHN is so close, omoeo- 
that dydnv may have been passed over in kalTHNAPaTTHNE!IC. begins 


ii 21 t&ca OiKOAOMH. 


Hava 7 oixodouy is read by N*ACP, with many cursives and some ii 21 raca 
patristic evidence: olkodou. 

Origen (ca#. 151) has been cited for this reading, but the article is Origen’s 

absent from the only codex we possess. On the other hand the Athos ms reading. 
described by von der Goliz (Teate u. Unters. neue Folge ii 4, p. 75) has raca 
7 oixoSou7 written above as an alternative to maca oixodoun: and the margin 
contains the following note: 75 pev pnrdv rod Uropyyparos* ev @ Taca oiko- 
Sou Gvev tod dpOpov. 7 bé e&fynows piav éyouca THy oikodopny TiOnoe Kai Td 
apépov. The reference may perhaps be to the words Th Tacn otkodoun, Which 
occur later in Origen’s comment. It is interesting however to note that in 
the supplement which Mr Turner (Journ. of Theol. Studies, April 1902, 
pp. 407 f.) has conjecturally added to correspond with Jerome’s Latin, the 
words 7aca 7 oikodouy are introduced. The change has apparently been 
made on the ground that Jerome here writes wniversa aedificatio, and not 
omnis aedijficatio as before: for I understand that Mr Turner had not seen 
the evidence of von der Goltz’s Ms. 

We cannot do otherwise than accept the reading of the principal author- Thearticle 
ities. The insertion of the article was probably a grammatical correction, iserted 
a : . , on gram- 
intended to secure the sense at a time when oikodou7 had come to be foatical 
regarded almost exclusively as concrete in meaning. See the note in the grounds. 
commentary ad loc, 


iii 9 dwrtical Tic H OIKONOMIa. 


I have discussed the internal evidence for this reading in the commen- iii 9 
tary. The external evidence is conflicting. es rls 

Serica (without mdvras) is read by N*A 67** Cyril (de recta fide ad" 7" 
reg. ed. Aubert 1638, p. 123). To this Greek evidence we may add that of 
Origen as gathered from Jerome’s commentary. For though in the text 
Vallarsi prints i/lwminare omnes, the word omnes is not found in some 
codices, and the subsequent comment indicates at two points that omnes 
was not present to the commentator’s mind. 

@orica mavras has the authority of X°BCD,G,KLP etc., of various 
Greek writers, and of all the versions, with the partial exceptions in Latin 
of Hilary (in Ps. ix 3, ed. Vienna p. 76), Aug (de gen. ad lit. v. 38, ed. 
Vienna p. 162). 

It may be that the absence of B from its usual company is due here and 
elsewhere in the epistle to Western contamination. 
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iii 18 Yyoc kal Bdsoc. 
The main evidence is as follows: 


wos kai Babos BCD,G;P 17 and other cursives, together with all 
versions (exc. syr*?). 
Bdbos kai tos NAKL and many cursives, Orig Eus Chrys etc. 


The exception of the Harklean Syriac is due to the correction by 
Greek mss of the earlier Syriac reading. The Peshito had the curious 
order dros kai Bados Kal phkos kal wAdros, and Ephraim’s commentary attests 
this for the Old Syriac. 

Origen in his commentary undoubtedly accepted the reading Babos 
kal tos, although incidentally he speaks of the Cross as having both 
ios and BdOos. We find also Babos xai dyos in Hom. in Jerem. xviii 2 
(Ru. iii 243). The text of von der Goltz’s Athos Ms has Bd6os xat twos. 
But a note in the margin says that tos cal Bados was read in the text of 
the copy of Origen’s commentary, though he himself in his comment had 
Bados kai vos. 

The interpretation of such evidence is uncertain. If, as in the reading 
last discussed, we suppose that B has admitted a Western element, the 
claim of the reading of %A Orig (8ddos cai vos) is very strong. I have 
however printed dios cai Bados in deference to the judgment of Westcott 
and Hort. 


x 
iv 9 KaTéBH. 


This is the reading of S*AC*D,G, 17 67**. 

But zpérov is added in 8°BC°KLP and most cursives. The versions 
are divided: d,g, agree with their Greek, and there is no addition in sah 
bohaeth. On the other band zpéroy is attested by f vg (though not, appa- 
rently, by the original scribe of Codex Amiatinus): also by syr goth arm. 
Ephraim’s comment is a strange one, and it leaves us uncertain whether 
the Old Syriac had the addition or not: ‘Now that which ascended what 
is it (saith he) but the body, which descended by means of death into 
Hades? for that is the lower region of the earth’. 

The Latin translator of Irenaeus has no addition (M. p. 331); but it 
must be remembered that this is the case with the Latins generally with 
the exception of Ambrosiaster. 

Clement (eac. Theod., P. 979) has no addition. It is noteworthy that he 
ends the sentence with xaré8y, and continues thus: 6 karaBds avrés éori 
eis TA KaT@TaTa THs ys Kal dvaBas imepavw TaV ovpavar. 

Origen, though he does not make this transposition, recognises the 
same connexion of thought: 7 Joann. xix 21 kal 76: Eis ra xatérara ris 
vis 6 karaBas, ovTds €oTt Kal dvaBds: Comp. XiX 20 kal yap eis Ta KaToTepa 
(sic) pépn THs ys 0 KaraBas, x.7.A. These passages throw no light on Origen’s 
reading in regard to mpérov: nor does the passage cited from the Latin of 
his commentary on Ezekiel (Ru. iii 358): nor again the incidental citation in 
Catena p. 162. Jerome’s commentary however in its text has no addition 
and this may perhaps be an indication of Origen’s text at this point. 


The strangest point about this reading is the company in which B 
finds itself, 


be 
N 
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iv 17 Ka@dc Kal TA EONH. 


A small group of uncials with many cursives read xaOds kal ra Nourd iv 17 Ta 
€Om (S°D"KLP): so also syr goth arm; but not the Old Syriac as 7. 
attested by Ephraim’s commentary. 

The addition is of an interpretative character. 


iv 28 taic yepcin TO 4radon. 


This is the reading of N°B. Other readings are: iv 28 rats 
x Xepoly 7d 


TO ayabov rais xepoiv L, many cursives, and the text of the Caten dyad 


(7 Orig). 

tals idias yepolv Td ayabov N*AD,G, and some cursives. 

TO ayaOov rais idias yepoiv K and some cursives. 

ro ayabov P 17 67** cod Laur 184 (v. der Goltz, p.78). This is sup- 
ported by m and by Clem. Alex. (P. 308, 371). The comment of Origen 
would not require any other reading than this. 


The versions do not give us much help in a reading of this kind. 


iv 29 tTrpdc OiKOAOMAN TAC xpefac. 


We find the remarkable substitution of ricrews for xpeias in D.* Gs 46. iv 29 ris 
Ad aedificationem fidei is the almost universal reading in Latin codices xpelas. 
and fathers. Jerome ad loc. says, ‘Pro eo autem quod nos posuimus ad 
aedificationem opportunitatis, hoc est quod dicitur Graece rijs xpeias, in 
Latinis codicibus propter euphoniam mutauit interpres et posuit ad aedifi- 
cationem jfidei’. Jerome’s rendering is found in Codd. Amiatinus and 
Fuldensis (the latter having opportunitatis fidet), but it has not succeeded 
in displacing the older Latin rendering in the ordinary Vulgate Mss. 

The only Greek patristic evidence cited for ricrews is Greg. Nyss. in Clement’s 
Ecclesiast. vii 6 (Migne p. 727), Basil Regg. pp. 432, 485, alibi. It is how- reading. 
ever to be noted that, although in Clem. Alex. Strom. i 18 90 (P. 371) 
we have pos oikoSopiy tis xpelas, yet in the opening sentence of the 
Paedagogus we have the expression «is oikodopny TiTTEws. 

It has been suggested to me that the reading of D,* and Iren. Haer. Comp. _ 
(praef. ad init.) in 1 Tim. i 4 should be borne in mind in the consideration 1 Tim. i 4. 
of this variant: paAAov 4 olkodopny Oeod Hy ev miote (D,° has oikodopuiay: 
the true reading being ofxovopiay). 


iv 32, V 2 YMIN...YMAC...Y MON. 


The reading of B is éxyapicaro jpiv...jyannoer jpas cal mapéd@xey éavrov iv 3a, v 2 
imép tuay. & has vpiv...dvuas (jpas N°)... av. bpiv...0gmas 
The reading in iv 32 may be considered by itself. B has the support of --Y4%?- 

D, (but not d,) KL: but the same combination reads mpi also in the parallel 
passage, Col. iii. 13, where B goes with the other uncials in reading vpiv. 
The context would admit of jpiv, but vpiv is the more natural: and it is 
supported by XAGP (the cursives and the versions are divided). 
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The readings in v 2 must be considered together. We can hardly allow 
a change of the pronoun in the two clauses coupled by cai. The evidence 
of the uncials is as follows: 
vias S*¥ABP, nuas 8D,G.KL: 
tpov B, jypov SAD,GZK LP. 


In Modern Greek tpeis and jets are indistinguishable in sound, and 
this was probably the case when our Mss were written, for the scribes 
perpetually confuse them. The context usually settles the question: but 
where either will make good sense, it is difficult to come to a decision. On 
the whole we may be satisfied to read the pronoun of the second person 
throughout this passage. 


vV 14 €midaycel cor 6 xpictéc. 


By the change of a single letter we get the reading éemupaice: cou ¢ 
xptorés. I have already given (p. 119) a passage from Jerome ad Joc., in 
which he tells of a preacher who quoted the text as follows: ‘Surge Adam 
qui dormis, et exsurge a mortuis, et non ut legimus éempavoer cou Xpiorés, 
id est orietur tibi Christus, sed enupaicer, id est continget te Christus’. 

There seems to be no Greek evidence to corroborate this. For though 
Cramer’s Catena ad loc., p. 196, 1. 31, has éemupavoe: cou 6 Xpiorés, this 
appears to be but a copyist’s error: the extract is from Chrysostom ad loc., 
and Field’s apparatus (p. 279) shews that several scribes have written 
enpavoet for exupaioe. In Latin however we find continget te Christus in 
the old Roman edition of Ambrosiaster ad loc., and in Augustine on Ps. iii 
6 (ed. Ben. iv iib). 

If this reading is due to a mere mistake, there is another which involves 
conscious alteration, viz. émupatoe:s rod yptorod. It is found in Cod. Claro- 
montanus (D,), the Latin side of which has continges Christum. It was 
known to Chrysostom: indeed it probably stood in the Ms which he was 
using for his commentary. For though, according to Field’s text and 
apparatus, in the first place in which he quotes the verse he gives us 
emipavoes wot 6 xptords, yet a few lines lower down his comment runs thus: 
Kai enupaicess, pyoi, rod ypucrot- of 8€ hacw "Emavoer cot 6 xXploros: 
BaXXov b€ rovrd €or. This comment is far more natural if the text of the 
Catena be right, which gives in the first place emavoets Tov xpiorod. 
Continges Christum is found in Victorinus ad loc., and in some msgs of 
Ambrosiaster: also in the Latin translator of Origen (Ru. ii 400, iii 78). 
Ruricius, epp. lib. ii 11, gives alternative readings: ‘et continges Christum 
siue inluminabit te Christus’. Moreover Paulinus of Nola, ep. xxxii 20, 
has: ‘Surge inquit gui dormis, et erigere a mortuis, et adtinges Christum’ : 
comp. ep. ix 2, ‘quamuis iamdudum ei dixeritis: Erige te a mortuis, ut 
adtingas Christum’. : 


‘ = 2 las ~ 
V I5 BAetreTe OYN AkpiBOC mAc Mepitrateite. 


This is the reading of S*B, 17 and other cursives, Ort: and the order 


is supported by the Bohairic version, which however reads ddedpot after 
akptBas. 
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NA have BAémere ody, ddeAdol, mds axpiBds mepurareire, and this is 
supported by the Vulgate and Pelagius ad loc. (as edited). D,G,KLP have 
the same reading without the insertion of dSe\¢oi: this is supported by 
the Syriac and Armenian versions, and by Chrysostom, Lucifer, Victorinus 
and Ambrosiaster. In d, dxpi8és is not represented. 


V 17 cyNfete. 


This is read by NABP 17 67**...syr arm. viy 

D,*G, have cuviovres, and D,KL...have oumévres which is supported 7vlere. 
by Chrysostom and others. 

The Latin rendering was Propterea nolite effici (fiert) imprudentes, 
sed intellegentes, etc. It is quite possible that the participle came in by the 
process of Latinisation. 


Vv I9 wadmoic Kal YMNOIC Kal GAATC TINEYMATIKAIC K.T.A. 


The readings of this verse are compared with those of Col. iii 16 by v 19 
Lightfoot, Colossians, pp. 247 f. Here it may suffice to note that B (1) inserts YoAuo%s 
év before Wadpois, with P 17 67**: (2) omits mvevparixais, with d. and some rN: 
mss of Ambrosiaster: (3) reads 77 kapdia, with S*Or™*, against ev 7 xapdia 
or ev tais xapdias. Of these variants (1) and (2) are probably errors, but 
(3) may be accepted. 


VY 22 ai ryNaikec, Toic iAfoic ANAPACIN. 


The only ms which at present offers this reading is B. Clement of y 22 Ai 
Alexandria however cites the passage thus (P. 592) where he quotes wv. 21— ywaikes, a 
25, but where he begins his citation with o. 22 he inserts vroraccécbwcay ee idlous 
(P. 308). Jerome says that the subditae sint of the Latin ‘in Graecis “’°P°°™ 
codicibus non habetur’; and he was probably guided by Origen here. 

The other readings are: 

(a) Ai yuvaikes, rois iSiows avdpdow imordooedOe KL...syrChr 

(b) Al yuvaixes, droraccecbe Tois idiou dvdpaow DCs 

(c) Af yuvaixes rots idiows avdpdow vroraccéocbwcay RAP...vg cop arm 
Clem? 

(a) and (0) preserve the vocative construction, which is found below in 
v. 25, Vi I, 4, 5, 9, and in the parallel passages in Col iii 18 ff. 

(b) gives imordcceode in the same position as in Col. iii 18. 

(c) departs from the true construction, and perhaps is not independent 
of 1 Cor. xiv 34 dda troraccéc Oca. 

It is to be noted that in the chapter numberings of Huthalius a new 
capitulum ©’ begins with this verse. 


¥ 23 ayTOC CwTHP TOY CHmMarToc. 


This is the reading of N*ABD,*G, latt., except that 8*A prefix 6 to v 23 adrds 
owTnp. cwrnp. 

NeD,"KLP read kal adres ote corp Tod ceparos. The change was 
doubtless intended to make the language more smooth, but it weakens the 


sense. 
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Vv 27. {NA TrAPACTHCH AYTOC EAYTO. 


For adrés we find airjy in D,°K and many cursives: also in Chrysostom. 
But here again the sense is obviously weakened by the change. 


Vv 30 OT! MEAH ECMEN TOY CHMATOC aYTOY. 


So the words stand without addition in S*AB 17 67** and in von der 
Goltz’s Athos ms. This last piece of evidence confirms the view that 
Origen knew of no addition (Ru. iii 61). We have further evidence from 
the Bohairic and Aethiopic versions, and from Methodius (Sympos. 54, 
Jahn p. 17). 

But the great mass of authorities add the words éx ris capKis avtov Kal 
€x TOY 6oTéwv avrod. Irenaeus read them and commented on them (Mass. 
Vv. 2 3, p. 294). They are derived from Gen. ii 23, Todro viv darody éx Trav 
daréwy pov kal oapé ek THs capKos pov, the verse which immediately precedes 
that which St Paul goes on to quote, ‘For this cause shall a man leave,’ ete. 
It is not impossible that St Paul should himself have made this adaptation 
as a preliminary to his quotation: but the strength of the evidence against 
the words justifies us in regarding them as an early gloss. 


V 31 Tpoc THN fYNaika ayToy. 
In Gen. ii 24 the evidence for the uxx is as follows: 


mpos THY yuvaixa avtov, DE and most cursives, supported by Origen in 
his comment on Eph. v 31. 
TH yuvacki avrov, A and some cursives. 
Unfortunately the evidence of 8B is wanting. 


The passage is thrice quoted in the New Testament. 
In Matth. xix 5 the reading is 77 yuvacki avrod in almost all authorities. 
In Mark x 7 the whole clause kai tpookoddnOjoetar mpos tiv yuvaika adroo 
is wanting in 8B. For the mss which have this clause the evidence is: 
mpos THv yuvaika avtrov, DXT I... 
TH yuvakl avrov, ACLNA... 
In Eph. v 31 the main evidence is: 
mpos THY yuvaika avtov, SBD “KL 
Th yuvackt avrov S* (om. avrod) AD,*G, 17 
Origen (Cat. ad loc.) expressly states that St Paul omitted the clause of 
the LXX mpookoddnOjoerar mpos thy yuvaixa adrov. In c. Cels. iv 49 he 
quotes, as from St Paul, yéyparra: yap dre evexev rovrou Karadelyet 
av9pwmros Tov matépa Kal Thy untépa Kal mpooKodAAnOnoerar mpos Ti yuvaika 
avTov, kal €xovrat of Svo eis cdpKa play. Td pvaoTnplov TovTO péya €oTiv, K.T.A. 
Here however he is quoting loosely from memory, as is shewn by his giving 
évexev tovrov for St Paul’s dvi rovrov. Again in Comm. in Matth. t. xvii 
c. 34 he first quotes, as it seems, from the Lxx, and then adds St Paul’s 
words: but he does not give a continuous quotation from St Paul. These 


two passages therefore are not really inconsistent with his statement as to 
the omission of the clause by St Paul. 
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It appears that from Marcion’s text of the epistle the clause was also 
absent. For Tertullian c. Mare. v 18 cites the passage thus: ‘Propter hanc 
(v1. hoe) relinquet homo patrem et matrem, et erunt duo in carne una. 
sacramentum hoc magnum est’ (‘hanc’ would seem to refer to ‘ecclesiam’): 
comp. ¢. Mare. iii 5 ‘Suggerens Ephesiis quod in primordio de homine 
praedicatum est relicturo patrem et matrem, et futuris duobus in unam 
carnem, id se in Christum et ecclesiam agnoscere.’ Epiphanius in a con- 
fused note (c. haer. xlii, schol. 3 in Ephes., p. 373) corroborates this 
evidence. 

It is remarkable that the only evidence of Greek mss for omission of 
the clause is that which we have already noticed in Mark x 7. 


Vig Kal aYT@N Kal YMAN. 


This is the best reading in itself, and it has the strongest authority, being vi 9 kal 
supported by 8* (éaur.) ABD,*P 17 vg. abray Kal 
The Latin of Clarom. (d.) has et uestrum ipsorum, and in consequence “*”* 
of this the second xai of the Greek is dropped by the corrector: so that we 

get the reading kai avrév ipdy D,°, which is also found in Gy. 

Cyprian, Testim. iii 73, has et westrum et ipsorum (om. et 2° cod. Monac.): 
this corresponds to cai iuav Kal adrav & (éavr.) L, 

The reading of the Textus Receptus kal tudv adrév has but very slight 
support. 


vi 10 TOY AolTIO’. 


This is read by S* AB 17, and is supported by the true text of Cramer’s vi 10 rod 
Catena ad loc., which at this point almost certainly represents Origen (see \o17r00. 
Journ. of Th. St. iii 569). 

As ro Aourov, Or Aourov alone, is frequent in St Paul’s epistles, we are 
not surprised to find the variant ro Aowey in XD,G, and many other 
authorities, 


vi i6 €N TIACIN. 


The preposition ¢v is given by SBP 17... Cramer’s Catena ad loc. supports vi 16 
this reading in its text, although Chrysostom from whom it is quoting at & tow. 
this point has evi. The Latin rendering is tm omnibus, with the rarest ém raow. 
exceptions. 

On the other hand eri racw is found in AD,G,KL and many other 
authorities. Ambrosiaster has super his omnibus. In Book xii of the 
de trinitate, ascribed to Vigilius of Thapsus, we find the rendering super 
haec omnia (Chifflet p. 313). This Book, however, according to a recent 
theory is a Latin translation of a Greek treatise (see references in the note 
on p. 291 above, see also p. 269n.). Inc. Varimad. iii 24 Vigilius has the 
usual rendering in omnibus. 
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vi 16 Ta 
TeTUpW- 
peva. 


vi Ig TO 
puoTnpLov 
ToU evay- 
yeNlov. 
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vi 16 TA TETTYPWMENA. 


The definite article is omitted in BD,*G,. The combination is inter- 
esting, but it may be merely accidental. Origen has the article in his 
comment in the Catena, and in his comm. in Ezxod., Ru. ii 126. In his 
comm. in Joann, xxxii 2 (Ru. iv 406) the article is present, but a little 
lower down (p. 407), though Delarue has it, Huet and Brooke omit it. In 
the passages cited by Tregelles (Ru. i 266.and in Prov. Mai 12) we have 
only allusions from which no argument can be drawn. 


vi I9 TO MYCTHPION TOY eyarreAfoy. 


The omission of rod evayyediov by BG, is supported by Victorinus. In 
Tert. c. Marc. y 18 we have the phrase constantiam manifestandi sacra- 
menti in apertione oris, which points to the same omission. 
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*Ayadés, ii ro, iv 28 f., vi 8 

ayabwotvn, VQ 

dyamay, ti 4, V 2, 25, 28, 33, Vi 243 
6 Hyarnuévos, 1 6 

nyemy, 1 15, 1 4, 1 19, Vi 233 ¢ 
aydaay, i 4, Wi 17, 1V 2, 15, 16 

dyamwnrés, V i, Vi 21 

ayiagew, V 26 

dytos: ol ayo, ir, 15, 18, ii 19, iii 18, 
iv 12, vi18 3 dot, iii 8, V 3; dycos 
Kal duwmos, 1 4, ¥273 7d mveipa 70 
dytov, 1 13, iV 30; vads ay.os, li 21; 
ol dytoe dardaToXot, iii 5 

dyvow, iv 18 

dypumvety, vi 18 

ddev, V 19 

adedpés, Vi 21, 23 

Geos, ii 12 

alua: (rod xpiorod) 17, ii 13; alwa Kal 
odpé, Vi 12 

alpew, iv 31 

aloxpés, V 12 

alaxpérns, V 4 

alretoOat, ili 13, 20 

alypahwolav, yxmaddrevoev, iv 8 

aldy: 6 alav obros, 1 21; Tod Kédcpmou 
rovrou, ii 2; of al@ves, ili g, 11; ob 
émepxXduevot, li 7; 6 alwy Tov alwvur, 
iii 21 

dxadapola, iv 19, V 3 

axdOapros, V 5 

dxapmos, V II 

dxovew (tov xpicrov), IV 21 

axpiB@s, V 15 

dxpoBvoria, ii 11 

axpoywviatos, ii 20 

adjdea, iv 21, 24 f., V9, Vi 143 6 Aoyos 


EPHES. 


Ths ahnOelas, 1135 Kadws eorw adr- 
dea, iv 21 

ddnOevew, IV 15 

GAuots, Vi 20 

dpaprdvew, iv 26 

dmapria, ii 1 

aujv, Wi 21 

duwpos, 1 4, V 27 

dvaBatvew, iv 8 ff. 

dvaywwoKew, li 4. 

dvakeparaopcbat, 1 10 

dvadauBdvew, Vi 13, 16 

dvaveodabat, iv 23 

avaoTa, V 14 

dvaotpéper Oar, li 3 

dvactpopy, iv 22 

dvewos (ris SdacKaNlas), iv 14 

dvetcxviacros, ili 8 

avéxecOar, iv 2 

avaKkew, V 4 

avip: els dvdpa rédevov, IV 13 

avOpwmrdpeokos, Vi 6 

dvOpwros els va Kkawdy, li 153 6 éow, 
iii 16; 6 wadatbs, iv 223 6 Katds, 
iv 24; of viol ray dvOpdruy, ili 5 

dyiévat, Vi 9 

dvowkus, Vi 19 

dvtTl TovTOV, V 31 

avtioThvat, Vi 13 

atlws mepimarety, iv I 

dandynkores, iV 19 

darnddoTpiwuevo, ii 12, iv 18 

dmatay, v 6 

amwdry, 1vV 22 

delO.a* of viol rhs, ll 2, V 6 

dren, Vi 9 

am\érns, V1 5 
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dmoxahvmrew, il 5 
dmoxdduyis, 1 17, ili 3 
dmoxara\Adaoewv, ii 16 
amoxptmrew, ii g 
dmoxrelvev, li 16 
dmonUTpwots, 1 7, 14, iV 30 
dmooroos, i 1, ii 20, ili 5, iv 11 
dmorllecOa, IV 22, 25 
dppaBwy, i 14 

apxy, 1 21, iii 10, vi 12 
dpxwv, li 2 

acéhyea, iV 19 

doodos, V 15 

dowrla, V 18 

avédvew, ii 21, iv 15 
aivénows, iv 16 

avrés (emph.), ii 14, iv 10 f., Vv 23, 27 
deous, 1 7 

agony, iv 16 

apOapola, vi 24 

appw, V 17 


BdBos, iii 18 

Bdrricpa, iv 5 

Baotrela Tod xpiorod Kal Deov, V 5 
BéXos, vi 16 

Pracgpnuta, iv 31 

Bdérew? Os, V 15 

BovrAh (rod OeAnuaros avrod), i 14 


yeveal, ili 5, 21 

yreplfewv, 1 9, li 3, 5, 10, Vi 19, 21 
yroous, ii 19 

yovets, Vi I 

yovara kdurrew, ili 14 


dénous, Vi 18 

déopuos, iii 1, iv 1 

déxer Oar (repixepadatav), vi 17 
SidBodos, iv 27, vi 11 

OabjKar (THs émayyeNlas), il 12 
Ovaxovia, iv 12 

Sidkovos, ili 7, vi 21 

didvout, li 3, iv 18 

didacxadta, iv 14 

OvddoKador, iV II 

diddoxerOa (é€v adr@), iv 21 
Olkatos, Vi I 

ducatoovvn, iv 24, Vg, Vi 14 
6.6, 11 11, iil 13, iv 85-28, v 14 
Odymara, li 15 
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Ooxtudvew, V 10 

dduara, iv 8 

ddéa, iii 13, 21; els emarvov (rHs) 56Ens, 
i 6, 12, 143 6 marnp THs Odes, 1 175 
wdodros rhs dééns, i 18, iii 16 

SovAevew, Vi 7 

dodAos, vi 5 f., 8 

dvvamis, i 19, 21, iii 7, 16, 20 

Swped, iii 7, iv 7 

d@pov, ii 8 


éyelpewv, i 20, V 14 

20vn, rd, ii 11, iii 1, 6, 8, iv 17 

el ye, lili 2, iv 21 

eldwhoAdtpys, V 5 

elpjvn, i 2, li 17, iv 3, Vi 15, 235 7 
elpnyn jnudv, ii 14; movety elpnryy, 
li 15 

éxxdnola, i 22, iii 10, 21, Vv 23 ff., 27, 
29, 32 

éxhéyerOa, i 4 

extropeverOat, iv 29 

extpépe, V 29, Vi 4 

éNaxioToTepos, iii 8 

éheyxelv, V II, 13 

Neos, li 4 

éevOepos, Vi 8 

éAmls, i 18, ii 12, Iv 4 

evdelkvucOa, li 7 

évdotos, V 27 

évduvamovacbat, vi 10 

evdtoacOa, iv 24, Vi II, 14 

evépyera* Kata (THv), 1 19, ili 7, iv 16 

évepyelv, 1 It, 20, li 2, lli 20 

évkaxely, lil 13 

évérns, iV 3, 13 

évTo\yn, li 15, Vi 2 

ééaryopagev, V 16 

é&icxtew, Ui 18 

éfovola, i 21, ii 2, iii 10, Vi 12 

émayyeNla, i 13, ii 12, iii 6, vi 2 

érawos, v. db&a 

émepxduevor (al@ves), ii 7 

émlyvwous, 1 17, iv 13 

émdvev, IV 26 

érOuula, ii 3, iv 22 

éemipavoxew, V 14 

émtxopnylta, iv 16 

émoikodopmetcOa, li 20 

émoupavlots, ¢v Tots, 1 3, 20, ii 6, ili Io, 
vi 12 
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épydgerba, iv 28 

épyacta, iv 19 

pyov (Siaxovias), iv 12; €pyaiigf., vir 
ETouacta, vi 15 

ed yivecOa, vi 3 

evayyeniferOar, ii 17, iii 8 
evayyéhiov, i 13, iii 6, vi 15, 19 
eayyedoral, iv 11 

evdpertos, V 10 

evdokla, 1 5, 9 

evNoyeiv, i 3 

evAoynTés, 1 3 

eUNoyla, i 3 

edvoun, Vi 7 

eVoTayxvos, lV 32 

edrpamedla, V 4 

evxaptorety, 1 16, V 20 
evxapiotia, V 4 

evwoia, V 2 

exOpa, ii rs f. 


fw (rod Ocod), iv 18 


grxla, iv 13 

HALOS, IV 26 

nuepa daroduTpwaews, iv 30; sTovnpd, 
v 16, vi 13 


Oddrew, V 29 

béXnpa (Aeov, kuplov), i 1, 5, 9, II, 
V 17, Vi 6; Ta Oedjpara, ii 3 

Bewédos, ii 20 

OewedtovcGa, iii 17 

OriWers, i 13 

Oupés, iv 31 

Oupeds, vi 16 

@vcla, Vv 2 

Owpak, Vi 14 


Yécos, [iv 28], v 22 

Inoods: adnOeva év ri "Inood, iv 21 
"Iopanr, ii 12 

loxds, i 19, Vi Io 


Kkabapifewv, V 26 

kaifewv, i 20 

Kkawos dvOpwiros, ii 15, iv 24 
Kkaipds, 1 10, li 12, V 16, vi 18 
kakla, iv 31 

KanetoOar, IV 1, 4 

kdumrew Ta yovara, ili 14 
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kapdla, i 18, iii 17, iv 18, v 19, Vi 5, 22 

Kapros Tod pwrbs, Vg 

kata: 4) Kad? buds mloris, i153 Td Kar’ 
éué, Vi 21; ol Kad’ eva, Vv 33 

KataBalvew, iv g f. 

kataBorh Kdomou, i 4 

karahauBdverOar, iii 18 

karadelrew, V 31 

kaTavTay, iv 13 

katapyewy, li 15 

kKataprioués, iv 12 

Katevwrvov, i 4 

karepydfecOat, vi 13 

kaToukely, ili 17 

Karokyrnpioy, ii 22 

karérepa pwépn, iv 9 

kavxdobat, ii o 

Kevol Néyor, V 6 

Kepady, i 22, iv 15, V 23 

krérrew, iv 28 

kAnpovopla, 1 14, 18, V 5 

KAnpodc bar, i 11 

kAjows, 1 18, iv 1, 4 

krvdwrlferOa, iv 14 

koulfew, vi 8 

Koma, iv 28 

KooMoKpaTopes, Vi 12 


i 
i 


Kéomos, i 4, ii 2, 12 

KparatovcOat, ili 16 

Kpdros (rijs texvos avrod), i 19, vi 10 

kpavyn, iv 31 

Kpupy, V 12 

xtlfew, ii 10, 15, ili g, iv 24 

KuBla, iv 14 

Kbpwos’ év xuplw, li 21, iv 1, 17, Vv 8, 
Vi 1, 10, 21; év T@ Kuplw Inood, i 15 

Kuplorns, 1 21 


héyos, Vi 19 ; Tis dAnOelas,i 13; camps, 
iv 293; Kevols Néyous, V 6 

Aotrds- of Novrol, ii 3; [Ta oud LOvy, 
iv 17]; Tod Noro, vi 10 

Aourpdv, V 26 

Nvew, li 14 

durety, iv 30 


pakpoOuula, iv 2 
fuakpoxpdvios, Vi 3 
pavOdvew Tov xpiordy, iv 20 
papripecba, iv 17 
fearaworns, iV 17 
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pdxatpa, Vi 17 

péyas (uvorHptov), V 32 
péyeOos, 1 19 

peBodla, iv 14, Vi II 
peOdoKer Oar, V 18 
pédos, iv 25, V 30 
fépos, iv 16; 
pecorouxov, ii 14 

pmeraddovar, iv 28 

“érpov, iv 7, 13, 16 

bijKkos, Ui 18 

puunTns, VX 

pioetv, V 20 

pwelay movetoOa, i 16 

punuovevew, li II 

Huornpiov, ig, iii 3f., 9, v 32, Vi 19 
bwporoyla, V 4 


vads, li 21 

vexpos, i 20, il I, 5, V 14 

vymios, iV 14 

voev, iii 4, 20 

vouos (rv evrodGy ev Séyuaow), ii 15 
vovecla, Vi 4 

vos, iv 17, 23 


E&os, il 12, 19 


oixeios (rod Oeod), ii 19 
oixodouy, ii 21, iv 12, 16, 
olkovouila, i to, ili 2, 9 

olvos, V 18 

orlyos: ev dduy@, iii 3 
dvoua, 1 21, V 20 
dvoudgferbar, i 21, iii 15, Vv 3 
épy}, li 3, iv 31, v 6 
épylgecbar, iv 26 

ootdrns, Iv 24 

é6oun evdwodlas, V 2 

éogts, Vi 14 

ovpavol, i 10, ili 15, iv 10, vi 9 
dpelrew, V 28 

6p0aduodovnla, vi 6 

6POarpuol ris Kapdlas, i 18 


mavdela, Vi 4 

mahaos dvOpwmos, iv 22 
wan, Vi 12 

mavotAla, Vi 11, 13 
mavoupyla, iv 14 
mapadddyat, iv 19, V 2, 25 


Ta KaTw@Tepa wépy, IV 9. 
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Tapakanew, iv I, Vi 22 

TaparTwuara, i 7, ii 1, 5 

TapioTavat, V 27 

mdporxos, ii 19 

mapopylfew, Vi 4 

mapopylouds, iv 26 

mappnola, iii 12, vi 19 

mappnoidgerPat, Vi 20 

was Taoa olkodouy, 1121; maoa marpid, 
iii 15; olf rdvres, iv 13; Ta mdvTa, 
i to f., 23, lilo) ivero, Tssmversr 
€v maow, 1 23, iv 6, vi 16 

warnp (Oeds), i 2 f., 17, ii 18, iii 14, 
iy 6, _¥ 20, Vi 23 

marpid, iii 15 

Tladdos, i 1, iii 1 

TavetOat, 1 16 

memol@yots, lil 12 

mepigwovvvebat, Vi 14 

mepikeparala, Vi 17 

jepimarety, ii 2, 10, iv 1, Oey ie es 
Sees 

Tepitolnats, 

Teplacevew, 


14 

8 

WepiTouy, ii 11 

mepipéperbat, iv 14 

mxpla, iv 31 

muoTevev, 1 13, Ig 

mloris, 1 15, ii 8, iii 12, 
vi 16, 23 

mors, i 1, Vi 21 

wrdvn, iv 14 

TAATOS, iii 18 

TAEOvEKTNS, V 5 

tAeovegla, iv 19, V 3 

TAypoby, 1 23, ili 19, iv 10, Vv 18 

Trypwua, i 10, 23, iii 19, iv 13 

tAnolov, 6, iv 25 

m)ovovos, li 4 

mAovros, 1 7, 18, ii 7, iii 8, 16 

mvetua: THs éemaryyeNas 7d dyov, i Fi; 
TO Gytov Tod Oeod, iv 303; avrod (se. 
Ge08), 111163 codlas kal am oxahtwWews, 
1173 Tod vods buday, iv 233; év mvedua, 
li 18, iv 4; €vdrys Tod TrEbLaros, 
iv 3; & wvebpart, ii 22, iii 5, v 18, 
vil 18; Maxatpa Tod mrevuaros, Vi 17; 
Tov mvevparos Tod viv évepyotvros év 
Tois viots THs daeOlas; ii 2 

mvevparixds, 1 3, V 19; Ta mvevuariKd, 
vi 12 


be te 


173, 1 (5503s 
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moety (rpbbeow), litt; moet Oar velar, 
116; rovetoOa avénow, iv 16 

molnua, li 10 

To.weves, IV II 

monttela, ii 12 

moNvTolkiNos, iil To 

mwovnpla, Vi 12 

movnpos, 6, Vi 16; tuépa, V 16, Vi 13 

mopvela, V 3 

wépvos, V 5 

mwovs, 1 22, Vi 15 

mpdoocew, Vi 21 »- 

mpaitrns, iv 2 

mpémew, V 3 

mpecBevewv, Vi 20 

mpoypdpew, ii 3 

mpoedrifev, 1 12 

mpoerourdtew, ii 10 

mpodecw, Kard, i 11, ili rr 

mpooplfew, i 5, II 

mpocaywyn, ii 18, iii 12 

mpocevxetGat, Vi 18 

ampocevxn, i 16, vi 18 

mpockaprépnos, Vi 18 

TpookoN\NGcGat, V 31 

mpoogopd, V 2 

mpocwrodnupla, Vi 9 

mporlbecba, i 9 

mpopyrat, ii 20, ili 5, iv It 

mupovcOa, vi 16 

mwipwos THs Kapdlas, iv 18 


pijua Oeod, vi 17; &v pyuart, V 26 
prfodoPat, iii 17 
putls, V 27 


campos, iv 29 

cdpé, ii 3, V 29, 313 év capt, ii 11; 
év 7H capkl adrod, ii 153 Kara odpKa, 
vi 5; mpos alua kal odpxa, vi 12 

oBevviva, Vi 16 

oxéTos, V 8, II, Vi 12 

gxoTrodcOa, iv 18 

copia, i 8, 17, ili ro 

copol, V 15 

omldos, V 27 

omovddgew, iV 3 

aravpos, ii 16 

groua, iv 29, Vi 19 

cuvappmooyetrOat, ii 21, iv 16 

ow PiBdger bar, iv 16 
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atvderuos, IV 3 

cuveyelpew, ii 6 

atveots, iii 4 

curgworoety, ii 5 

ouviévat, V 17 

ouvkabligew, ii 6 

guwvkAnpovdmos, ili 6 

ouvKowwvely, V It 

auymeroxos, ili 6, V 7 

cuvokodometcOat, ii 22 

cuvmoNlrys, ii 19 

ctvowmos, ili 6 

oppaylgecbat, i 13, iv 30 

cbfecba, li 5, 8 

cya, iv 16, V 23, 28; (rod xpiorod), 
i 23, iv 12, V 30; év cya, ii 16, iv 4 

cwrhp TOO cwWuaTos, V 23 

cwrnpla, i 13 

cwrnpiov, Td, Vi 17 


Tarewoppoctyn, iv 2 

Téxva, VI, Vit, 43 Opyfs, ti 3; pwrds, 
v8 

rédevos (avyp), iv 13 

Tnpew, IV 3 

TOmoy Oidovat, iV 27 

Tpdmos, Vi 5 

TixuKos, Vi 21 


tdwp, V 26 

viobecla, 1 5 

vids rod Beod, iv 133 TAS dmeOlas, ii 2, 
v 6; Tay dvOpdérwr, ili 5 

Uuvos, V 19 

vmrakovew, Vi I, 5 

Umepdvw, i 21, iV Io 

brepBdddewv, i 19, li 7, Mii 19 

Urepexrepicood, iii 20 

brodcicOa, Vi 15 

Umrordooew, 1 22, V 21, 24 

vos, ili 18, iv 8 


davepoicba, V 13 
pOelperdat, iv 22 
poBetcbar, V 33 
poBos, V 21, Vi 5 
ppayuds, ii 14 
ppovnats, i 8 

pboe, ii 3 

pas, V 8f., 13 
gpurlgew, i 18, ili g 
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xaplfecba, iv 32 

Xap, rovrov, ili 1, 14 

xapts,i2,6f., ii 5, 7f., vi24; (dobeica, 
€600n), iii 2, 7 f.,iv 7; wa do xdpw 
Tots dkovovow, iv 29 

xapirody, i 6 

xelp, iv 28 

Xetpotrolnros, ii 11 

xpela, iv 283; mpds olkodomny THs xpelas, 
iv 29 

xpnotos, iv 32 

xpnororns, ii 7 
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Xpicrés: ev TH xplor@, i 10, 12, 203 
év TS xptoT@ Inood 7H Kuply uar, 
iii 11; & Xpior@, i 3, iv 325 & 
Xpisrg "Inood, i 1, ii 6f., 10, 13, 
iii 6, 21; xwpls Xpiorod, ii 12 


WddrX\ew, V 19 
Waduds, V 19 
Weddos, iv 25 
yuxn éx Wuxijs, vi 6 


won, V 19 


INDEX OF 
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Adoption, 27 f., 143 

agapae, 122 

Ambrosiaster, 143, 172, 268, 3013 
Roman edition of, 294, 300 

Anthology, epigram of Philip of Thes- 
salonica, 262 f. 

Antioch, Church in, 5, 55 

aorist, meaning and rendering of, 142, 
190, 195, 205; epistolary, 167, 217, 
276 

apostles and prophets, 69, 77 £., 97 f., 
163, 181 

Aristotle, on a7, 186; xopyyeiv, 1873 
evUTpameNla, 197; évépyera, 242 ff.; 
TIpwpa, 259 

Armenian version, evidence for Old 
Syriac, 214, 267 n. 

article: qualifying phrase added with- 
out art.,i 15 n., li r1, tii 4n., iv 1; 
anarthrous subst. with further defi- 
Dition, iii ri n., iv 14, 16 n.; art. 
with first only of related terms, 
v5 n.; art. with the second of two 
nouns, V 23 n. 

Ascension of our Lord, 24, 96, 179 f. 

Ascension of Isaiah, on evil spirits, 
154; seven heavens, 180; the Be- 
loved, 232 

atonement: redemption through blood, 
29; blood of a covenant, 62 f.; 
reconciliation, 65 f. 


Baptism, 178, 206 f.; confession at, 
125, 206 f.; origin of baptismal 
creed, 207; Voice at the Baptism, 


230 f. 
Beloved, the, 28; detached note on, 


229 ff. 


SUBJECTS. 


Body, of Christ, the Church, 41 ff.; 
fulfilling Him, 43 f., 87 ff., roo f.; 
quotations from Clement,140; Origen 
and Chrysostom, 45 ; one body, 65 f., 
93 f.; fellow-members of (‘concor- 
porate’), 78; growth of, roe ff., 131, 
183, 188; building of, 99, 182, 188; 
Christ the Head of, 41 ff., 103, 124 ff.; 
the Saviour of, 124 f.; lying is a sin 
against, 110 f.; ‘in a bodily way’, 
88; ‘the body of His flesh’, 88, 161 

building, metaphor derived from, 67 ff., 
112 f.; building and growth, 71, 99, 
113, 182, 188; rooted and founded, 
85 f.; of Greek temples, 260 ff. 


Calvary, legend of, 119 n. 

Christ ; the rendering of ‘Messiah’, 6; 
with and without the article, 22, 32; 
the titles ‘Christ’ and ‘Jesus’, 23 f., 
107; ‘Christ’ and ‘the Lord’, 72, 
90; ‘Christ’ and ‘the Son of God’, 
Too; sin (Ohrist=,22 i732) f., 57) 1.5 
‘without Christ’, 56 f., 158; Christ 
in us, 85; to ‘learn Christ’, 106, 
190; the kingdom of, 117; the fear 
of, 123, 127, 209; see also Body, 
Fulness, Mystery 

Church, the, 80, 89, 124 ff.; its relation 
to Christ, see Body, Fulness: the 
household of God, 67; God’s house, 
68 f.; God’s temple, 71 f.; Christ’s 
ecclesia, 68 f. 

Clement of Alexandria, on the Church, 
140 

Colossians, Epistle to, 136 f.; passages 
discussed, (i 24) 44, (i 26 f.) 238, 
(ii 9) 88, (ii 13 f) 153 
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Corinthians, First Epistle to: passages 
discussed, (ii 1 ff.) 237, (ii 6, 8) 154, 
(iii 9) 165, (iii 10 ff.) 260 f., (xii 6) 
152, (xili) 251. Second Epistle to, 
122}; its opening, 18; passages dis- 
cussed, (i 13) 251, (i 21) 147, (iii 14) 
265, (Vv 1) 165, (Vv 19) 198, (viii 1) 
225 f. 

corner-stone, 68 f., 163 f. 


Dative, of definition, ii r n.; of time, 
iii 5 n. 

Didaché, date and value of, 98 n.; on 
apostles and prophets, 98; list of 
warnings, 112 n.; parallels quoted 
from, 176, 200, 211 f. 

dispensation, 32, r44f. 


Elect, the: see detached note on ‘The 
Beloved’, 2209 ff. 

election: the principle of selection, 
25 ff.; the ultimate purpose of, 33 ff. 

English versions: early, i rz, 23, iv 
10} 70,0132)Ms9(204-0 AN Vesuirise 2. 
ii 9g, 20, iii 15, 21, iv 21, 24, 32, 
VEZ) 26; Vi 4, 65959; 92,99, 178; 
120N., 132, 136. R. V., i rr, 76, 
264 

Ephesians, Epistle to: a circular 
letter, 11; omission of ‘in Ephesus’, 
rr f. and note on variants, DXop eae) 
absence of salutations, 12; analysis 
of, 13 f.; summary of, 130 f. 

Iphraim Syrus, commentary preserved 
in Armenian, 142 f., 145, 148, 152, 
214, 267 n., 288, 290, 293, 298 f. 

epistolary phrases, 37 f.; opening salu- 
tations, 141; detached note on, 
275 ff. 

Esdras, Second (Fourth): parallels 
quoted from, 39 n., 48 


Fatherhood of God, 27 f., 38, 83 ff, 
93 f., 174 

flesh: of Christ, 63 f.; ‘the body of 
His flesh’, 88, 161; ‘in the flesh es 
56, 72; ‘one flesh’, 126; ‘blood 
and flesh’, 213 

Fritzsche; notes on eddoxta, 1443 €mt- 
ywots, 252; mAnpwua, 255 

fulness, 87 ff.; of the times, 32, 39 n.; 
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of Christ, 42 ff., roo f.; of God, of 
the Deity, 88 f.; detached note on 
TAnpwua, 255 ff. 


Galatians, Epistle to: passages dis- 
cussed, (ii 7, 9) 75, (ii 20) 108, 183, 
(ii 8) 243 f., (v 6) 246 

Galen: see Medical writers 

Gentiles: use of the term, 157 f., 189; 
problem of their inclusion, 5 f., 35 f., 
55 f.; former condition of, 56 ff., 
60 f., 105 f.; new position of, 58, 62, 
67, 78 f. 

grace: opening salutation, 141; closing 
formula, 137, 217; St Paul’s use of 
the term, 28, 51 f., 75 f., 95; to 
‘give grace’, 113, 193 f.3 grace of 
speech, 116, 198 f.; detached note 
on xdpis, 221 f. 


Hebraistic phrases : ‘sons of’, 49, 156, 
168; ‘purpose of the ages’, 80; 
‘inheritance’, 116; ‘ walking’, Teo 
‘heavens’, 180; ‘know of a surety’, 
199 

Hippocrates : see Medical writers 

humility, a new virtue, gi 


Inscriptions : temple-barrier, 60, 160 ; 
on building, 164, 260 ff. 


James, Epistle of ; passages discussed, 
(iv 6) 223, (v 12) 279 n., (v 16) 247 
Jerome : his commentary on Ephesians 
mainly from Origen, 143, 147, 162, 
17 f., 173, 196, 198 f., 297 f.; his 
revision of the Vulgate, 147, 289 ; 
various readings or renderings, 78 
(concorporales), 147 (pignus), 164 
and 288 (summus angularis lapis), 
17 f. (propositum), 174 (paterni- 
tates), 177 (in ecclesia), 193 and 299 
(opportunitatis), 208 (propter hoe), 
290 (tota arma); on a legend of 
Calvary, I1g n.; on bishops, 123; 
on the Gospel ace. to the Hebrews, 
194; on Clement, 254 n.; on Jer. 
Vi 26 (dyarnrés), 229 n.; on Job 

Xvli 7 (weTépwvrat), 265 n. 
Jerusalem, conference at, 8; 
Temple 


see 


a 
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Jesus: see Christ 
Jewish thought, contemporary, 41, 49, 
133 2-, 154, 175, 180, 213 


Kneeling, in N.T., 82 f., 174 


Latin versions, 289 f.: see Jerome 
Lord, the: see Christ: ‘in the Lord 4 
72, 90, 118, 128 


Man, Divine purpose for, 14, 130; not 
changed by sin, 29; worked ont by 
election, 29, 33; through the Church, 
44 £5; ‘nature’ of man, 50; new 
making of man in Christ, 52 f., ror; 
‘one new man’, 65, 94; ‘a perfect 
man’, roof,; the individual and the 
whole of humanity, 102 f.; ‘the old 
man’ and ‘the new man’, 107 ff.: 
see also Unity 

Medical writers, illustrations from: 
Hippocrates, 186, 195; Galen, 187 f., 
200, 242; Dioscorides, 207, 264 

Messiah, the hope of the Jew, 6 f., 
22 f.: see Christ 

ministry, the Christian, 97 ff. 

mystery: source of the word to St 
Paul, 30f.; his use of it, 208 f£.; 
the Divine ‘secret’, 39, 46 ff., 81; 
the epithet ‘great’, 126; ‘the mys- 
tery of the gospel’, 136, 216; de- 
tached note on uvornprov, 234 ff. 


Origen: his commentary on Ephesians, 
quoted, 45, 143, 148 f., 152, 163, 
173, 183 f., 190, 195, 198 f. (evxa- 
porta), 203 (é€ayopagomevor), 219 
(apOapcia), 254 (émlyvwors), 269 f. 
(1répwors), 292 (om. év Hpéow), 298, 
302; text of Greek fragments, 199 ; 
newly edited, 297, 303; notes in 
von der Goltz’s ms, 292 f., 297 ff.: 
see Jerome 


Papyri, illustrations from, 275 ff.: 
further citations, 37, 146, 151, 159, 
169 

Pastoral Epistles, phraseology of, 209 
and 239 f. (uvornptov), 141 (opening 
salutation), 151 and 155 (6 vv aiwr), 
153 (absence of mepimaretv), 193 


EPHES, 
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(5ia8oX0s), 196 (Sodva éavrdv), 200 
(Edéyxewv), 226 (xdpis), 251 f. (éml- 
yrwots adneias), 283 (xdpw exw) ; 
further passages noted in 1 Timothy, 
(14)! 218, (Gi 1) 216, (15) 178; 
(ili 13) 148, (iv 5) 216, (iv 13) 168, 
(v 5) 284, (v 8) 163, (vi 17) 169; 
in 2 Timothy, (i 3) 280, (i 8) 166 f., 
(i 10) 170 and 218, (i 8—r2) 172, 
(i 16) 216, (iii 16) 211, (iv 5) 181rf., 
(iv 19) 281; in Titus, (i 5) 166, 
(4177)! 238; (itt3)) 1955) (ill 4) enR6; 
(ili 5) 206, (iii 10) art, (iii 14) 193, 
(ili 15) 281 

Paul, St: preparation for his mission, 
5, 25, 61; his sense of the problem 
which faced him, 7, 75 f.; his en- 
deavours for reconciliation, 8 f., 55 ; 
cause and effect of his imprisonment, 
9f., 74; his relations with Ephesus, 
12; his style, 19, 47 f.; his relation 
to the life and words of the Lord, 
23 f, 

Pelagius, commentary of, 295 

Peter, First Epistle of : dependent on 
Ephesians, 151, 171, 175, 209; pas- 
sages discussed, (ii 9) 148, (iii 21) 
207 

Primasius, commentary attributed to, 
295 

prophets, Christian: see Apostles 


Rabbinic literature, 48, 151, 175, 213, 
231 n.: see Jewish contemporary 
thought 

readings, various: see notes on 1 6, 
Hl ©, SEM) lien TNF (Fy TO, Woy, vp DOR 
and the detached note, 285 ff. 

redemption, 29, 36, 147 f. 

revelation, 39, 76f.; see Mystery 

Romans, Epistle to, passages discussed, 
(i 9 f.) 279, (vi 6 ff.) 108, (viii 28) 
riyfity (we that) velo, (es) fy I9)) CLO 
(xii 3) 225 

Rome, St Paul at, 1; its influence on 
his thought, 5, 10 


Salutations, opening, 17 f., 141, 277f.; 
closing, 137, 217 ff., 280 f. 

slavery, 128 ff. 

Spirit, he: the ‘earnest of the in- 


21 
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heritance’, 35 f.; meaning of, 38f., 

49, 66, 72, 78, 92f.; ‘unity of the 

Spirit’, 92 f.; the Spirit and the 

corporate life, 113; ‘filled with the 

Spirit’, 121 f.; ‘the sword of the 

Spirit’, 135 f.; see mvefua 
spiritual powers, 41, 49, 132 f. 
Stephen, teaching of St, 3 f. 


Temple, description of the, 59; in- 
scribed barrier in the, 60, 160; 
substructures of the, 69; naos and 
hieron, 71; building of Greek 
temples, 260 f. 

Testaments of the xii Patriarchs, 
quoted, 154, 195, 227 n. 

Thessalonians, First Epistle to: pas- 
sages discussed, (i 2 f.) 279, (ii 13 f.) 
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246, Second Epistle to: passages 
discussed, (i rr) 182, (i 12, ii 16) 225, 
(ii 7) 209, Gi 7 ff.) 236 f., 242, 246, 
(iii 17) 137 

Tychicus, 12 f., 136 f. 


Unity, St Paul’s efforts on behalf of, 
7 ff., 55; ‘the one’ and ‘the many’ 
of Greek philosophy, 32; unity of 
mankind in Christ, 52 f., 65, 91, 
94; abolition of distinction between 
Gentile and Jew, 55 f., 59 ff., 643 
‘the unity of the Spirit’, 92 f.; unity 
in diversity, 95 f.; ‘the unity of the 
faith ’, 99: see also Body, Man 


Vigilius of Thapsus: authorship of de 
trin. Xil, 269, 291, 303 
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